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CUES FROM ALL QUARTERS. 



I. 
S)ntt a €^ili^ 



T HAD been looking in the morning at Lough's fine re- 
-■• cumbent statue of Robert Southey — ^now laid out in white 
marble, within Crosthwaite Church. The impression of the 
old laureate's pinched features^ and keen time-tried sorrow- 
worn aspect, gave fresh force and feeling to those lines of his, 
which I happened to light upon in the evening, while turning 
over, with random listlessness, his miscellaneous poems, — 
those tenderly retrospective lines, written by him in 1796, and 
headed, " On My Own Miniature Picture, taken at Two Years 
of Age." Whatever contrast was suggested to the poet, then 
in the first flush of earliest manhood, between himself at 
three or four and twenty, and at tiny two, — how pathetically, 
to my remembrances, that contrast was now reinforced^ by 
glancing at once from the monument of an over-worked 
veteran to the miniature of a little child. 

And I was once like this \ that glowing cheek 
Was mine, those pleasure-sparkling eyes ; that brow 
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2 ONCE A CHILD. 

Smooth as the level lake, when not a breeze 

Dies o*er the sleeping surface I . . . Twenty years 

Have wrought strange alteration ! Of the friends 

Who once so dearly prized this miniature, 

And loved it for its likeness, some are gone 

To their last home ; and some, estranged in heart, 

Beholding me, with quick-averted glance 

Pass on the other side. But still these hues 

Remain unaltered, and these features wear 

The look of Infancy and Innocence. 

I search myself in vain, and find no trace 

Of what I was : those lightly arching lines 

Dark and overhanging now ; and that sweet face 

Settled in these strong lineaments ! 

The more than forty years that had elapsed between the writ- 
ing of these lines and the decease that called for that monu- 
ment, could not but add strength, and new significance, and 
salience, to every feature in the contrast. 

There is no end to the illustrations that might be given of 
a like kind. Look at Watson Gordon's portrait of Sir Walter 
Scott, taken two years before his death : an old man, leaning 
oh his staff— with dimmed, care-worn eyes, and a sad look as 
of paralysis about the mouth. Then look at the miniature 
that had been taken of him at Bath, some fifty-and-five years 
before, when little Walter counted his five summers of earthly 
life — a child with long-flowing chesnut hair, in a scarlet dress, 
with deep open collar — ^the outline of the face wonderfully 
like what it was to the last ; and yet how different. 

Some dozen years before he died Mr. Leigh Hunt attained 
his "grand climacteric,'* and wrote his Autobiography. In 
that work we come across the following passage, in its kind a 
parallel passage to the Southey retrospect. " The other day 
I found two songs of that period" — ^he is referring to the 
penultimate decade of the eighteenth century, 1780-90— "on 
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ONCE A CHILD. 3 

a music-stall, one by Mr. Hook, entitled Alone by the light of 
the Moon; the other a song with a French burden, Dans 
votre lit. . . . They were the only songs I recollect 
singing when a child, and I looked on them with the accu- 
mulated tenderness of sixty-three years of age. I do not 
remember to have set eyes on them in the interval. What a 
difference between the little smooth-faced boy at his mother's 
knee, encouraged to lift up his voice to the pianoforte, and 
the battered grey-headed senior, looking again, for the first 
time, at what he had sung at the distance of more than half 
a century."* Which suggests the reflection, that life often 
seems a dream, but that occasions there are when the sudden 
reappearance of early objects, by the intensity of their pre- 
sence, not only renders the interval less present to the con- 
sciousness than a very dream, but makes the portion of life 
which preceded it seem to have been the most real of all* 
things, and our only undreaming time. Still the contrast 
stands out in all its salient grinmess, a stubborn fact, an im- 
portunate reminder, — the strange sad contrast between the 
man that is now ^ in years," and that was once a child. 

There is always a charm in reverting to that, the only 
golden age that is not fabulous. Among friends, questioner 
and respondent are both interested in recalling the sweet 
childish time. "Come, I'll question you," Hermione tells 
Bohemia's king, " of my lord's tricks and yours, when you 
were boys ; you were pretty lordlings then," 

Polix. We were, fair queen, 
Two lads, that thought there was no more behind, 
But such a day to-morrow as to-day, 
And to be boy eternal. 

Herm, Was not my lord the verier wag o' the two ? 

• Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. 
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Pol, We were as twinn'd lambs, that did frisk i' the sun, 

And bleat the one at the other : what we changed 

Was innocence for innocence ; we knew not 

The doctrine of ill-doing, no, nor dream'd 

That any did : had we pursued that life, 

And our weak spirits ne'er been higher rear'd 

With stronger blood, we should have answered heaven 

Boldly, NotguiUy; the imposition clear'd 

Hereditary ours. 

Herm. By this we gather 
You have tripp'd since. 

PoL O my most sacred lady. 
Temptations have since then been bom to us. ... * 

It is later in the same scene^ while the dangerous dialogue is 
going on 'twixt Sicilians queen and Bohemia — dangerous in 
effect, in intent most innocent and loyal — ^that Leontes, fondling 
his boy Mamillus, his "sweet villain," his "dearest," his "col- 
. lop," or slice of his very self, breaks out into this bit of bygones, 
as a put-off or put-by to the queen's uneasiness at his altered 
mien : ''You look," says poor, unwitting, guileless Hermione, 

As if you held a brow of much distraction : 
Are you moved, my lord ? 

Leontes, No, in good earnest. — 
How sometimes nature will betray its foUy, 
Its tenderness, and makes itself a pastime 
To harder bosoms I Looking on the lines 
Of my boy's &ce, methought I did recoil 
Twenty-three years ; and saw myself unbreech'd, 
In my green velvet coat ; my dagger muzzled, 
Lest it should bite its master, and so prove, 
As ornaments oft do, too dangerous. 
How like, methought, I then was to this kernel. 
This quash, this gentleman. 

Leontes is but a young man yet ; but he is already a self- 



• Winter'f Tale, aa I scene a. 
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tormentor, a jealous husband, a tyrant in esse^ and in posse a 
detestable poisoner and assassin. And all the while, vivid 
and tender is his remembrance that, not so long ago either, 
he was once a child. 

In a letter of Madame de Sdvign^, now a grandmother of 
some standing, to the President de Moulceau, whom she had 
been scolding, awhile previously, for the grumbling distaste he 
manifested at finding himself a grandfather, — the lady renews 
her censure of the horreur he testified at ceite dignitSy and 
again presses her own example on him, and says, with the 
heroic Roman matron : Pate non dolet " In fact," she goes 
on to say, " the case is not as people imagine : Providence 
leads us so benignantly through the different seasons of our 
life, that we are scarcely aware of the transition ; each loss is 
so gentle as to be almost imperceptible : dest Vaiguille du 
cadran que nous ne voyons pas aller.^* Could we, she con- 
tinues, at twenty years of age be made to see in a mirror the 
face we should have at sixty, there would be a revulsion of 
shocked fear and surprise — we should be horrified at this 
abruptly deformed figiure ; but in nature there are no such 
abrupt distortions ; her declivities are gradual and gentle ; 
there is a daily waste, a day-by-day transmutation ; we look 
to-day as we did yesterday, and to-morrow'as to-day. " Ainsi 
nous avan^ons sans le sentir, et c'est un miracle de cette Pro- 
vidence que j'adore.*^ It is the abrupt comparison of six or 
seven with sixty or seventy, of the snows of life's winter night 
with the dews of the morning, that makes the alter et idem so 
startling an identity. 

Crabbe's lines by way of prelude to one of his most feeling 
Tales, express this principle with characteristic effect : 

• Mme. de S^vign^ au Pr&Ident de Moulceau, le 37 Janvier 1687. 
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Minutely trace man's life ; year after year. 
Through all his days let all his deeds appear, 
And then, though some may in that life be strange. 
Yet there appears no vast and sudden 'change : 
The links that bind those various deeds are seen. 
And no mysterious void is left between. 

But let those binding links be all destroyed. 
All that through years he suffered or enjoy'd ; 
Let that vast gap be made, and then behold — 
This was the youth, and he is thus when old ; 
Then we at once the work of Time survey. 
And in an instant see a life's decay ; 
Pain mix'd with pity in our bosoms rise, * 
And sorrow takes new sadness from surprise. 

The poet of " Human Life " moralises in a like strain : 

No eye observes the growth or the decay. 
To-day we look as we did yesterday ; 
And we shall look to-morrow as to-day. 
Yet while the loveliest smiles, her locks turn grey ! 
And in her glass could she but see the face 
She'll see so soon amid another race, 
How would she shrink I 

Portraits of this, that, or the other celebrity, '^ taken when 
quite a child," are therefore particularly suggestive of moody 
marvel, to beholders whose knowledge of the original belongs 
to so different a phase in his physique. Horace Walpole 
says of a certain portrait of Philippe de Vend6me, the famous 
Grand Prieur, a worthy brother of the more famous, gfross, 
bestial Due, — " How lucky that a Prince who had so interest- 
ing a countenance when a boy, should have had common 
sense afterwards. I cannot say his beauty remained. Lord 

* Rise. This is not the onljr instance in which Crabbe puts the plural verb for 
the singular. He had loose principles^ or else loose practice, in this matter. 
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Dacre has a whole length of him at last, in an habit de chasse. 
It looks like one of those drunken, red-faced, old women 
who follow a camp, and half of whose clothes are scoured 
regimentals." None the worse likeness for that, we reckon. 
The engaging visage of a man like the Grand Prieur was 
likely enough, not to say absolutely sure, to get a '* drunken, 
red-faced " look before youth and he had very long parted 
company. 

It is a kindly, humanising employ, however, to let imagina- 
tion expatiate in the spring-time of any celebrated man's 
existence. For, be he who he may, and let time and care and 
sin and strife have altered him as they may, the man's life 
had its spring-tide, the maji'was once a child. Writers like 
Mr. Carlyle seldom miss an opportunity of showing us in in- 
fancy or boyhood the note-worthies they are concerned withal. 
The historian just named, for instance, in a glimpse he opens 
to us of the King of Prussia's visit at Loo in 1738, thus intro- 
duces the then infantine Charles of Brunswick : " His Majesty 
came on Sunday ; goes on Wednesday, home now at a stretch ; 
and, we hope, has had a good time of it here, these three days. 
Daughter Charlotte and her Serene Husband, well with their 
subjects, well with one another, are doing well ; have already 
two little children ; a boy, the elder of whom we have heard ; 
boy's name is Karl, age now three ; sprightly, reckoned very 
clever by the fond parents ; — who has many things to do in 
the world, by-and-by ; to attack the French Revolution, and 
to be blown to pieces by it on the Field of Jena, for final 
thing ! That is the fate of little Karl, who frolics about here 
so sunshiny and ingenuous at present." 

It is a pleasant thing, as Mr. Lewes remarks, to think of 
Spinozaasa boy, playing at boyish games. " He has forsolong 
been the bugbear of theologians and timid thinkers ; he has 
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for so long been looked upon as a monster, an atheist, and 
(to add to the horror) a Jewish atheist ; and looked upon, even 
by those who were not so aghast at the consequences of his 
system, as nothing more than a frigid logician, that we dwell 
with singular pleasure on any more human aspect of his cha- 
racter." In fact, it is always with sympathy we follow bio- 
grapher or poet to contemplate his hero in embyro. Passages 
always tell like that in Wordsworth's autobiographic poem, 
which records the writer's visit to Milton's room at Cambridge, 
and the picture he conjured up of that austere genius when 
yet in statu pupillari : 

Yea, our blind Poet, who in his later day 
Stood almost single ; uttering odious truth — 
Darkness before, and danger's voice behind. 
Soul awful — if the earth has ever lodged 
An awfiil soul — I seemed to see him here 
Familiarly, and in his scholar's dress 
Bounding before me, yet a stripling youth — 
A boy, no better, with his rosy cheeks 
Angelical, keen eye, courageous look, 
And conscious step of purity and pride. 

(We need scarcely remind the reader how, for the only time 
in his life, William Wordsworth was " overcome " on this 
occasion, — Milton the cause and plea of his offending.) 

Those who have lived long enough to observe the rise and 
progress of their juniors in life, and can compare notes of what 
the man now is with what he was as a child, must often be 
moved to mirth or lamentation, according as they are of the 
laughing or the crying philosopher's school. If they have 
been placed in circumstances to scrutinise close at hand the 
opening characters of those observed, and verify for them- 
selves the maxim that 

The Child is father of the Man, 
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the greater will be their meditative interest in the transform- 
ing process and its mature result Crabbe, in his ^ Borough" 
picture-gallery, presents us with a sagacious preparatory 
schoohnistress whose experiences have justified her previsions 
of this kind : 

She early sees to what the mind will grow, 

Nor abler judge of infant-powers I know . . . 

. . . Long has she lived, and much she loves to trace 

Her former pupils, now a lordly race ; 

Whom when she sees rich robes and furs bedeck, 

She marks the pride which once she used to check : 

A burgess comes, and she remembers well 

How hard her task to make his worship spell ; 

Cold, selfish, dull, inanimate, unkind, 

'Twas but by anger he displayed a mind ; 

Now civil, smiling, complaisant, and gay. 

The world has worn th* unsocial crust away ; 

That sullen spirit now a softness wears. 

And, save by fits, e'en dullness disappears : 

But still the matron can the man behold, 

Dull, selfish, hard, inanimate, and cold. 

We fancy we can see his worship, with shining morning face, 
in prim preparatory petticoats, — greedy and grasping, a stolid 
little sneak, the miniature mannikin when on the bench at 
school, of what he would expand into, in full-blown pomp and 
pride, on the bench at the town-hall. 

The very first chronicle disembedded from Master Hum- 
phrey's Clock introduces us to "a very substantial citizen 
indeed,'' who united in his single person the dignities of 
wholesale fruiterer, alderman, common-councilman, and mem- 
ber of the worshipful company of Patten-makers. This very 
substantial dignitary, whose face, we are told, was like the 
full moon in a fog, who breathed like a heavy snorer, and 
whose voice in speaking came thickly forth, " as if it were 
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oppressed and stifled by feather-beds," — ^who trod the ground 
like an elephant, and ate and drank like — ^^ like nothing but 
an alderman that he was" — this ponderous personage, of 
corporation all compact, was however once a child, " This 
worthy citizen had risen to his great eminence from small 
beginnings. He had once been a very lean, weazen little boy, 
never dreaming of carrying such a weight of flesh upon his 
bones or of money in his pockets, and glad enough to take 
his dinner at a baker's door, and his tea at a pump. But he 
had long ago forgotten all this." The more shame for him, 
and the more the pity. Not to be envied is the elder's pros- 
perous eld who willingly has forgotten that he was once a 
child, unless, indeed, his childhood has been of that dreary, 
dismal sort, — real or g^uasi orphanage,— which might warrant 
the assertion that he, for one, was never a child. On any 
other supposition, it is self-condemnation for any senior, 
howsoever potent, gravej^ or reverend, to own or affect indif- 
ference to his earliest self. 

We ourselves while backward seeing 

Gain a beauty and a bliss, 
Which once more restores the being 

That received a mother's kiss. 

One of what we may call (after the Germans) the fantasy- 
pieces in the Chronicles of Clovernook, — a style in which 
Nathaniel Hawthorne is so approved a master, — ^records the 
birthday festival of a certain Maximus Mouse, whom, on the 
arrival of his fortieth year, we see in the act of entertaining 
nine-and-thirty guests : unbidden guests, who, whether he 
would or not, seat themselves at his board this day, and look 
— ^hard at, and, some of them, hard upon, the feast-giver. 
" For these nine-and-thirty guests are the ghosts of the nine- 
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and-thirty birthdays of the host : the birthdays past into the 
sepulchre of time, but rendered up for this day's awful festi- 
val — meeting their fortieth brother." On his right hand, 
innocent and beautiful, sits and smiles the ghost of his First 
Year : the spectre of the Twentieth faces him from the bottom 
of the table ; and the' shade of the Thirty-ninth shoulders 
him close on the left. " Look at the host — the man of forty. 
With what regretful love, with what wondering tenderness he 
gazes at the babe at his right hand, the Twelve-month' Self. 
And that was he ! 

"And then his eye passes rapidly adown the file, saddening 
as it glances. And then he turns again to that bud of life 
upon his right, and sighs and smiles. And so along the table, 
watching that opening bud, unclosing in the Second, Third, 
Fomth, Sixth, Eighth, enlarging guest. And at the Ninth or 
Tenth again he pauses ; for one of them may be the early 
time-mark between the happy thoughtlessness of childhood, 
and the sudden shadow of too early care.** There we leave 
him — ^not altogether in the mood that Wordsworth philosophi- 
cally describes in the lines — 

A tranquillising spirit presses now 
On my corporeal frame, so wide appears 
The vacancy between me and those days 
Which yet have such self-presence in my mind, 
That, musing on them, often do I seem 
Two consciousnesses, conscious of myself 
And of some other Being. 

The same philosophy is touched on, and no more, in Mr. 
Chauncy Hare Tpwnshend's "Three Gates" — where the poet 
is seen, " one summer day, watching a sportive boy, who with 
wild gleeful step did bound and stray about those bowers : " 
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I read within his heart : its throbbings said, 
** How lovely is this world — ^how good, how fair I " 
And for the moment my own bosom made. 
Like his, an orison transcending prayer : 
Then unto me strange memory did repair. 
That I and that same child had once been one. 
' But soon again I changed to clondy care, 
Feeling how evil knowledge had o*erspun 
My spirit, so that I far from myself had run. 

This is the bitterness of the thought, of each man in his own 
heart, I too was once a child — and in every thoughtful man's 
case the heart knoweth its own bitterness, how bitter it is. 
Other changes may be sail enough in their way — changes 
produced by outward and trying circumstances ; but it is the 
inwrought change for the worse, the conscious decline from 
what one has been, what one fain would have been, what one 
fairly might have been, that gives the sharpest pang of all. 
The mere change of blithe childhood into lone and withered 
age has its own sterling pathos ; and though humour blend 
with descriptions of it in fiction or fact, the pathos is quite 
patent to every kind soul. In Mrs. Gaskell's admirable 
photograph of country-town life, the narrator is looking over 
some old, old letters written by ancient Miss Jenkyns's mother, 
soon after the said Miss came into this troublesome world 
(put of which she was now just departed), and quotes one of 
these misspelt pieces of affection, with a not unkindly but 
matter-of-fact addendum of her own :"*... the prettiest 
little babe that ever was seen !" affirms the letter. " ' Dear 
mother, I wish you could see her ! Without any parshality, 
I do think she will grow up a regular bewty ! * I thought 
[this is the addendum] of Miss Jenkyns, grey, withered, and 
wrinkled ; and I wondered if her mother had known her in 
the courts of heaven ; and then I knew that she had, and 
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that they stood there in angelic guise/' It is essentially the 
same pathos, though accidentally the strain we hear is in the 
higher mood of chivalry and wild romance, that gives beauty 
and force to Scott's weU-known hnes, descriptive of the 
seeming Palmer — "the faded palm-branch in whose hand, 
showed pilgrim of the Holy Land." 

But his gaunt frame was worn with toil ; 
His cheek was sunk, alas the while ! 
And when he struggled at a smile, 

His eye looked haggard wild. 
Poor wretch ! the mother that him bare, 
If she had beei^ in presence there, 
In his wan face and sunburnt hair 

She had not known her child. 

But, as we have said, it is in the subjective change, the 
moral deterioration, the lapse from innocence and a lofty idea 
to the dead level, or lower still, of the grovelling million, — in 
this it is said that consists the worst pang awakened by 
remembrances of having been once a child. And it is the 
mournful commonness of this experience which brings keenly 
home to all hearts, in its humbling truthfulness, the poet's 
apostrophe to childhood, 

Thou vindication 
Of God ; thou Uving witness against all men 
Who have been babes ; thou everlasting promise 
Which no man keeps. 

The Norfolk Islander was once a child. The systematic, 
wholesale poisoner was once a child. The hoary Fagins, the 
rugged Bill Sykeses, the blackest blackguards and worst repro- 
bates of society — shunned by her, banned by her, sent out 
of the world by her,— each of these sovereigns in scoundrdism 
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was once a child, Nero, whose name is become a byword 
for all that is " base, brutal, bloody," was once a child. The 
historian records of him — after saying that " the loss of his 
fierce and brutal father, when he was but three years old, was 
certainly no matter of regret," and that his mother, Agrippina, 
had a princely sense of the duty which devolved upon her, — 
" The child was docile and affectionate, apt to learn and 
eager for praise." Like the parricide and suicide in one of 
Lovell Beddoes' tragedies : 

A parricide 
Here sleeps, self-slaughtered. *Twas a thing of grace 
In his early infancy : IVe known him oft 
Outstep his pathway, that he might not crush 
The least small reptile. But there is a time 
When goodness sleeps ; it came, and vice was grafted 
On his young thoughts, and grew, and flourished there : 
Envenomed passions clustered round that prop ; 
A double fruit they bore ; a double fruit of death. 

What the Lady Erminia wails forth in the same tragedy « 
might equally avail for Agrippina : 

Oh heavens ! 
Is this the son, over whose sleeping smiles 
Often I bent, and, mingling with my prayers 
Thanksgivings, blessed the loan of so much virtue ? 

It is a strong point with the novelists, this antithesis be- 
tween adult crime, or vice, or meanness, and childish innocent 
promise. In one of Theodore Hook's fictions we enter with- 
in a prison-yard, and see the crowd of victims to offended 
justice walking, laughing, and talking, as if either uncertain 
of their fate, or careless of the event. " What a picture ! 
To think that every one of those doomed to perish by the 
hands of the common executioner had been nursed, and 
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fondled, and loved, and praised to the very echo, by his fond 
father and doting mother — ^the pain, the perils, that his parents 
had undergone to rear him ; the anxious watchings of his 
innocent slumbers : the affectionate kiss with which at night 
they laid him to rest ; the smile, the laugh, — ^his little playful 
efforts to speak — the joy that beamed in their eyes as he made 
progress, and could pronounce the endearing word ' father,' 
or* mother' — and then to see the same beings hardened in 
guilt — the victims of vice — marks for the law's aim — ^retribu- 
tive sacrifices upon the altar of offended justice." " He never 
cries or frets, as children generally do," the widowed mother 
of the fwiwct facile princeps of housebreakers is made to say, 
"but lies at my bosom, or on my knee, as quiet and as gentle 
as you see him now. But, when I look upon his innocent 
face, and see how like he is to his father — when I think of 
that father's shameful ending, and recollect how free from 
guilt he once was — at such times despair will come over me." 
Everywhere we meet with similar cases, and see the child set 
in damning contrast with the man, 

And the sweet records of young innocent years 
Transformed to shame-envenomed agony. 

Once a child — now a blackleg, now a redemptionless scamp, 
now a ruthless villain, now an obdurate convict, now a shiver- 
ing wretch in the condemned cell — ^but, for all that, and before 
all that, once a child. Mr. Thackeray, in his Old Bailey 
sketch, on the morning of the execution, is careful to tell us 
of Courvoisier, when they bring him his breakfast " from the 
coffee-house opposite," that " he will take nothing, however, 
but goes on writing. He has to write to his mother — the 
pious mother far away in his own country — ^who reared him 
and loved him ; and even now has sent him her forgiveness 
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and her blessing." For was not the Swiss valet, though a 
stealthy midnight assassin, once a little child ? 

Behold the group by the pale lamp, 
That struggles with the earthly damp^ 
By what strange features Vice has known 
To single out and mark her own I 
Yet some there are whose brows retain 
Less deeply stamped her brand and stain. 
See yon-pale stripling I wh«i a boy, 
A mother's pride, a father's joy ! 
Now 'gainst the vault's rude walls reclin'd, 
An early image fills his mind, 

the image of what he was in the bygone days, and of what 
the roof-tree was that once rang with his childish laughter. 
The blind pauper mother, in one of Crabbe's tales, relates 
how her " deluded boy" took his last ride to the gallows : — 
the touch in the last couplet is thoroughly Crabbe-like in its 
painful realism : 

Slowly they went ; he smiled and look'd so smart, 

Yet sure he shudder'd when he saw the cart, 

And gave a look — ^until my dying-day 

That look will never from my mind away : 

Oft as I sit, and ever in my dreams, 

I see that look, and they have heard my screams. 

Now let me speak no more — ^yet all declared 
That one so young, in pity should be spared. 
And one so manly ; — on his graceful neck. 
That chains of jewels might be proud to deck, 
To a small mole a mother's lips have pressed, . . . 
And there the cord. . . . my breath is sore oppress'd. . . 

In a later section of the same poem, relentless in its Dutch- 
school exactness, we see a liighwayman in the condemned 
cell of the Borough prison, whose troubled dreams have some 
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brief interruption and relief, as from judge and jury they revert 
to people and places he knew and loved in his best days : 

At this his terrors take a sudden flight, 

He sees his native village with delight ; 

The house, the chamber, where he once array'd 

His youthful person ; where he knelt and pray'd : 

Then to the comforts he enjoy'd at home, 

The dajrs of joy ; the joys themselves are come, — 

The hours of innocence. . . . 

Such blessed though too transitory power has sleep, even for 
the guilty and the lost. Hence the Opium-eater's impas- 
sioned apostrophe: "O just, subtle, and all-conquering 
opium ! tfiat, to the hearts of rich and poor alike, for the 
wounds that will never heal, and for the pangs of grief that 
* tempt the spirit to rebel,' bringest an assuaging balm; — 
eloquent opium ! that with thy potent rhetoric stealest away 
the purposes of wrath, pleadest effectually for relenting pity, 
and through one night's heavenly sleep callest back to the 
guilty man the visions of his infancy, and hands washed pure 
from blood !" But, as a dream when one awaketh, what so 
swiftly vanisheth away ? And the voice at waking is heard. 
He that is guilty, let him be guilty still. 

Ah ! who would think 
That all the scattered objects which compose 
Earth's melancholy vision through the space 
Of all her climes — these wretched, these depraved. 
To virtue lost, insensible of peace, 
From the delights of charity cut off. 
To pity dead, 

had been, each of them, once a child — " fretted with sallies 
of his mother's kisses, with light upon him from his father's 
eyes " — one for whom the best was hoped for, that life and 
B in a bright future could avail to bestow. 

2 
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There are few things finer of the kind in modem fiction 
than Mr. Charles Readers description throughout of the 
rough gold-diggers listening to the caged skylark under an 
Australian sky. The winding-up of that description is per- 
tinent to our theme, — after we have seen the rugged mouths 
opened and so stayed, and the shaggy lips tremble, and more 
than one drop trickle from fierce unbridled hearts down 
bronzed and rugged cheeks. " Dulce domum ! — And these 
shaggy men full of oaths and strife and cupidity had once 
been white-headed boys, and had strolled about the English 
fields with little sisters and little brothers, and heard him 
sing this very song. The little playmates lay in the church- 
yard, and they were full of oaths and drink and lust and 
remorses — ^but no note was changed in this immortal song. 
And so for a moment or two, years of vice rolled away like a 
dark cloud from the memory, and the past shone out in the 
song-shine : they came back, bright as the immortal notes 
that lighted them, those faded pictures and those fleeted 
days ; the cottage, the old mother's tears when he left her 
without one grain of sorrow ; the village church and its sim- 
ple chimes ; the clover-field hard by in which he lay and 
gambolled, while the lark praised God overhead ; the chubby 
playmates that never grew to be wicked, the sweet hours of 
youth — and innocence — and home.'' 

That scene, in Schiller's "Robbers,", on the hills beside 
the Danube, where Karl Moor looks at the setting sun, and 
thinks of old hopes, and times " when he could not sleep if 
his evening prayers had been forgotten," — a scene which, as 
Mr. Carlyle has said, is one that, with all its extravagances 
or improprieties, ever clings to the memory, — contains this 
aspiration and this remorseful regret : " O Heaven, that I 
could be as one of these day-labourers ! Oh, I would toil 
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till the blood ran down from my temples, to buy myself the 
pleasure of one noontide sleep, the blessing of a single tear ! 
There was a time, too, when I could weep — O ye days of 
peace, thou castle of my father, ye green lovely valleys ! — O 
all ye Elysian scenes of my childhood, will ye never come 
again, never with your balmy sighing cool my burning 
bosom ? Mourn with me, Nature ! They will never come 
again, never cool my burning bosom with their balmy sigh- 
ing. They are gone, gone, and may not return ! " So true 
is it that as every man (incredible though, in some cases, 
this may seem) has been once, no man can be more than 
once, a child. 

No reader of Carlyle will have forgotten that parenthesis 
of peace amid the violence and confusion of ^France's Reign 
of Terror, which describes Danton retiring for a brief interval 
from the bloodshed and the blackness, and trying to recon- 
struct, remake, recreate for himself, the tranquil epoch of 
his pleasant boyhood. "The great heart of Danton is weary 
of it. Danton is gone to native Arcis, for a little breathing- 
time of peace : Aiyay, black Arachne-webs, thou world of 
Fury, Terror, and Suspicion ; welcome, thou everlasting 
Mother, with thy spring greenness, thy kind household loves 
and memorie 1 ; true art thou, were all else untrue ! The 
great Titan walks silent, by the banks of the murmuring 
Aube, in young native haunts that knew him when a boy ; 
wonders what the end of these things will be." We cannot, 
says one, get out of our mind that last visit of Danton to his 
native village. We see him visiting, for the last time, Arcis- 
sur-Aube, the spot where his mother bare him, " for he, too, 
h^d a mother, and lay warm in his cradle like the rest of us." 
Which phrase, however, is a misquotation of what Mr. 
Carlyle says of another, and far less human, leader of the 
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Terrorist party. Relating how Marat's brother come from 
Neufchitel^ after Charlotte Corday had struck the knife 
home^ to ask of the Convention, " that the deceased Jean- 
Paul Marat's musket be given him/' the historian adds : 
"For Marat too had a brother, and natural affections ; and 
was wrapped once in swaddling-clothes, and slept safe in a 

cradle like the rest of us. Ye children of men ! -" 

In another of his works the same graphic philosopher 
declares it strikes him dumb to look over the long series of 
faces, such as any full Church, Court-house, London Tavern 
Meeting, or miscellany of men will show them : remembering 
the while that, some score or two of years ago all these were 
" little red-coloured pulpy infants ; each of them capable of 
being kneaded, baked into any social form you chose : yet 
see now how they are fixed and hardened — into artisans, 
artists, clergy, gentry, learned Serjeants, unlearned dandies, 
and can and shall now be nothing else henceforth !" Which 
reflection reminds us of an apostrophe in this writer's histor- 
iette of the Diamond Necklace, addressed to that "foul Circe 
Megaera," Dame de Lamotte, who figured so disastrously in 
that portentous intrigue : " O Dame de Lamotte ! Dame de 
Lamotte ! Now, when the circle of thy existence lies com- 
plete ; and my eye glances over these twoscore and three 
years that were lent thee, to do evil as thou couldst ! and I 
behold thee a bright-eyed little Tatterdemalion, begging and 
gathering sticks in the Bois de Boulogne ; and also at length 
a squelched Putrefaction, here on London pavements ; with 
the head-dressings and hungerings, the gaddings and hysteri- 
cal gigglings that came between, — what shall I say was the 

meaning of thee at all ? " 

And in truth the sadness of the words. Once a child, as 
involving present degradation and vice, is but too sensibly 
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enhanced when it is of womanhood they are spoken. The 
lapse then looks more tragical still, more painful the contrast, 
keener the reproach, more scathing the shame. Is there a 
crueller item than this, in the catalogue of woes detailed in 
malign minuteness by the first of the Two Voices — 

His little daughter, whose sweet fiice 
He kiss'd, taking his last embrace. 
Becomes dishonour to her race, — 

or a sharper pang in the Wife's Tragedy than when she 
recals how she, too, was once a child : 

When a careless girl I clung 
With proud trust to my own powers ; 

Ah, long since I, too, was young, 
I, too, dream'd of happier hours ! 

Of Miss Ray, the celebrated singer, whose fatal story is so 
prominent in the annals of political gallantry (as Lord Sand- 
wich's mistress), of the eighteenth-century oratorio, and of 
Tyburn-tree, on which Parson Hackman was hanged for mur- 
dering her, Mr. Leigh Hunt tells us," His [Hackman's] victim 
was buried at Elstree, where she had been a lovely and 
happy child, running about with her blooming face, and little 
thinking iHrhat trouble it was to cost her." She is said to 
have been the daughter of a labourer at Elstree — and woe 
worth the day that a Cabinet Minister set eyes on the Hert- 
fordshire rustic's darling. Thousands at this hour, far lower 
sunk than ever she was, can scarce endure the reminder that 
each blighted form among themselves, too, was once a child. 

I meet sin-bloated &ces in the street, 
And shrink as from a blow. I hear wild oaths 
And curses spilt from lips that once were sweet. 
And sealed for Heaven by a mother's kiss. 



II. 



/^NCE A CHILD was the subject of the preceding section, 
^^ — illustrative of what Hartley Coleridge expresses in his 
sonnet on Childhood, 

But Heaven is kind, and therefore all possess 
Once in their life fair Eden's simpleness. 

The same sonnet opens with an exclamation that is suggestive 
of our present topic : 

Oh, what a wilderness were this sad world 
If man were always man, and never child! 

Yet it is certain that persons are here and there to be met 
with, in dead history, and in this actual life, of whom it is 
almost Uterally true, in every but the mere physical sense, 
that they were never young, never had the feelings and fresh- 
ness of children, never knew what it was to revel in and 
reflect 

The innocent brightness of life's new-bom day. 

Maria Bront^ (the Helen Bums of '* Jane Eyre '*), the eldest 
of six children, could only have been a few months more than 
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six years old, Mrs. Gaskell tell us, when Mr. Bront^ removed 
from Thornton (in Bradford parish) to Haworth, in February, 
1820. Those who knew Maria then describe her as grave, 
thoughtful, and quiet, to a degree far beyond her years. " Her 
childhood was no childhood ; the cases are rare in which the 
possessors of great gifts have known the blessings of that 
careless happy time ; their unusual powers stir within them, 
and, instead of the natural life of perception — the objective, 
as the Germans call it-rthey begin the deeper life of reflec- 
tion — ^the subjective. 

" Little Maria Bront^ was delicate and small in appearance, 
which seemed to give greater effect to her wonderful precocity 
of intellect. She must have been her mother's companion 
and helpmate in many a household and nursery experience, 
for Mr. Bront^ was, of course, much engaged in his study ; 
and besides, he was not naturally fond of children, and felt 
their frequent appearance on the scene as a drag both on his 
wife's strength, and as an interruption to the comfort of the 
household." 

A few pages later we read, it is true, of the six little crea- 
tures being used to walk out, hand in hand, towards the 
glorious wild moors, which in after days they loved so pas- 
sionately, — the elder ones taking thoughtful care for the tod- 
dling wee things : but this passage immediately ensues : 
" They were grave and silent beyond their years ; subdued, 
probably, by the presence of serious illness in the house ; 
for, at the time which my informant speaks of, Mrs. Bront^ 
was confined'' to the bedroom from which she never came 
forth alive. ' You would not [good old nurse loquitur] have 
known there was a child in the house, they were such still, 
noiseless, good little creatures. Maria would shut herself up 
[Maria, but seven !] in the children's study with a newspaper. 
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and be able to tell one everything when she came out ; de- 
bates in parliament, and I don't know what all. She was as 
good as a mother to her sisters and brother. But there never 
were such good children. I used to think them spiritless, 
they were so different to any children I had ever seen.* " 

Mrs. Gaskell's doctrine that the cases are rare in which 
greatly gifted persons have been happy in childhood, is open 
to exceptions and limitations and negations which this is not 
the place to propound. Where, however, there is a forcing 
system in action, educationally or otherwise, so as to give 
morbid development to a precocious intellect, the normal 
happiness of childish days is, of course, in extremest peril, 
if not inevitably blighted in the bud. At any rate, a certain 
unnatural pretentiousness, or pragmatical conceit, or priggish 
pedantry, is produced, so essentially unchildlike, which sad- 
dens the beholder if not the infant prodigy itself, and if it does 
not make parents ashamed, invariably makes the judicious 
grieve. Wordsworth depicts the monstrosity to the life : 

This model of a child is never known 
To mix in quarrels ; that were far beneath 
His dignity . . . 

And natural or supernatural fear, 
Unless it leap upon him in a dream. 
Touches him not . . . 

. . . Not blind is he 
To the broad follies of the licensed world, 
Yet innocent himself withal, though shrewd, 
And can read lectures upon innocence ; 
A miracle of scientific lore. 
Ships he can guide across the pathless sea. 
And tell you all their cunning ; he can read 
The inside of the earth, and spell the stars ; 

he knows, too, the policies of foreign lands ; can string you 
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names of districts, cities, towns, " the whole world over, 
tight as beads of dew upon a gossamer thread ; " 

he sifts, he weighs ; 
All things are put to question ; he must live 
Knowing that he grows wiser every day 
Or else not live at all, and seeing too 
Each little drop of wisdom as it falls 
Into the dimpUng dstem of his heart. 

Poor child ! would one say, were there a child in the case. 
However, 

For this unnatural growth the trainer blame, 
Pity the tree. 

For is it not thrice pitiable to see the cherished vanity of 
this enfant terrible^ and how, as surely as ever '^ a thought of 
purer birth rises to lead him towards a better clime,*' so 
surely is 

Some intermeddler ever on the watch 

To drive him back, and pound him, like a stray, 

Within the pinfold of his own conceit 

Meanwhile old grandame earth is grieved to find 
The playthings which her love designed for him 
Unthought of ; in their woodland beds the flowers 
Weep, and the river-sides are all forlorn. 
Oh ! give us once again the wishing cap 
Of Fortunatus, and the invisible coat 
Of Jack the Giant Killer, Robin Hood, 
And Sabra in the forest with St. George t 
The child, whose love is here, at least, doth reap 
One precious gain, that he forgets himself. 

Coleridge complains of Mr. Pitt that he was cast rather 
than grew. From his early childhood it was his father's 
custom to make him stand up on a chair, and declaim before 
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a large company. "The young Pitt was conspicuous far 
beyond his fellows both at school and at college. He was 
always full-grown ; he had neither the promise nor the awk- 
wardness of a growing intellect.'' S. T. C. could have put up 
with a great deal more from Mr. Pitt, had but the Minister 
been once a child. 

Mademoiselle de Scud^ry draws her own portrait as Sapho 
in tome the tenth of the Grand Cyrus^ and means, no doubt, 
to be utterly panegyrical in this bit of the portraiture : " Je 
ne m*arr6terai point k vous dire quelle fut son enfance, car 
elle fut si peu enfant qu'k douze ans On commen9a de parler 
d'elle comme d'une personne dont Tesprit et le jugement 
dtoient d^jk formds et donnoient de Tadmiration k tout le 
monde." No, indeed, Ma'mselle ; on no account pause 
(particularly in tome the tenth) to elaborate a diagram in 
morbid anatomy, upon which the less said the better — albeit 
yourself and the seventeenth century thought otherwise. 

Madame Necker was always saying to her little girl, " Ger- 
maine ! hold yourself up.'' Not that Mademoiselle Germaine 
was particularly in the habit of stooping, as M. Bungener 
observes : the mother meant to express by it, Remember you 
are but a little girl ; but the natural interpretation was, You 
are not a little girl ; if you were, I should not always be tell- 
ing you so. — Was she in fact ever a little girl ? " It appears 
to me,'* says Madame Necker de Saussure, " as if Madame 
de Stael had always been young, but was never a child." 
Amid a group of old fogies in wigs and ruffles, who discussed 
and disputed and dissertated with her, as though she were 
a full-grown blue-stocking, of deepest dye and toughest 
fabric, little Germaine, on her little wooden stool, might have 
the look, but nothing much besides, of a bread-and-butter 
missy. 
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Education apart, however, there are certain natures consti- 
tutionally adult-like, congenitally unchildlike. St Simon, Duke 
and Peer, it has been remarked, says scarcely anything about 
his childhood, voluminous as his Memoirs are, — but we never 
seem to feel the omission. " He gives us the idea of never 
having been young. There is a gravity and earnestness even 
in his most trivial recitals — except when he allows his strong 
natural humour to break forth — ^that appear to belong to a 
character ripe and mature from the very first.'* He does, 
indeed, adds his English translator, speak of having played 
with the Due de Chartres ; but if the young prince played, 
we may be sure the future memoir-writer even then noted his 
movements and counted his steps. The intimacy he had, 
when still very young, with such a person as M. de la Trappe, 
is significant of the precocious staidness of this penetrating 
peer. 

There is the Becky Sharp type, again. Even while yet 
within Miss Pinkerton's seminary, on Chiswick Mall, 
Rebecca gives us to understand that she never knew what 
it was to be a child. " She had never been a girl, she said ; 
she had been a woman since she was eight years old. — O 
why did Miss Pinkerton let so dangerous a bird into her 
cage ?" So, too, when she revisits Queen's Crawley, a mar- 
ried woman, we read that the old haunts, the old fields and 
woods, the copses, ponds, and gardens, the rooms of the 
whole house where she had spent a couple of summers seven 
years ago, were "all carefiiUy revisited by her. She had 
been young there, or comparatively so, for she forgot the 
time when she ever was young." 

Then again there is the Young Smallweed species — of 
whom it was much doubted in Lincoln's Inn whether he 
" was ever a boy *' — for the young fellow stood precociously 
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possessed of centuries of owlish wisdom^ and if he ever lay 
in a cradle^ it seems as if he must have lain there in a tail- 
coat. " He has an old, old eye, has Smallweed . . . In 
short, in his bringing up, he has been so nursed by Law and 
Equity that he has become a sort of fossil Imp," of whom 
the report goes, that his first long-clothes were made from a 
blue bag. His twin-sister, Judy, is his own sister in this 
respect. Of her we are told that she never owned a doll, 
never heard of Cinderella, never played at any game ; that 
she once or twice fell into children's company when she was 
about ten years old, but the children couldn't get on with 
Judy, and Judy couldn't get on with them : she seemed like 
an animal of another species, and there was instinctive re- 
pugnance on both sides. "And her twin-brother couldn't 
wind up a top for his life. He knows no more of Jack^the 
Giant Killer, or of Sindbad the Saildr, than he knows of the 
people in the stars. He could as soon play at leap-frog, or 
at cricket, as change into a cricket or a frog himself." In 
short, there has only been one child in the Smallweed family 
for generations past, and she is in what to any one else would 
be second childhood. It is her first. 

Or shall we suggest, for variety's sake, Crabbe's retired, 
though not at all retiring sea-captain, who breakfasted on 
beef and ale, and dirank punch enough to float the Great 
Eastern : 

Of Captain Dowling would you hear me speak ? 
I'd sit and sing his praises for a week : 
He was a man, and man-like all his joy, — 
I'm led to question was he ever boy ? 

Of the same profession, but not of the same kidney, are the 
tyrannous "oldsters" denounced by a naval man-of-letters, 
ifor looking on the youngster as an animal of another species. 
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and the natural enemy of their own crabbed breed. Such 
men, Mr. Hannay says, are found in all spheres and profes- 
sions. They are the fat, middle-aged fellows (so he defines 
them), who keep -down rising men, in Europe, generally; 
who pooh-pooh new poets and new inventions, and young 
members of parliament, and young writers. ^ The truth is, 
these worthies were never young themselves, except as 
animals ; they were bom sordid and knowing, and they hate 
dawning heart and intellect, as the owl hates breaking day." 
Then again there is the grovelling money-grubbing earth- 
worm type, of your Ralph Nickleby sort, which promising 
lad commenced usury on a limited scale at school, ^' not per- 
mitting his faculties to rust, even at that early age," — ^putting 
out at good interest a small capital of slate-pencil and 
marbles, and gradually extending his operations until they 
aspired to the copper coinage of this realm, in which he 
speculated to considerable advantage. Always the usurer, 
never a child. Southey stigmatises a demi-millionnaire of 
this description, in his "Alderman's Funeral :" 

Arithmetic 
Was the sole science he was ever taught ; 
The multiplication-table was his Creed, 
His Paternoster and his Decalogue. 
"When yet he was a boy, and should have breathed 
The open air and sunshine of the fields, 
To give his l^lood its natural spring and play. 
He in a close and dusky counting-house 
Smoke-dried and seared and shrivelled up his heart. 
So from the way in which he was trained up 
His feet departed not ; he toiled and moiled. 
Poor muck-worm I through his threescore years and ten, — 



always " very successful," never a child. 
Then too there is your dull, dry, mechanical mortsii, such 
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as the chief waiter at the Gray's Inn Coffee-house, who 
snubbed David Copperfield, — a stout, potential old man, 
with a double chin, in black breeches and stockings, who 
came out of a place like a churchwarden's pew, at the end of 
the coffee-room, where he kept company with a cash-box, a 
Directory, and a Law-list. " As I followed the chief waiter 
with my eyes, I could not help thinking that the garden in 
which he had gradually blown to be the flower he was, was 
an arduous place to rise in. It had such a prescriptive, stiff- 
necked, long-established, solemn, elderly air. I glanced 
about the room, which had had its sanded floor sanded, no 
doubt, in exactly the same manner when its chief waiter was 
a boy — if he ever was a boy, which appeared improbable." 
Or there are your prim, demure little people, of such metho- 
dical old-fashioned ways, that even in mid-childhood you 
see in them next to nothing of the child. Paulina, in " Vil- 
lette," as we first see her tiny ladyship, is of this order of 
creation. The writer retracts the term child as applied to 
her. "When I sdcychildl use an inappropriate and unde- 
scriptive term — a term suggesting any picture rather than 
that of the demure little person in a morning frock and white 
chemisette, that might just have fitted a good-sized doll *' — 
and who, as Lucy Snowe further depicts her, was perched 
now on a high chair beside a stand, whereon was her toy 
work-box of white varnished wood, and holding in her hand 
a shred of a handkerchief, which she was professing to hem, 
and at which she bored perseveringly with a needle, that in 
her fingers seemed almost a skewer, pricking herself ever 
ah4 anon, marking the cambric with a track of minute red 
dots\ occasionally starting when the perverse weapon — 
swerving from her control — inflicted a deeper stab than 
usual j but still silent, diligent, absorbed, womanly. 
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Children (by courtesy, or conventional tradition, so called) 
of this species are seldom childlike in the playground. The 
playground is, indeed, a great testing-place for what is young 
and hearty in its visitors. Sometimes from weakly health, 
sometimes from a shrinking, sensitive, acutely nervous tem- 
perament, sometimes from phlegmatic stolidity and sleepy 
inertness, children who " go out to play " are anything but 
playful on the spot, and present under divers phases the one 
pervading essence of never a child. They are of that section 
of children playing in the market-place, of whom their 
cheerier companions make complaint. We have piped unto 
you, and ye have not danced. Such is the " sickly boy " in 
Scott's " Rokeby,'' whose heart was "too soft from early life 
to hold with fortune needful strife," and on whom his warlike 
sire impatiently and intolerantly " set contemptuous brand, 
for feeble heart and forceless hand," though, to compensate 
for this disdainfril harshness, 

A fond mother's care and joy 
Were centred in her sickly boy. 
No touch of childhood's frolic mood 
Show'd the elastic spring of blood ; 
Hour after hour he loved to pore 
On Shakespeare's rich and varied lore, 
But turned from martial scenes and light. 
From FalstafTs feast and Percy's fight, 
To ponder Jacques' moral strain, 
And muse with Hamlet, wise in vain ; 
And weep himself to soft repose 
O'er gentle Desdemona's woes. 

Novalis, we are told, though without suffering from absolute 
disease, was extremely delicate in childhood. Dreamy and 
silent, he shunned the society of boys of his own age, and 
was " remarked for nothing save his passionate tenderness 
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for his mother, whose side he could scarcely be induced to 
quit." Chamisso was another of the " thoughtful and silent" 
ones — " loving to retire from his playmates and indulge un 
interruptedly his own reveries." Of Henry von Kleist, too, 
the distinguished dramatist, we are told, that ^'even as a 
child'* he exhibited a tendency to melancholy and reverie," 
and would often '' steal from his playmates to wander alone 
in the churchyard.** George Schatz, one of high repute in 
German Uterature, " being of a delicate constitution, preferred 
books to the society and amusements of other boys of his 
age." The effects of a fall when about a year old rendered 
Talleyrand lame for life, and as the contempt and aversion 
from him which his parents did not attempt to conceal, '^ im- 
posed a gloomy and taciturn character on the boy," so not 
only at home, but at the College d'Harcourt, at the seminary 
of St. Sulpice, and afterwards at the Sorbonne, he maintained 
the character of a shy, proud, bookish lad. Niebuhr, a bio- 
grapher represents as necessarily contracting studious habits, 
as well from the absence of all outward interruptions, as be- 
cause a weakly constitution, produced by a marsh-fever, ha d 
incapacitated him for the boisterous amusements of more ro- 
bust children. Of Lavater we read that the severity of his 
mother oppressed his youthful mind, and that in his bo3rish 
da3rs he was noted for a fantastic solitary disposition, and an 
aversion to school and school-fellowship. When the father 
of our Dr. Watts was imprisoned on account of his religion, 
his wife used to sit on a stone at the prison-door, with little 
Isaac in her arms : and when the child was sent, in his fourth 
year, to the free-grammar-school of his native town, South- 
ampton, his leisure hours were all spent in reading, instead of 
joining the other boys at play, and whatever little present 
the child got in money was sure to go for books. 
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Some boys there are — as there are some men — a student 
of boyhood has remarked, who, in spite of all encouragement 
and even goading, will not take much part in the sports of 
their fellows. ^' Sometimes this arises from extreme physical 
weakness, which may be outgrown in time, but which cannot 
be cured by force. Sometimes it arises from temperament. 
Generally it is an imhappy temperament, but occasionally 
. . . . it is that temperament of deep thoughtfiilness 
which seems the one indispensable condition of all kinds of 
greatness." 

Let us not forget that Milton puts these words into the 
mouth of his Divine Speaker in the " Paradise Regained " : 

When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing ; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do, 
What might be public good ; myself I thought 
Bom to that end, bom to promote all'trath, 
AU righteous thmgs. 

Mr. Gladstone in an address to the Liverpool Association, 
which drew upon him the thunder of the Times — as though 
he were imperilling muscular Christianity, in its playground 
development — dwelt admiringly and seasonably (1857) on 
the instance of the boy Henry Havelock, " the reserved and 
gentle Charterhouse boy, who mixed little in the' sports of 
his school-fellows, but nursed thus early, in thoughtfulness 
and silence, the head and heart that were to save India at 
Cawnpore." 

BosweU reports of Johnson that he never joined with the 
other boys at Lichfield school in their ordinary diversions. 
" His defective sight, indeed, prevented him from enjoying 
the common sports, and he once pleasantly remarked, to me, 
* how wonderfully well he had contrived to be idle without 

3 
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them.'" One of his school-fellows relates that he could not 
oblige Johnson more than by sauntering away the hours of 
vacation in the fields^ during which he was more engaged in 
talking to himself than to his Companion. — Young Fichte 
used to wander into the fields, quitting his companions, bois- 
terous in their mirth, to roam away and enjoy the luxury of 
solitude. " This pale and meditative child is at ease in soli^ 
tude. He stands for hours gazing into the far distance, or 
in mournful yearning at the silent sky overarching, him. 
The sun goes down and the boy returns home melancholy 
with the twilight." Though cases like this may, in the Little 
Pickle sense, come clearly under the category of Never a 
Child, they required a good broad line of demarcation from 
the preternatural and preposterously premature gravity of 
the Thomas Diafoirus sort, in Moli^re's comedy, — of whom 
Monsieur son p^re so proudly bears record, that "lorsqu'il 
etatit petit, il n'a jamais ^t^ ce qu'on appelle mi^vre et 
^veilld ; on le voyait tonjours doux, paisible et taciturne, ne 
disant jamais mot, et nejouant jamais k tous ces petits jeux 
que Ton nomme enfantins." 

Of Shelley we are told by an old Etonian that, either from 
natural delicacy of frame, or from possessing a mind which 
in boyhood busied itself in grasping thoughts beyond his 
age, probably from something of both, he shunned or de- 
spised the customary games and exercises of youth, " This 
made him with other boys a byword and a jest. He was 
known as Mad Shelley, and many a cruel torture was prac- 
tised upon him for his moody and singular exclusiveness.' 
Yet who shall say of Shelley, Never a child ? . Has he not been 
expressly designated, "eternal child"? In the portrait of 
Byron, says the author of that expression, — taken at the age 
of nineteen, you see the unnatural age of premature passion. 
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— ^his hair is young,' his dress is youthful, but his face is old : 
" in Shelley, you see the eternal child, none the less that his 
hair is gray, and that ' sorrow seems half his immortality/ " 
Insomuch that Milton's lines have been thought not inappli- 
cable to him — 

And now a sprightly cherub he appears, 
Not of the prime, but such that in his face 
Youth smiles celestial — 

lines which, considering the original object of them, will 
perhaps, by persons who recognise in SheUey nothing but 
what is evil, be pronounced more applicable by far than 
otherwise could be allowed. 

When Samuel Taylor Coleridge was five-and-twenty, or 
thereabouts, he wrote a letter to his hospitable friend Mr. 
Poole, in which he narrated the chief events and memorabilia 
of his childhood. According to this narrative, S. T. C. had 
a hard time of it, mainly owing to the enmity of a nurse 
whose passion was all for an elder brother of his, and from 
whom he received only thumps and ill names. "So I became 
fretful, and timorous, and a tell-tale ; and the schoolboys 
drove me from play, and were always tormenting me. And 
hence I took no pleasure in boyish sports, but read inces- 
santly And I used to lie by the wall, and mope. 

..... So I became a dreamer, and acquired an indisposi- 
tion to all bodily activity ; and I was fretful, and inordinately 
passionate 5 and as I could not play at anything, and was 
slothful, I was despised and hated by the boys : and because 
I could read and spell, and had, I may truly say, a memory 
and understanding forced into almost unnatural ripeness, I 
was flattered and wondered at by the old women.*' The old 
women, in such cases, are not good for much, unless for 
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mischief. But many a poet, midway in his poetic career, or 
at the close of it — with or without anile admirers — retains the 
sense of loneliness that was strong upon him, as an uncared- 
for child. 

No, if life seems lone to me, 

'Tis scarce lonelier than at first. 
Lonely natures there must be. 

Eagles are so. I was nurst 
Far from love in infancy : 

I have sought to slake my thirst 
At high founts ; to fly alone, 

Haunt the heaven, and soar, and sing. 
Earth's warm joys I have not known. 

In a supplementary note, written in after life, to his autobio- 
graphical letter to Mr. Poole, Coleridge says of himself that, 
being the youngest child, he possibly inherited the weakly 
state of health of his father, who died, at the age of sixty-two, 
before Samuel Taylor had reached his ninth year, "and from 
certain jealousies," he continued, " of old Molly, my brother 
Frank's doting nurse, and by the infusion of her jealousies 
into my brother's mind, I was in earliest childhood huffed 
away from the enjoyments of muscular activity in play, to 
take refuge at my mother's side on my little stool, to read my 
little book, and to listen to the talk of my elders." He was 
driven from life in motion to life in thought and sensation. 
" I never played except to myself, and then only acted over 
what I had been reading or fancying, or half one, half the 
other, with a stick cutting down weeds and nettles, as one of 
the ' Seven Champions of Christendom.' Alas ! I had all 
the simplicity, all the docility of the little child, but none of 
the child's habits. I never thought as a child, never had the 
language of a child." 

Hans Christian Andersen bears record of himself that he 
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scarcely ever associated with other boys. Even at school he 
took no share in their games, but continued to sit within the 
house. But not to mope there. Never a child is no designa- 
tion for the author of The Ugly Duck and a score of other real 
child-stories. At home, he says, he had playthings sufficient, 
which his fathe)* had made for him ; his greatest pleasure 
consisted in making clothes for his dolls, or in stretching 
out one of his mother's aprons between the wall and a cur- 
rant bush he had planted in the yard, and so to look in be- 
tween the "sun-illumined leaves." In fine, he was a "strange 
dreamy lad,'' and so frequently went with his eyes closed that 
people took him to be weak sighted, whereas the keen sense 
of vision was one which he especially cultivated. 

Thomas Lovell Beddoes — one of the most Elizabethan in 
spirit, as well as to the letter, of our Georgian or Vidtorian 
dramatists, — was considered, when at the Charterhouse, " a 
very clever boy, not fond of society or the usual games of 
schoolboys." Hartley Coleridge, his brother tells us, never 
played. "He was indeed incapable of the adroitness and 
presence of mind required in the most ordinary sports." As 
O'Connell used to say of Sir Robert. Peel, and his gait in 
walking, that he had two left legs, so Robert Southey used to 
tell his nephew, little Hartley, that he had two left hands. 
Thus incapable of cricket, hockey, or prisoner's base, the boy 
was thrown upon himself, and cherished the introspective 
habit with which he was already too familiar for his good. 
Day-dreams and air-castle-building he found a pleasant 
enough substitute for playground romps. 

As a little boy, he paid the usual penalty, Mr. Derwent 
Coleridge says, of " helpless oddity." Though not persecuted 
with the "savagery" too common in schoolroom and play-yard, 
he was "plagued" to an extent he hardly ever got the better 
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of. But with all this incapacity for robust spots, Hartley 
was not wanting in personal courage. " When very young 
he ran into the Greta to save a child from drowning, which 
he effected by holding its head above water till a passer-by 
was attracted by his cries. The grateful mother, a poor 
woman, brought him a bag of marbles." She might as well, 
his brother observes, have presented him with the balls of an 
Indian juggler, for any use that he could make of them. 

A fellow-pupil at Miss Wooler's at Roe Head, with Char- 
lotte Brontfe, gives this account of the latter : " In our play- 
hours she sat, or stood still, with a book, if possible. Some 
of us once urged her to be on our side in a game at ball. 
She said she had never played, and could not play. We 
made her try, but soon found that she could not see the ball, 
so we put her out She took all our proceedings with pliable 
indifference, and always seemed to need a previous resolution^ 
to say ' No ' to anything. She used to go and stand under 
the trees in the playground and say it was pleasanter." Mrs. 
Gaskell's report on the subject is, that Charlotte was an in- 
defatigable student, who never lost a moment of time, and 
seemed to grudge the necessary leisure for relaxation and 
play-hours, "which might be partly accounted for by the 
awkwardness in all games occasioned by her shortness of 
sight. Yet, in spite of these unsociable habits, she was a 
g^eat favourite with her school-fellows. She was always 
ready to try and do what they wished, though not sorry 
when they called her awkward, and left her out of their 
sports." 

In childhood she could seldom play 
With merry heart whose flashings rise 
Like splendour-winged butterflies 

From honey'd hearts of flowers in May — 
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a stanza by one whose early lot may suggest to us a more 
painful aspect of the doom, Never a Child. The offspring of 
a canal boatman, whose earnings were ten shillings a week, 
and this precarious, and whose home was a hovel too low to 
stand upright in, Gerald Massey, at eight years of age, was 
sent to a neighbouring silk-mill, rising at five in the morning, 
sunmier and winter, working till half-past six in the evening, 
and receiving on Saturday night the sums of ninepence, one 
shilling, and finally one shilling and threepence for his whole 
week's toil. *^But the mill was burnt down, and the children 
held a jubilee over it. The boy stood twelve hours in the 
wind, and sleet, and miid, rejoicing in the conflagration 
which thus liberated him. Then he went to straw-plaiting — 
as toilsome, and perhaps more unwholesome, than factory 
work. Without exercise, in a marshy district, the plaiters 
were constantly having racking attacks of ague. The boy 
had the disease for three years, ending with tertian ague. 
Sometimes four of the family and the mother lay. ill at one 
time, all crying with thirst, with no one to give them drink, 
and each too weak to help the others." His own words in 
reference to this period of his life are sternly illustrative of 
our text and title : " Having had to earn my own dear bread 
by the eternal cheapening of flesh and blood thus early, I 
never knew what childhood meant : I had no childhood." 
Pregnant comment on the Cry of the Children that thrills 
through Mrs. Browning's verse : 

Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 

Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mother's, — 

And that cannot stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 

The yoimg birds are chirping in the nest. 
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The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 

The young flowers are blowing toward the west — 
But the young, young children, O my brothers. 

They are weeping bitterly I — 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free. 

After saying that the innocent prattle of his children takes 
out the sting of a man's poverty, Charles Lamb checks him- 
self, as it were, with the mournful memento that the children 
of the very poor do not prattle. " It is none of the least 
frightful features in that condition, that there is no childish- 
ness in its dwellings. Poor people, said a sensible old nurse 
to us once, do not bring up their children ; they drag them 
up. The little careless darling of the wealthier nursery, in 
their hovel is transformed betimes into a premature reflecting 
person.*' The children of the very poor, says Elia, further on, 
have no young times. It made his very heart bleed to over- 
hear the casual street-talk between a poor woman and her 
little girl. "It is not of toys, of nursery books, of summer 
holidays (fitting that age) ; of the promised sight, or play ; 
of praised sufficiency at school. It is of mangling and clear- 
starching, of the price of coals, or of potatoes. The ques- 
tions of the child, that should be the outpourings, of curiosity 
in idleness, are marked with forecast and melancholy provi- 
dence. It has come to be a woman — ^before it was a child. 
It has learned to go to market ; it chaffers, it haggles, it 
envies, it murmurs ; it is knowing, acute, sharpened; it never 
prattles." In a word, it never was a child. 

Even the sunburnt faces of gipsy children, half-naked 
though they be, suggest, as Mr. Dickens has said, a drop of 
comfort. It is a pleasant thing, he remarks, to see that the 
sun has been where they are (thus making them seem a 
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relief by contrast to the underground toilers in the verses 
just quoted — 

And well may the children weep before you I 

They are weary ere they run ; 
They have never seen the sunshine, nor the glory 

Which is brighter than the sun :) — 

pleasant to know that the " air and light are on them every 
day ; to feel that they are children^ and lead children's lives ; 
that if their pillows be damp, it is with the dews of heaven, 
and not with tears ; that the limbs of their girls are free, and 
that they are not crippled by distortions, imposing an un- 
natural and horrible penance upon their sex ; that their lives 
are spent, from day to day, at least among the waving trees, 
and not in the midst of dreadful engines which make young 
children old before they know what childhood is, and give 
them the exhaustion and infirmity of age, without, like age, 
the privilege to die.*' Which account — ^happily no longer of 
national application — Mr. Dickens concluded with the aspira- 
tion, God send that old nursery tales were, true, and that 
gipsies stole such children by the score ! 

But even the gipsy child has been known to betray signs 
of premature care. There are some feeling stanzas by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, addressed to a gipsy child he met with on 
the sea-shore at Douglas, in the Isle of Man, which attest 
this fact. Happily an exception, and, as such, proving the 
rule, in gipsy children's favour. 

Who taught this pleading to unpractised eyes ? 
Who hid such import in an infant's gloom ? 
Who lent thee, child, this meditative guise ? 
What clouds thy forehead, and fore-dates thy doom ? 
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Glooms that go deep as thine I have not known 
Moods of fantastic sadness, nothing worth. 
Thy sorrow and thy cahnness are thine own : 
Glooms that enhance and glorify this earth. 



Down the pale cheek long lines of shadow slope, 
Which years, and curious thought, and suffering give — 
Thou hast foreknown the vanity of hope, 
Foreseen thine harvest — yet proceed'st to live. 

meek anticipant of that sure pain 

Whose sureness grey-hair'd scholars hardly learn ! 
What wonder shall time breed, to swell thy strain ? 
What heavens, what earth, what suns shalt thou discern ? 

Ere the long night, whose stillness brooks no star. 
Match that funereal aspect with her pall, 

1 think thou wilt have fathom'^ life too far. 
Have known too much — or else forgotten all. 

Sorrowing childhood is ever a sad sight. Look at the orphan 
for whom no one cares, for whom — ^as she is pictured in one 
of the Nodes — ^no face ever brightens, no voice grows 
musical ; who performs in slavish drudgery her solitary and 
thankless labours, and feels that, from morning to night, the 
scowl of tyranny is upon her — and see how nature pines, and 
shivers; and gets stunted, in the absence of the genial light 
of humanity. "Even the buoyant, the elastic, the airy, 
volatile spirit of childhood cannot sustain itself against the 
weight of self- degradation thus bearing it down with the con- 
sciousness of contumely and contenxpt." The .Shepherd 
compares such a child, bereft of childhood's best belongings, 
to " a bit unlucky lily, chance-planted amang the cauld clay 
on a bleak knowl to the north,'* where the morning svm 
never, and the evening sun seldom shines^ and bleakness is 
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the general character of the ungenial day. " It struggles at 
a smile, does the bit bonny stranger white- lily — ^but you see 
it's far frae happy, and that it'll be sune dead. The bee 
passes it by, for it's quite scentless ; and though some drops 
o' dew do visit it — for the heavens are still gracious to the 
dying outcast — ^yet they canna freshen up its droopin head, 
so weak at last, that the stalk could hardly bear up a butter- 
fly." Add to orphanhood the brand of illegitimacy, and to 
the cup of sorrows for young lips is added, without stint, the 
X wormwood and the galL 

Alone among his young compeers, 
Was Bryan from his infant years ; 
A moody and heart-broken boy, 
Estranged from sympathy and joy. 
Bearing each taunt which careless tongue 
On his mysterious lineage flung. 

But, given vice and extreme penury in the so-called home, 
and there needs neither the pang of orphanhood nor the 
brand of bastardy to sear childhood, and shrivel it up out- 
wardly, and wither up the very soul of it within. One of the 
glimpses, the 0*Hara Family used to give us of squalid 
wretchedness in the lowest of Irish cabins was meant to 
exemplify this state of things. Pierce Shea is passing by a 
cabin which the tithe-proctor has recently " spoliated,'' and, 
as the rain is falling, he knocks for admission at the door, 
supposing it to be secured. " A husky voice desired him to 
come in ; he did so, and beheld such a scene of misery as 
his eyes had never before experienced. The large, waste 
den, with its sides rough as a quarry, and the black roof 
dripping rain and soot, did not contain a single article of the 
most common domestic furniture. On a small bundle of 
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straw, at one side, lay a shivering girl of some nine or ten 
years, while two other children, a boy and a girl, not more 
than five or six, squatted on the damp clay floor, which was 
strewed with straw and rushes, not in childish sport, but in 
that premature melancholy and abstraction which the children 
of want and misery so often exhibit to the eye of a susceptible 
beholder/ Such a beholder, for instance, as the Hermit of 
Bellyfiille, whom sights like this make more radical than 
ever in his sentiments, and more apostrophical in his style. 
" Holy childhood, with still the bloom of its first home upon 
it,*' he excladms, thinking, no doubt, of Wordsworth's asser- 
tion that 

Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 

For what else than a paraphrase of these lines is the Hermit's 
next sentence : " For, indeed, there is a sanctity about child- 
hood ; it is a bright new-comer from the world unknown, a 
creature with unfolded soul. And yet, are there hot states 
where, while yet the creature draws its pauper milk — of the 
same sort, by the way, that nurtured Abel — we give it to 
those fiends of earth, violence and wrong, and then scourge, 
imprison, hang the pupil for the teaching of its masters ? 
Childhood, with its innocence killed in the very seed ! Child- 
hood, a fetid imp in rags, with fox-like, thievish eyes and 
lying breath, the foul vermin of a city I " Rare the nature 
that amid such environments would grow up the Marian Erie 
of Mrs. Browning's poem — ^but then Marian at least had 
country sights and sounds and influences within reach, and 
could steal away from home wretchedness and wickedness 
and hate, to revel in nature's profusion of delights. 
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Yet the outcast child, 
For whom the very mother's face forewent 
The mother's special patience, lived and grew ; 
Learnt early to cry low, and walk alone, 
With that pathetic vacillating roll 
Of the infant body on the uncertain feet 
(The earth being felt imstable ground so soon), 
At which most women's arms unclose at once 
With irrepressive instinct. Thus, at three, 
This poor weaned kid would run off from the fold. 
This babe would steal from off the mother's chair. 
And creeping through the golden walls of gorse. 
Would find some keyhole towards the secrecy 
Of Heaven's high blue, and, nestling down, peer out — 
Oh, not to catch the angels at their games. 
She had never heard of angels, — ^but to gaze 
She knew not why, to see she knew not what, 
A-hungering outward firom the barren earth 
For something like a joy. She liked, she said, •] 

To dazzle black her sight against the sky. 
For then, it seemed, some grand blind Love>came down, 
And groped her out, and clasped her with a kiss ; 
She learnt God that way, and was beat for it 
Whenever she went home, — ^yet came again. 
As surely as the trapped hare, getting free. 
Returns to his form. 

And thus^ and only thus, it came to pass — ^thanks to the 
graciousness of a most rare temperament, and the benign 
influences of boon mother Nature — that Marian Erie escaped^ 
what so few in her position would have escaped, the disastrous 
but too frequent doom of being never a child. 



III. 



'T^HAT every man, every woman, has been Once A CHILD, 
■*' was the subject of our first paper. That, nevertheless, 
here and there a man may be too surely found, now and then 
a woman, who may be said to have been Never A Child, 
was affirmed and illustrated in a second. Thirdly and lastly, 
we touch on that exceptional but authentic creature whose 
nature is to be Always a Child. 

It may, or may not, be a compliment to say of some full- 
grown person, Always a Child \ Cela di^end. The import 
of the phrase may be, that he has never ceased to be child- 
like, — in disposition, simplicity, cheery sportiveness, and 
artless candour, — and then it is a compliment, surely, ^re 
et simple. But the import of the phrase may, on the other 
hand, be, that he has never ceased to be childish, — and then, 
as surely, it is the flat reverse. The same apostle who, in 
the same epistle, would have his Greek converts "be not 
children in understanding : howbeit in malice be ye children, 
but in understanding be men,'' proposes himself as an en- 
sample to them, when he records his theory and practice of 
development and self-culture, saying, that when he was a 
child he spake as a child, understood as a child, thought as 
a child ; but that when he became a man he"put away childish 
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things. For to everything there is a season^ and a time to 
every purposeunder the sun. Or as Shakespeare expresses 
it — for we have yet to learn that Shakespeare may not be 
quoted in the same paragraph with Solomon, and even in 
the sentence next after him — 

How many things by season seasoned are 
To their right praise and true perfection ! 

Second childhood is so out of season, that the very name 
begets at once a kind of shocked compassion. 

Sir Thomas Browne, in his Religio Medici, makeS confes- 
sion, that he finds in his confirmed age the same sins he 
discovered in his youth : " I conmiitted many then because 
I was a child ; and, because I conunit them still, I am yet 
an infant. Therefore I perceive a man may be twice a child, 
before the age of dotage ; and stand in need of -^son's bath 
before, threescore." In another of his great moral treatises 
the peerless old physician bids us confound not the distinc- 
tions of our life, which nature hath divided ; that is, youth, 
adolescence, manhood, and old age ; nor in these divided 
periods, wherein, says he, " thou art in a manner four, con- 
ceive thyself but one. Let every division be happy in its 
proper virtues, nor one vice run through all. Let each dis- 
tinction have its salutary transition, and critically deliver thee 
from the imperfections of the former ; so ordering the whole 
that prudence and virtue may have the largest section. Do 
as a child but when- thou art a child, and ride not on a reed 
at twenty. He who hath not taken leave of the follies of his 
youth, and in his maturer state scarce got out of that division, 
disproportionately divideth his days, crowds up the latter 
part of his life, and leaves too naurow a comer for the age of 
wisdom ; and so hath room to be a man scsu-ce longer than 
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he hath been a youth. Rather than to make this confusion, 
anticipate the virtues of age, and hve long without the infirm- 
ities of it." 

In the unfavourable sense of the term, though of course 
with some modification of its meaning, has our King James 
the First been said to have been always a child. Buchanan 
was his tutor, and made him a pedant, ^' which was all,'' he 
said, " that he could make of him '' ; he was a king, as Leigh 
Hunt observes, while yet a child, and was " at once clever 
and foolish ; confident, and, in some respects, of no courage ; 
the son of handsome people, and yet disjointedly put to- 
gether; and he continued to be a child as long as he existed." 
Men, again, like Gay and Goldsmith, among our Enghsh 
poets, have been sometimes reproachfiiUy said, but sometimes 
(and oftener, we hope) half enviously and wholly in kindness, 
to have remained children their lives long, never to have out- 
grown the simplicity of their first two decades. " I suppose 
Mr. Gay will return from the Bath," surmises Doctor Swift, 
rather severely, "with twenty pounds more flesh, and two 
hundred less in money. Providence never designed him to 
be above two-and twenty, by his thoughtlessness and gulli- 
bility. He hath as little foresight of age, sickness, poverty, 
or loss of admirers, as a girl at sixteen." Swift gives him no 
credit, in short, for ever communing with himself in the Lake 
Poet's style, who, as he heard the skylark warbling in the 
sky, and bethought him of the playfiil hare he had just seen 
"running races in her mirth," followed up his self-gratulating 

Even such a happy child of earth am I ; 
Even as these blissful creatures do I fare ; 
Far from the world I walk, and from all care — 

with the monitory memento. 
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But there may come another day to me — 
Solitude, pain of heart, distress, and poverty. 
My whole life I have lived in pleasant thought, 
As if life's business were a summer mood ; 
As if all needful things would come unsought 
To genial fadth, still rich in genial good ; 
But how can he expect that others should 
Build for him, sow for him, and at his call 
Love him who for himself will take no heed at all ? 

Goldsmith, again, " in wit a man — simplicity a child," was in 
that respect always a child. Lord Clare's daughter, by mar- 
riage the first Marchioness of Buckingham, who made him 
her companion and playfellow, while she was yet in her first 
childhood, loved long afterwards to say that he was never 
out of his. But she, at least, ever honoured his memory, 
though he had entered into all her games with all her own 
gaiety and glee. Others counted it a sorry sign that the 
Doctor could so "let himself down," in years as well as dignity 
— dropping some forty years as heedlessly as he dropped his 
walking-stick or even his best new wig. 

A quantum, more or less, of imbecility is by many almost 
inevitably attached to the notion of one who is "always a 
child." Their exemplar of this character is such a being as 
Clifford P3mcheon, in Mr. Hawthorne's romance. Clifford, we 
are told, had no burden of care upon him ; there were none 
of those questions and contingencies with the future to be 
settled, which wear away all other lives, and render them not 
worth having, by the very process of providing for their sup- 
port. " In this respect he was a child — a child for the whole 
term of his existence, be it long or short. Indeed, his life 
seemed to be standing still at a period little in advance of 
childhood, and to cluster all his reminiscences about that 
epoch ; just as, after the torpor of a heavy blow, the sufferer's 

4 
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reviving consciousness goes back to a period considerably 
behind the accident that stupefied him. He sometimes told 
Phoebe and Hephzibah his dreams, in which he invariably 
played the part of a child or a very young man/' Examples 
are given, and the remark then made, that had Clififord, every 
^ime that he emerged out of dreams so life-like, undergone 
the torture of transformation from a boy into (what he actually 
was) an old and broken man, the daily recurrence of the 
shock would have been too much to bear. It would have 
caused an acute agony to thrill, from the morning twilight, 
all the day through, until bedtime ; and even then would have 
mingled a dull inscrutable pain, and pallid hue of misfortune, 
with the visionary bloom and adolescence of his slumbers. 
But the nightly moonshine interwove itself with the morning 
mist, and enveloped him as in a robe, which he hugged about 
his person, and seldom let realities pierce through ; he was 
not often quite awake, but slept open-eyed, and perhaps 
fancied himself most dreaming then. "Thus, lingering 
always so near his childhood, he had sympathies with child- 
ren, and kept his heart the fresher thereby, like a reservoir 
into which rivulets were pouring, not far from the fountain- 
head. Though prevented, by a subtle sense of propriety, 
from desiring to associate with them, he loved few things 
better than to look out of the arched window, and see a little 
girl driving her hoop along the side-walk, or schoolboys at a 
game of balL Their voices, also, were very pleasant to him, 
heard at a distance, all swarming and intermingling together, 
as flies do in a sunny room. 

" Clifford would, doubtless, have been glad to share their 
sport. One afternoon he was seized with an irresistible desire 
to blow soap-bubbles ; an amusement, as Hephzibah told 
Phoebe apart, that had been a favourite one with her brother 
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when they were both children. Behold him, therefore, at the 
arched window, with an earthen pipe in his mouth ! Behold 
him, with his grey hair, and a wan, unreal smile over his 
countenance, where still hovered a beautiful grace, which his 
worst enemy must have acknowledged to be spiritual and 
immortal since it had survived so long ! Behold him scatter- 
ing airy spheres abroad, from the window into the street ! 
Little impalpable worlds were those soap-bubbles, with the 
big world depicted, in hues bright as imagination, on the 
nothing of their surface. It was curious to see how the 
passers-by regarded these brilliant fantasies, as they came 
floating down, and made the dull atmosphere imaginative 
about them. Some stopped to gaze, and, perhaps, carried a 
pleasant recollection of the bubbles onward as far as the 
street comer ; some looked angrily upward, as if poor Clifford 
wronged them, by setting an image of beauty afloat so hear 
their dusty pathway. A great many put out their fingers or 
their walking-sticks, to touch withal ; and were perversely 
gratified, no doubt, when the bubble, with all its pictiured 
earth and sky scene, vanished as if it had never been." 

This psychological study avoids all that is repulsive and 
realistic in such pictures as, for instance, that by Crabbe of 
Edward Shore, whose "ruffled mind was pictured in his 
face," and for a season vented its agitation in mamiacal 
excess : 

Then as its wrath subsided, by degrees 
The mind sank slowly to infantine ease ; 
To playful folly, and to causeless joy, 
Speech without aim, and without end employ, 
He drew fantastic figures on the wall, 
And gave some wild relation of them all ; 
With brutal shape he joined the human face. 
And idiot smiles approved the motley race. 
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Nothing knows Edward Shore of that " subtle sense of 
propriety" which restrained Clifford Pyncheon from making 
street-children his associates. On the contrary, allowed to 
wander where he will, and find '^ his own resources for the 
eager mind/' 

The playful children of the place he meets, 
Pla3rAil with them he rambles through the streets ; 
In all they need, his stronger arm he lends. 
And his lost mind, to these approving friends. 

« « « « * 

Rarely from town, nor then unwatch'd, he goes. 
In darker mood, as if to hide his woes ; 
Returning soon, he with impatience seeks 
His youthful friends, and shouts, and sings, and speaks ; 
Speaks a wild speech with action all as wild— 
Hie children's leader, and himself a child ; 
He spins their top, or, at their bidding, bends 
His back, while o'er it leap his laughing friends ; 
Simple and weak, he acts the boy once more. 
And heedless children call him Silly Shore. 

But it is neither to such impersonated types as Mr. Haw- 
thorne's blower of bubbles, or as Crabbe's leader at leap-frog, 
that the title of this paper, "Always a Child," bears reference, 
— ^whatever may be their claim to a compartment in the 
category. Alike from Nathaniel Hawthorne," the visionary 
romancer, and from George Crabbe, the realistic poet, we can, 
however, gather types of the healthier sort actually, intended, 
and free from the morbid taint which affects the two poor 
naturals now dismissed. The Vicar of the Borough^ whose 
arts were fiddling and fishing, w|lo was not above amusing his 
fair friends with riddles and charades, for " our priest was 
pheerfiil, and in season gay," and " the frank and youthful 
loved his pleasant joke"— of him we are told, living and 
dying, that 
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No trifles failed his easy mind to please, 
And all his passions sunk in early ease ; 
Nor one so old has left this world of sin 
More like the being that he entered in. 

And in. one of the transatlantic tale-teller^s best-known 
stories, " My dear wife," exclaims a laughing husband, " you 
are as much a child as Violet and Peony " (who are seen 
making a snow-image in the garden). And in one sense, so 
she was, the story-teller agrees ; for all through life she had 
kept her heart full of childlike simplicity and faith, which 
was as pure and clear as crystal ; and, looking at all matters 
through this transparent mediimi, she "sometimes saw truths 
so profound, that other people laughed at them as nonsense 
and absurdity." " Oh, Solon," cries the Egyptian priest in 
Plato's TimcBtiSj " you Greeks are ever children ; there is not 
an old man in Greece!" by which he meant that the 
Greeks were all young in soul, and had no tradition vener- 
able through ancient report, no doctrine hoary with years. 
This may have been a left-handed sort of compliment ; but 
it expresses, favourably interpreted, what may be called the 
Greek nature (in this one aspect) under all skies and 
throughout all generations. Mainly in this sense lies the 
beauty of the expression we have seen applied to Shelley, of 
the eternal child, 

Jocelin of Brakelond is defined by Mr. Carlyle " a learned, 
grown man, yet with the heart as of a good child ; whose 
whole life, indeed, has been that of a child, — St. Edmunds- 
bury Monastery a larger kind of cradle for him, in which his 
whole prescribed duty was to sleep kindly, and love his 
mother well! This is the Biography of Jocelin," whose 
Chronicle forms the text and argument of ** Past and Present," 
and which is commended by the latter-day preacher of that 
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searching homily, for the "childlike transparency'' with which 
it is written, and its innocent good humour, not without 
touches of ready pleasant wit and many kinds of worth. 
For Jocelin retains almost intact that freshness of human 
feeling which is, 

By uniform control of after years, 
In most, abated or suppressed ; in some, 
Through every change of growth and of decay. 
Pre-eminent till death. 

When the AbHe d'OHvet wrote his memoir of La Fontaine, 
he divided his " subject" into two parts, man and poet. And 
imder the first division the Academic abbd thus operates on 
the man of fables. " Never was there a more simple man — 
the simplicity being, however, of that ingentous kind which 
is the prerogative of childhood. Or rather let us say, he was 
a child his whole life long. A child is natfy easy, free from 
ambition, void of gall ; he is not taken by riches ; he is in- 
capable of prolonged attachment to one and the same object j 
his quest is all for pleasure, or rather amusement ; and as to 
his morals, he lets himself be guided by a dim hght which 
partly reveals to him the law of nature. There we have 
trait for trait, M. de la Fontaine himself.'** So absolutely to 
his friends it seemed that ce bon 

Creature, checked 
By special privilege of Nature's love, 
Was in his childhood thus detained for ever. 

B^ranger commemorates a like character in the ckansonnzer 
Emile Debraux, who died in 1831, and whose songs of the 
Colonnej Soldaty fen souviens-iu f Fanfan la TuUpej Mon 

* Hist de rAcad^mie Fraii9aise, par Pellison et D'Olivet Edit. Livet 
(1858), t. ii. p. 297. 
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j^iit Mitnile, etc., had a ''prodigious success," not only in the 

guinguettes and workshops, but also in the salons of the liberal 

party. We need hardly say that Bdranger continually affects 

to emulate, for himself, this toujours enfant frame of mind, 

nor forgets to crave {more sud) Heaven's blessings upon it. 

When Hartley Coleridge was six years old — though it may 

be doubted whether, at fifty, he was a day older — some lines 

of great beauty as well as sagacious foresight were addressed 

to him by his father's friend, and, to the last, his own, WiUiam 

Wordsworth. 

O blessed vision ! happy child ! 

was part of the RydiU bard's apostrophe : but followed by 
the previsionary misgiving, 

Thou art so exquisitely wild, 

I think of thee with many fears 

For what may be thy lot in future years. 

Previsions ensue of Pain, and of corroding Grief, as guests of 
the bo/s after life. But suddenly the poet checks himself in 
these '^ visions ill-foreseen," and breaks into the exclamation : 

O too industrious folly ! 

O vain and causeless melancholy t 

Nature will either end thee quite ; 

Or, lengthening out thy season of delight, 

Preserve for theie, by individual right, 

A young lamb's heart among the full-grown flocks. 

Now there is among the sonnets of Hartley himself— who 
in the sonnet has few to rival him— one which reflects so 
pathetic a light, as of dying day and setting sun, on the fore- 
going lines of Wordsworth, and which is at the same time so 
perfectly apposite to the spirit and letter of our theme, Al- 
ways A Child, that we must quote it entire : 
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Long time a child, and still a child when years 

Had painted manhood on my cheek, was I, — ^ 

For yet I lived like one not bom to die ; 

A thriftless prodigal of smiles and tears, 

No hope I needed, and I knew no fears. 

But sleep, though sweet, is only sleep, and waking 

I waked to sleep no more, at once o'ertaking 

The vanguard of my age, with all arrears 

Of duty on my back. Nor child, nor man. 

Nor youth, nor sage, I find my head is grey, 

For I have lost the race I never ran : 

A rathe December blights my lagging May ; 

And still I am a child, tho' I be old. 

Time is my debtor for my years untold. 

His father, Samuel Taylor- Coleridge, had long ago said, in 
an essay reprinted in The Friend, that to carry on the feel- 
ings of childhood into the powers of manhood, to combine the 
child's sense of wonder and novelty with the appearance which 
everyday for. perhaps forty years has rendered familiar. 

With sun and moon and stars throughout the year, 
And man and woman 

this " is the character and privilege of genius, and one of the 
marks which distinguish genius from talent." In another 
essay, indeed, he more formally defines Genius to be " origi- 
nality in intellectual' construction; the moral accompaniment, 
and actuating principle of which consists, perhaps, in the 
carrying on of the freshness and feelings of childhood into 
the powers of manhood." So that, as Coleridge understands 
the faculty and interprets the appellation, we may pronounce 
Genius to be, by the abiding law of its being, always a child. 
Especially will this hold good of poetical genius — in the 
exercise of which the poet touches so nearly on the child, in 
susceptibility^ and receptive, impressionable, responsive feel- 
ing. As Leigh Hunt has said — 
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Fancy's the wealth of wealth, the toiler's hope^ 

The poor man's piecer-out ; the art of Nature, 

Painting her landscapes twice ; the spirit of fact. 

As matter is the body ; the pure gift 

Of heaven to Poet and to Child ; which he 

Who retains most in manhood, being a man 

In all things fitting else, is most a man ; 

Because he wants no human faculty, 

Nor loses one sweet taste of the sweet world. 

Whenever memorial verses are affectionately written on a 
man of mark, be sure the writer will record, if truth will let 
him, the something childlike in his disposition, that made 
friends, and kept them, and now lives tenderly in their re- 
membrance. Or it may be that a tribute of this kind is, 
truthfully and not ungracefully paid while the object of it yet 
lives. An instance of the latter ascription, not inscription, 
occurs in a stanza of Mr. Luttrell's Lines Written at Ampt- 
hiU Park : 

Still may these happy social walls be graced, 
As now, by knowledge, and by manly sense 

Wedded to childhood's mirth, by classic taste. 
And sparkling wit, and vigorous eloquence. 

Of the former, or in memoriam tribute, we will take an illus- 
tration from the late Justice Talfourd's memorial verses on a 
child of his own, and, at the same time, on a recently deceased 
friend of genius by whose name that child had been called. 
In Wordsworth's address to young Hartley Coleridge there 
is, as we have seen, a line which hopefully prognosticates for 
him, as preserved to be his, by individual right, 

A young Iambus heart among the full-grown flocks. 

Lamb was the name, and lamb-like was the nature, of the 
man after whom 
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Talfourd, a lawyer prosperous and young-hearted, 

(as Leigh Hunt called him) named his short-lived boy. And 

thus the concluding stanzas characterize Charles Lamb, not 

without a fondly comparative reference to little Carlagnulus 

Talfourd : 

Though the soft spirit of those eyes 

Might ne'er with Lamb's compete — 
Ne'er sparkle with a wit as wise. 
Or melt in tears, as sweet, 

That calm and unforgotten look 

A kindred love reveals, 
With his who never friend forsook. 

Or hurt a thing that feels. 

In thought profound, in wildest glee, 

In sorrow's lengthening range, 
His guileless soul of infancy 

Endured no spot or change. 

From traits of each our love receives 

For comfort larger scope ; 
While light which childlike genius leaves 

Confirms the infant's hope : 

And in that hope with sweetness fraught 

Be aching hearts beguiled. 
To blend in one delightful thought 

The Poet and the Child. 

Wildest glee enters among other characteristics into the 
above portrayal of Charles Lamb. And it is to be noted, 
that the sportive temperament so commonly met with in men of 
/ genius is, essentially, part and parcel of their toujours-enfant 
character. John Milton — austerity incarnate though most 
people assume him to have been — once at least in his life 
declaimed an oration in college hall in defence of " sportive 
exercises." What is there, he asked, that sooner conciliates 
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and longer retains friendship than a pleasant and festive dis- 
position ? " Let there be a person who has no jests, no fun, 
no nice little facetiae in him, and you will hardly find one to 
whom he is agreeable and welcome." But if there is any one 
who would rather not be considered urbane and gay, him 
Milton prays not to " take it to heart if he is called country- 
bred and clownish. Well do we know,** he continues, " a 
certain illiberal kind of fellows, who, being themselves per- 
fectly morose and unfestive, and silently valuing themselves 
on their meanness and ignorance, whatever they chance to 
hear delivered of a witty nature, immediately think it levelled 
at them — worthy truly, as they are, of having that happen to 
them which they wrongly suspect, and to be pelted with the 
jeers of all till they almost resolve on hanging themselves." 
Milton then proceeds, on this "foundation of reason," to pile 
an "argument from instances" — ^and quotes the example, 
accordingly, of Homer, who, Iliad and Odyssey notwithstand- 
ing, would turn aside into humour, and describe "most 
amusingly the battles of the mice and frogs " ; of Socrates, 
too, by Apollo's own testimony the wisest of mortals, who 
" is said often to have pleasantly turned off the brawling bad 
humour of his wife"; and of Cicero, model of dignified 
oratory, whose "jokes and facetiae filled three books, when 
collected by a disciple." Then descending to the modems, 
John Milton goes on to say : " And every one has now in his 
hands that most ingenious * Encomium of Folly,' the work of 
no low writer [Erasmus], and many other not unamusing 
essays of very celebrated orators are extant on laughable 
topics." Nor is literature his only field of illustration. Will 
you have, he asks, the greatest commanders, and kings, and 
warriors? Take Pericles, Epaminondas, Agesilaus, and 
Philip of Macedon, who are related by historians to have 
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abounded in jofcosities; while Caius Laelius, Publius Cornelius 
Caesar, Cneius Pompeius^ and Caius Julius Caesar, are said, 
on the authority of Marcus Tullius, to have excelled all their 
contemporaries in this "sort of thing." Will you have yet 
greater names, the young Cantab continues, working himself 
up to a grand climax: "The poets, most sagacious shadowers 
forth of truth, bring in Jupiter himself and the rest of the 
celestials abandoning themselves to joviality at their feasts 
and cups." The sequel of Milton's Apology for Fun contains 
plenty of free-speaking at the cost of "bearded Masters, very 
crabbed and harsh, who, thinking themselves great Catos, and 
not little Catos," compose their countenances "to a Stoic 
severity," and " shake their stiff polls," and launch out into 
tetchy complaints against whatever is jocular or facete. He 
ends with " that which comedians are wont similarly to beg 
as they go off the stage," entreating as he began, Plaudite et 
ridete,* The whole oration merits attention from those to 
whom Milton, proposing himself ridentem dicere verum^ and 
asking others to join in the laugh, is something quite new 
and almost incredible. The harangue is not very facetious 
in itself, but as a plea for facetiousness it is mark-worthy 
enough. 

Mr. Emerson avows, in one of his Essays, that the quality 
which most takes his fistncy in "the heroic class,* is the good 
humour and hilarity they exhibit. He points admiringly to 
Socrates condemning himself to be maintained in all honour 
in the Prytaneum during his life, and to Sir Thomas More's 
playfulness on the scaffold, as evidence of this temperament. 
Sport is, he says, the bloom and glow of a perfect health. 

* For a translation, nearly at full length, of this oration of Milton's, delivered 
(in Latin) during the summer or autumn of 1628, in the hall of Christ's College, 
see the first volume of Professor Masson's " Life " of the poet, pp. 353, sqq. 
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'' Simple hearts put all the history and customs of this world 
behind them, and play their own play in innocent defiance of 
the Blue-Laws of the world ; and such would appear could 
we see the human race assembled in vision, like little children 
frolicking together, though, to the eyes of mankind at large, 
they wear a stately and scdemn garb of works and influences.'' 
Lord Lytton says there is in all real genius so much latent 
playfulness of nature, it almost seems as if genius never could 
grow old. Bring it familiarly in contact with the young, and 
it is as young as they are. Elsewhere he remarks that, as few 
men undertake great and desperate designs without strong 
animal spirits, so it may be observed, that vrith most who have 
risen to eminence over the herd, there is an aptness at times 
to a wild mirth and an elasticity of humour which often 
astonish the more sober and regulated minds, that are '^ the 
commoners of life'' ; thus, Napoleon the Great's theatrical 
grandeur, and "the severe dignity of Cromwell," are strangely 
contrasted "by a frequent, not always seasonable, buffoonery, 
which it is hard to reconcile with the ideal of their character, 
or the gloomy and portentous interest of their careers." These 
remarks are made apropos of Rienzi, — in whose temperament, 
we are told, the trait here discussed was signally present, 
distinguishing his hours of relaxation, and contributing to 
that marvellous versatility with which his harder nature ac- 
commodated itself to all hvunours and all men. Often, we 
read, from his austere judgment-seat he passed to the social 
board an altered man ; and even the stillen barons who re- 
luctantly attended his feasts forgot his public'greatness in his 
familiar wit : albeit this reckless humour could not always 
refrain from seeking its subject in the mortification of his 
crest-fallen foes — a pleasure it would haye been wiser and 
more generous to forego. " And perhaps it was, in part, the 
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prompting of this sarcastic and unbridled humour that made 
him often love to astonish as well as to aw^. But even this 
gaiety, if so it may be called, taking an appearance of familiar 
frankness, served much to ingratiate him with the lower 
orders ; and if a fault in the prince, was a virtue in the dema- 
gogue." The popular leader who will have his laugh out, 
who must have his joke, is all the more popular with the 
populace on that account 

With regard to Cromwell, one of the best and most trust- 
worthy records we have, perhaps, of the levity in which he 
occasionally indulged, is contained in what nominally is a 
work of fiction, but a work very literally and laboriously 
founded upon facts, and, in passages like this, relating to the 
Protector in his mirthful mood, strictly tenacious of well- 
authenticated evidence, line upon line, from first to last Such 
a work is the late Mr. Leigh Hunt's one achievement in prose 
fiction. Sir Ralph Esher^ whose memoirs involve a most un- 
usual outlay of time and trouble and conscientious care on 
the part of their author, — ^the relative ages, for instance, of 
persons who really existed having been scrupulously cal- 
culated by him so as to square with their conduct ; no cha-' 
racter or event being introduced by him that was not strictly 
contemporaneous ; and no locality even being mentioned 
in which the persons introduced in it would not be found to 
have been present on referring to contemporary annals. The 
second volume of this matter-of^/a^/ romance, then, comprises 
the autobiography of a certain Sir Philip Heme, who nar- 
rates the proceedings at the marriage of Cromwell's daughter 
Mary to Lord Fauconberg, on the i8th of November, 1657, 
— the year before the Protector's death. It was expected, 
according to Sir Philip, that some extraordinary scenes 
would be mixed up with the gravity of this occasion, Crom- 
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well having, at a previous wedding in his family, "given 
way to some levities into which he now and then started, to 
the consternation of his Master of the Ceremonies." Not 
that they were stranger, though perhaps more violent, than 
kings have been known to indulge in. " I have heard stranger 
ones related of James ; but perhaps they were looked for in 
a man of Cromwell's reputation and fortunes ; and this may 
have been one of the reasons why he committed them." For 
the suggestion is that, not having been born to his state, 
perhaps occasionally violating some petty formality of it una- 
wares, Oliver may have acted out of a sort of spite to it ; or 
that perhaps his vagaries had something in them of the same 
hysterical mixture of melancholy and animal spirits, which 
vented itself at other times in a passion of tears. Or, again, 
they may have been part of "the simplicity of real greatness, 
simple in itself, even though condescending to artifice for its 
purposes ; and seeing no reason, at times, why the boy was 
not as great and wise a thing as the man." Or, once more, 
they may themselves have been artifices to create confidence 
and good will, and baffle the gravity of objection. Nor 
would our authority swear that sometimes a little too much 
burnt claret had not to do with it. 

In the way of exemplification we are then told that Crom- 
well would break off" From the gravest and most pressing 
discussions, at the signal of an accidental jest, or a pass- 
ing expression of fatigue, and play and romp like a boy ; 
throwing about the cushions, pulling hair, and having a 
chase round the council-table. " It is well known that when 
he and the other regicides were signing the death-warrant, he 
smeared Ingoldsb/s face with the pen, having dipped it too 
full of ink. This was certainly an* hysterical action, and the 
only one that I could never reconcile to my better notions of 
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him. It is impossible to conceive any state of feeling, 
diseased or healthy, which should have been allowed to dis- 
turb the decorum of such a moment. Probably it arose from 
an intense consciousness of his being ignorant how to hit 
the exact point of behaviour. His inconsequentiahties were 
usually of a pleasanter character. I remember I was present 
one day when, in the course of a most affecting conversation 
with Lord Orrery, on the subject of childhood, the Protector 
suddenly asked him if he could play at leap-frog, and actually 
had a leap or two with him on the spot ; delighting, aS he 
went over the noble lord, to dig his knuckles in his back, and 
make him groan under the transit." 

As another instance of a distinguished potentate who, till 
we were better informed, would seem to us in the highest 
degree an unlikely man for ebullitions of mirth, however few 
and far between, may be named that Prince of Orange, 
whom, for the apparent absence of anything like this social 
disposition, men called the Silent, Or the Taciturn. His tem- 
perament was cheerful, we are expressly assured by the his- 
torian of the Dutch Republic. " At table, the pleasures of 
which, in moderation, were his only relaxation, he was always 
animated and merry, and this jocoseness was partly natural, 
partly intentional. In the darkest hours of his country's trial 
he affected a serenity which he was far from feeling, so that 
his apparent gaiety at momentous epochs was even censured 
by dullards, who could not comprehend its philosophy, nor 
applaud the flippancy of WiUiam the Silent." And among 
the gravest of grave statesmen, in all ages, will be found the 
same genial capacity for undress joyousness — the same in 
kind, at least, though varying infinitely in degree and mode of 
manifestation. One example only will we cite, in the person 
of the lamented French Minister, M. Casimir Perier, who in 
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the world was distant, cold, and ill at ease ; but to those who 
knew him intimately, was, in M. de Remusat's phrase, " cap- 
tivating" and "entertaining," while in his own domestic circle 
he was lively and humorous, laughing occasionally with the 
"joyous burst of youths of another age, and amusing him- 
self with a thousand puerilities of social life, despised at 
present when the affectation of solemnity is the prevaiUng 
fashion of the mind." Horace Walpole at threescore and 
ten writes to the Countess of Ossory his " extreme approval " 
of her good humour in dancing and acting at Ampthill, for 
he should hate gravity, dignity, or austerity, he protests, in 
one's own house in the country. " Who had not rather see 
Scipio playing at leap-frog with his children at his Ampthill, 
than parading to St. Paul's to sing *Te Deum'.^" And has 
not that contemporary of Walpole's, who ranks first among 
our religious poets, thus rhymed and reasoned ; 

He will not blush that has a Other's heart, 
To take in childish plays a childish part, 
But bends his sturdy back to any toy 
That youth takes pleasure in, to please his boy. 




IV. 

about 3|nliefinable BDunHarp'-'JLines. 

A VEXED QUESTION. 

THE insoluble problem of definitely declaring where one 
thing ends and another begins— of drawing the exact 
line at which they merge and mingle — of accurately determin- 
ing where they interpenetrate, and lose their individual entity, 
is a very Proteu^ in the diversity of forms in which it is con- 
stantly eluding our grasp, and as constantly turning up again 
on some new ground, reproducing itself under some new con- 
ditions, reasserting its immunity from capture in some new 
guise. 

In theology, in ethics, in natural philosophy, in physiology, 
in political science, everywhere the vexata quastio remains 
vexanda. Very small boys at school, just beginning their 
Paley, can enter into the difficulty of deciding, what doctors 
cannot do, the degree of difference in worth of character 
between the worst (that is to say the least good) man that is 
saved, and the best (that is the least bad) man that is lost. 
And as with Pale/s puzzle, so with cognate ones of indeter- 
minable limits in every province of speculative inquiry. As 
with the junction-line between light and darkness, between 
night and morning (which, by the way, Lady Macbeth sug- 
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gestively intimates, in answer to her husband's " What is the 
night ?" meaning the time, the hour : 

Almost at odds with morning, which is which) — 

so with the graduated scale, truly a sliding scale, of universal 
existence, 

The mighty chain of beings lessening down 
From Infinite Perfection to the brink 
Of dreary nothing, desolate abyss ! 

The "hard and fast line'' is not only a vexed question, in 
politics, of the present day, but, in every range of speculation, 
a question for all time. 

Practically, and for practical purposes, men do draw a line, 
and must draw a line somewhere. But the lines are arbitrary 
after all. They may be the best and nearest we can manage 
to draw; but they are as imaginary as the Equator and 
Ecliptic on the face of our maps. That practical man, the 
barber, in Mr. Dickens's story, found it indispensable to the 
dignity of his craft and the self-respect of his customers to 
draw the line somewhere between those he would operate 
upon and those he really could not ; and he drew it at dust- 
men. In the summer of '59, while Mr. Disraeli, as minister, 
was taunting the " Liberals " on their again hoisting the flag 
of exclusiveness, by selecting the Marquis of Hartington to 
represent them, in their dead-set against the Ministry, a 
liberal but non-Whiggish review adverted to the long-estab- 
lished impression that Mr. Crossley, or some representative 
of a great northern constituency, was to second the amend- 
ment on the Address : " But we felt certain it would* not be 
so. The Whigs have not yet descended to manufacturers. 
Mr. Whitbread was a brewer, and a brewer has therefore a 
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position in their party. But they draw the line at brewers." 
Charles Lamb saw the necessity of drawing a line of limi- 
tation on the dispensing of presents : hares, pheasants, par- 
tridges, snipes, barn-door chickens, plovers, brawn, barrels 
of oysters, he professed to dispense as freely as he received 
them : " I love to taste them, as it were, upon the tongue of 
my firiend. But a stop must be put somewhere. One would 
not, like Lear, * give everything.' I make my stand upon 
pig." Lady Teazle is all acquiescence in Sir Peter's reminders 
of the homely existence from which he lifted her, until he 
comes to her having then been content to ride double, behind 
the butler, on a docked coach-horse. She|draws a line there, 
makes a stand there ; exclaiming, " No — I swear I never did 
that : I deny the butler and the .coach-horse." Count Fosco 
cannot but make a stand at his white mice, when it comes to 
parting with his zoological collection : " Count, you have 
not included the mice," said Madame Fosco. "All human 
resolution, Eleanor," he replied, with solemnity, "has its 
limits. My limits are inscribed on that document. I can- 
not part with my white mice." But, except in this practical, 
arbitrary way, it is often and often impossible to draw a line 
anywhere. 

Extremes in Nature equal ends produce, 
In Man they join to some mysterious use ; 
Though each by turns the other's bounds invade. 
As, in some well-wrought picture, light and shade, 
And oft so mix, the difference is too nice 
Where ends the Virtue or begins the Vice. 

Quant prope ad crimen sine crimine, how near to guilt 
without being guilty, has long been a favourite topic for dis- 
cussion with the casuists. Casuistry delights in refining on 
the indefinableness of such boundary-lines. ^ 

\ 
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Treating of John Wesley's adoption of a certain doctrine, 
Mr. Alexander Knox remarks, that so long as he, Wesley, 
imagined that the two states of Divine wrath and Divine 
favour were separated as if by a mathematical line, and that 
the transit from one to the other was to be effected by some 
sort of mental effort, it followed of course that he should 
exhort to the making of that effort ; nor could he have con- 
sistently desisted from this endeavour until he became per- 
suaded that there was really no such marked transition as 
he had supposed. With the Rationalists, observes Frederick 
Perthes' biographer — in reference to the religious conflicts of 
the period — good and evil differ only in degree ; bad is syn- 
onymous with inferior I good, good with inferior evil Mr. 
Stuart Mill touches, in passing, on topics " among the most 

« 

deUcate in political ethics," concerned as they are with " that 
nice question, the line which separates the highest right from 
the commencement of wrong ; where one person regards as 
heroic virtu6 what another looks upon as breach of faith, 
and criminal aggression." 

Questions of degree, which are often, as a luminous ethical 
writer observes, most important, must always be solved, he 
says, if at all, by the experimental and conventional process. 
" Why is it right to hang a murderer, and not right to bum 
him alive ? Why may you transport a man for life, and not 
cut off his arms and legs ? Why may you express indignation 
at an insult, and not spit in the face of the man who insults 
you ?" Simply, on this writer's showing, because the dislike 
of society at large to violent measures has risen so high on 
the social thermometer, and no higher : the question being in 
fact one of compromise between opposite impulses, and not 
one of principle at all. 

The boundaries of virtue, writes Dr. Arbuthnot, are invisible 
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lines ; it is impossible to march close up the frontiers of fru- 
gality without entering the territories of parsimony. 

Balzac asks in one of his Etudes philosophiques : " Qui 
pourrait determiner le point ou la volupt^ devient un mal et 
oil le mal est encore la volupt^ ?" 

What of men who had great virtues 

And great sins ? 
Show me just the point and turning 
Where no longer Virtue wins, 

And Vice begins ! 

One might apply the opening lines of Wordsworth's sonnet 
on his " friend Jones's " Oxfordshire parsonage, and say, 

Where holy ground begins, unhallowed ends, 
Is marked by no distinguishable line. 

Organisation, remarks Dr. O. W. Holmes, may reduce the 
power of the will to nothing, as in some idiots ; and from this 
zero the scale mounts upward by slight graduations. Coleridge 
happily compares certain graduations of this kind to the 
ascending shades of colour or the shooting hues of a dove's 
neck, that die away into each other, incapable of definition or 
outline. 

A well-read essay commences with an assertion of the tre- 
mendous difference between being Inside and Outside : the 
distance in regard of space may be very small, but the 
distance in feeling is vast. And this the essayist regards as 
a case in which there is an interruption of nature's general 
law of gradation. " Other differences are shaded off into 
each other. Youth passes imperceptibly into age : the even- 
ing melts gradually into darkness : and you may find some 
mineral production to mark every step in the process from 
lava to granite But it is a positive and striking fact, 
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that you are outside or inside. There is no gradation nor 
shading off between the two." Charles Bonnet loved to 
speculate on the probability of the plant passing from the 
vegetable to the animal state ; supporting this poetical idea 
by what a masterly French critic calls " des savantes observa- 
tions sur les nuances successives, les degradations impercepti- 
bles qui rapprochent les divers r^gnes de la creation :" 

Herb, plant, and nobler birth 
Of creatures animate with gradual life 
Of growth, sense, reason, all summ'd up in Man. 

To see, as Mr. Emerson puts it, how Fate slides into free- 
dom, and freedom into Fate, observe how far the roots of 
every creature run, or find, if you can, a point where there is 
no thread of connection. " Our life is consentaneous and far- 
related. This knot of nature is so well tied that nobody was 
ever cunning enough to find the two ends. Nature is intricate, 

overlapped, interweaved, and endless Where shall we 

find the first atom in this house of man, which is all consent, 
inosculation, and balance of parts ?" Wise artists, to apply 
a figure of John Dryden's, 

Mix their colours so, 
That by degrees they from each other go ; 
Black steals unheeded from the neighbouring white, 

and so the other colours respectively shade away. 

Shade, unperceived, so softening into shade, 

as Thomson has it ; from another of whose poems, an In Me- 
moriam one, may be cited another fragment to our purpose : 

But where begin ? 
How from the diamond single out each ray, 
Where all, though trembling with ten thousand hues, 
Efiiise one dazzling undivided light ? 
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Those who have analysed the rays of light tell us that brilliant 
red shades off by imperceptible gradations into orange, the 
orange into yellow, the yellow into green, the green into blue, 
the blue into a pure indigo, and the indigo into a violet : no 
lines are seen across the spectrum thus produced ; and it is 
extremely difficult for the sharpest eye to point out the boun- 
dary of the different colours. 

Take, for variet/s sake, an illustration from La Bruy^re, 
" II y a dans la ville la grande et la petite robe; etla premiere 
se venge sur Fautre des d^dains de la cour, et des petites 
humiliations qu'elle y essuie. De savoir quelles sont leurs 
limites, ou la grande finit, et ou la petite commence, ce n'est 
pas une chose facile." Anything but facile, in effect, is the 

belief that 

All these notes and shades of difference 

That lie between the two points of excess, 

Have each an individual life distinct. 

It is not easy, inciidentally observes that graceful critic, Mr. 
W. Caldwell Roscoe, to draw the line where refinement be- 
comes false by overstrained conventionalities, or where, on 
the other side, the neglect of it melts into vulgarity (albeit the 
distinction is as true as that between the kindred manifesta- 
tions of physical beauty and ugliness). In another essay the 
same writer has an illustration of what he calls " that fine 
l)oundary-line where mind and matter, sense and spirit, wave 
their floating and indistinguishable boundaries." 

Death, life, and sleep, reality and thought, 
Assist me, God, their boundaries to know ! 

is Wordsworth's prayer. 

Nature, we are often reminded, has no straight Unes ready 
made ; and in the same way, it is^ said by an Essayist on 
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Social Subjects, morality has no straight lines ready made ; 
and there is no gulf, like that which separated Lazarus and 
Dives, to separate what is bad from what is good. "Accord- 
ingly, drawing Unes is a nice and a continual domestic 
occupation for anxious domestic moralists." And even then 
the case (casuistically speaking) is often decided by something 
that happens ab extrd and coufie courts cuts short, what 
causistry could not unravel or untie. 

During one of the debates on Strafford's trial, Lord 
Falkland said : "How many hairs' breadths make a tall 
man, and how many a little man, no one can well say ; yet 
we know a tall man, when we see him, from a low man. So 
'tis in this ; how many illegal acts make a treason is not cer- 
tainly well known, but we all know it when we see it." Theo- 
retically the problem may be insoluble ; practically, one may 
say of it, solvitur ambulando. It may be a Gordian knot — 
but such a thing is recognised as the cutting of the Gordian 
knot. Spirituellement M. de Sainte Beuve says, that "la 
jeunesse, quand elle se prolonge, est toujours embarrassante 
k finir ; rien n'est pdnible k ddmeler comme les confins des 
iges {Lucanus an A^pulus^ anceps) ; il faut souvent que 
quelque chose vienne du dehors et coupe court." Some 

Arbiter 'tween black and white 5 
Fusing all the shades of difference 
Into day or into night. 

The thinker, it has been observed, in trying to appreciate the 
exact nature of the difference, gets hopelessly bewildered 
among the greys, and loses all clear perception of the two 
original colours. 

If black and white blend, soften, and unite 
A thousand ways, is there no black and white ? 
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Grown into a proverb almost is that couplet of Dryden's : 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 

And Father Prout observes that to fix the precise limits where 
sober reason's well-regulated dominions end, and at what 
bourne the wild region of the fanciful commences, extending 
in many a tract of lengthened wilderness, until it joins the 
remote and volcanic territory of downright insanity, — were a 
task which the most deeply-read psychologist might attempt 
in vain. " Hopeless would be the endeavour to settle the 
exact confines ; for nowhere is there so much debatable 
ground, so much unmarked frontier, so much undetermined 
boundary." Sir Henry Holland, who refers to the passage of 
sleep into coma, through gradations which cannot be defined 
by any limits we are competent to draw", comments on spec- 
tral illusions as forming the link in the chain betwixt sound 
reason and madness ; these singular phenomena, while con- 
nected on the one side with dreaming delirium and insanity, 
being related on the other, by a series of gradations, with the 
most natural and healthy functions of the mind. In another 
treatise, the same thoughtful physician touches on "that line, 
hardly to be defined by the human understanding, which 
separates material organisation and actions from the proper 
attributes of mind, — the structure which ministers to percep- 
tion from the percipient, — the instruments of voluntary power 
from the will itself." Our existence, he adds, may be said 
to lie on each side this boundary : yet with a chasm between, 
so profound and obscure, that though perpetually traversing 
it in all the functions of life, we have no eye to penetrate its 
depths. 
Remarking, again, on what may be termed the passage 
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between sleep and waking, and on the singular rapidity and 
facility with which these states often alternate with each other, 
Dr. Holland denies that either the sleep or the waking is 
perfect ; but the mind is " kept close to an intermediate line, 
to each side of which it alternately passes." Not that any 
such line, however, really exists ; and it is merely a rapid 
shifting to and fro of conditions of imperfect sleep and imper- 
fect waking, giving varied and curious proof of the manner in 
which these states graduate into each other. 

One other citation from the same eminent authority. He 
sets out upon his inquiry into the diversities of mental dis- 
order with the precautionary statement, that such are the 
complexities of the mind in its healthy state, so great its 
natural changes, so various its relations to the body, and so 
obscure the causes of disordered action, that " we must be 
satisfied by classing the facts generally, without drawing those 
arbitrary lines which nature does not recognise, and which 
observation perpetually belies." 

Who will undertake, John Locke incidentally asks, to find 
a difference between the white of this paper and that of the 
next degree to it? which is the essayist's variety of asking 
who can form distinct ideas of even the least excess in ex- 
tension. That there should be more species of intelligent 
creatures above us, than there are of sensible and material 
below us, he takes to be probable on this account, that in all 
the visible corporeal worlds we see no chasms, or gaps. — So 
Plutarch, be it remarked by the way, thought it to be 
impossible, from the general order and principles of creation, 
that there should be no mean betwixt the two extremes of a 
mortal and an immortal being : there could not, he main- 
tained, be in nature so great a vacuum without some inter- 
mediate species of life, in some measure partaking of both. 
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" And as we find the connection between soul and body to 
be by means of the animal spirits, so these demons are 
intelligences between divinity and humanity." But to return 
to Locke, and his denial of the existence of chasms or gaps 
in all this visible diurnal sphere of ours. All quite down fi-om 
us, he goes on to say, the descent is by easy steps^ and a 
continued series of things, that in each remove differ very 
little one from the other. " There are fishes that have wings, 
and are not strangers to the airy region ; and there are some 
birds, that are inhabitants of the water, whose blood is cold 
as fishes', and their flesh so like in taste that the scru- 
pulous are allowed them on fish days. There are animals 
so near of kin both to birds and beasts that they are in the 
middle between both; amphibious animals link the terres- 
trial and aquatic together ; seals live at land and at sea, and 
porpoises have the warm blood and entrails of a hog. . . . 
There are some brutes that seem to have as much knowledge 
and reason as some that are called men : and the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms are so nearly joined, that if you will 
take the lowest of one and the highest of the other there will 
scarce be perceived any great difference between them ; and 
so on, till we come to the lowest and the most inorganical 
parts of matter, we shall find everywhere that the several 
species are linked together, and differ but in almost insensible 
degrees." This is said in the chapter on Names of Substances, 
near the middle of the treatise ; and in the chapter on Degrees 
of Assent, which is very near the end, there is a parallel 
passage, on the gradual connection, one with another, " with- 
out any great or discernible gaps between, in all that great 
variety of things we see in the world, which are so closely 
linked together, that in the several ranks of beings it is not 
easy to discover the bounds betwixt them ; we have reason 
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to be persuaded that by such gentle steps things ascend up- 
wards in degrees of perfection." It is a hard matter, he 
continues, to say where sensible and rational begin, and 
where insensible and irrational end ; and who is there, he 
asks, quick-sighted enough to determine precisely which is 
the lowest species of living things, and which the first of 
those which have no life ? " Things, as far as^we can observe, 
lessen and augment as the quantity does in a regular cone, 
where, though there be a manifest odds betwixt the bigness of 
diameter at a remote distance, yet the difference between the 
upper and under where they touch one another is hardly 
discernible." As George Herbert, in a quaint verse of one of 

I. « 

his quaint hymns, words the same idea : 

Thy creatures leap not. . . . 

Frogs many fish and flesh ; bats, bird and beast ; 

Sponges, nonsense and sense ; mines, the earth and plants. 

The notion of Empedocles (b.c. 450) was that the elements 
of things, having a tendency to separate themselves from 
their primal unity, by this means became perceptible as such, 
although the separation was not so complete but that each 
contained portions of the others. 

All served, all serving ; nothing stands alone ; 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. 

The transition-point fi-om inorganic to organic is sufficiently 
a mathematical point to be a vanishing quantity. Dr. Hol- 
land wrote, nearly thirty years since, that our knowledge does 
not justify our drawing any distinct line between what have 
been severally named physical and vital laws. " Such line 
may exist ; but the attempt to define it at present rather marks 
our own ignorance, than any natural boundary between the 
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laws which govern organic and inorganic creation." All great 
discoveries in physical science, he adds, — referring especially 
to some of then recent date, — ^have had the effect of altering 
this presumed boundary, and, for the most part, of extending 
the domain of physical into that of vital phenomena. Leslie 
is applauded by Mr. Buckle, as approximating to the concep- 
tions of the most advanced scientific thinkers of our day, in 
that he distinctly recognised that, in the material world, there 
is neither break nor pause ; so that what we call the divisions 
of nature have no existence, except in our minds ;* and that 
he was even almost prepared to do away with " that imagin- 
ary difference between the organic and inorganic world which 
still troubles many of our physicists, and prevents them from 
comprehending the unity and uninterrupted march of affairs.*' 
Recurring to this topic, at a subsequent stage of his History, 
Mr. Buckle asserts the apparent probability, and that in the 
. highest degree, to those who are capable of a certain elevation 
and compass of thought, that between the organic and inor- 
ganic world there is no real difference. That they are sepa- 
rated, as is commonly asserted, by a sharp line of demarca- 
tion, which indicates where one abruptly ends and the other 
begins, he regards as a supposition altogether untenable. 
Nature, he affirms, does not pause, and break off in this fitfiil 
and irregular manner : in her works there is neither gap nor 
chasm. " To a really scientific mind, the material worlds pre- 
sent one vast and iminterrupted series, gradually rising from 
the lowest to the highest forms, but never stopping. In one 
part of that series we find a particular structure, which, so 



♦ " We should recollect that in all her productions Nature exhibits a chain of 
perpetual gradation, and that the systematic divisions and limitations are entirely 
artificial, and designed merely to assist the memory and facilitate our concep< 
tions." — Leslie on Heat, p. 506. 
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far as our observations have yet extended, we in another part 
cannot find. We also observe particular functions, which 
correspond to the structure, and, as we believe, result fi*om it. 
This is all we know. Yet firom these scanty facts we, who 
at present are still in the infancy of knowledge, and have but 
skimmed the surface oif things, are expected to infer that 
there must be a point in the chain of existence where both 
structure and function suddenly cease, and after which we 
may vainly search for life. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive a conclusion more repugnant to the whole march and 
analogy of modem thought. In every department the specu- 
lations of the greatest thinkers are constantly tending to co- 
ordinate all phenomena, and to regard them as different, 
indeed, in degree, but by no means as different in kind." 
Laggards in- the march of inquiry are apt to assume the sort 
of distinctive classification on either side the line, that George 
Colman tells us ke expected to find on crossing the Tweed. 
In passing through Northumberland, says he, you obtain 
more than a soupqon of the Scottish borders ; but a young 
traveller is always agog for wonders : " the moment, therefore, 
that we had crossed the Tweed I gaped at men, women, and 
children, as if they had been oran-outangs ; and my expecta- 
tions were greatly let down on finding just the same sort of 
human beings, in appearance, at one end of Coldstream 
Bridge as I had seen at the other." Just so with the raw 
student who applies himself to the " differential calculus " of 
zoophytes and sponges, — of substances, to adopt Mr. Lewes's 
proposed division, anorganic, merorganic, and teleorganic : the 
first including those usually styled inorganic ; the second 
including those substances in an intermediate state, either 
wanting some addition to become living, or having lost some 
elements, and passed from the vital state into that of product ; 
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third including only the truly vital substances. Curious dis- 
appointments, discoveries, and surprises of all sorts, await 
the novice who sets to work to ej^plore 

All natures, — to the end that he may find 
The law that governs each ; and where begins 
The union, the partition where, that makes 
Kind and degree, among all visible beings .... 
Through all the mighty commonwealth of things, 
Up from the creeping plant to sovereign Man. 

According to Hegel's philosophy, when we look abroad upon 
Nature, we observe an endless variety of transformations, 
which at first occur without order, though on looking deeper 
we find that there is a regular series of development from the 
lowest to the highest. Thomson asks, 

Who knows, how raised to higher life, 
From stage to stage, the vital scale extends ? 

HegePs theory is that the aforesaid transformations are the 
struggle of the Idee to manifest itself " objectively " ; that 
Nature is a dumb Intelligence striving to articulate : at first 
she mumbles ; with succeeding efforts she articulates '; at last 
she speaks. An object " is elevated in the scale of creation 
in so far as it resumes within itself a greater number of 
qualities: inorganic matter is succeeded by organic, and 
amongst organised beings there is a graduated scale firom the 
plant up to man.'' Betwixt instinct and reason, exclaims 
Pope, — accentuating the second syllable of barrier,— 

What a nice barrier ! 
For ever separate, yet for ever near. 
Remembrance and reflection how allied ! 
What thin partitions sense from thought divide ! 
And middle natures, how they long to join, 
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Yet never pass th* insuperable line.* ... 
Above, how high, progressive life may go ! 
Around, how wide ! how deep extend below ! 
Vast chain of being ! which from God began, 
Natures etherial, human, angel, man, 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 
No glass can reach ; from Infinite to thee, 
From thee to Nothing. 

A French philosopher speaks of " ces immobiles limites, cir- 
conscriptions infranchissables, cet indeclinable empire qui sub- 
divise la nature en trois r^gnes distincts, mais non pas s^par^s." 
But in another place he expressly asserts that "la nature ne fait 
pas de sauts ; Dieu se rdpand par degr^s et comme de proche 
en proche." So in his exposition of the philosophy of Leibnitz 
^— as regards the everywhere existence of the monad : in 
minerals it is cohesion ; in vegetables it is vegetation; that 
is to say, a kind of soul ; and so again " elle est Time dans 
les animaux. Elle est Time dans Thomme. II n'y a pas 
^hiatus dans la nature. 11 y a uiie echelle des ^tres." For 
Leibnitz knew of, or at least suspected the existence, of those 
Hres intermediaries^ le polype par exemphy which compara- 
tive science has recognised since his day, and which give 
assurance of indissoluble unity to the frame of creation. 

Many of our best authorities reckon the sponges among 
animals. And Mr. Gosse, who agrees with them in this, 
comes to the conclusion that the boundary between animals 
and plants is very difficult to trace, that they shade into each 
other imperceptibly, and that it is more than doubtful whether 
there is really any boundary at all. We must not, as one of 
his reviewers observes, think of progressing up the scale of 
being as if we mounted the steps of a ladder, each step being 

* Here would modern philosophers have a bone (of contention) to pick with the 
poet 

6 
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distinctly and in every way in advance of the one before it. 
" On the contrary, the different classes overlap each other." 
It is interesting to mark with Professor Maurice (one may 
again, after a lapse of years, cite him by that official designa- 
tion) how earnestly Albertus Magnus of old inquired into this 
subject ; how necessary he felt it to distinguish between the 
vegetable, the sensuous, and the intellectual life ; and how 
almost equally anxious he was not to separate them rudely 
from each other, as if there were no relation between them. 
"One of the thoughts which seem to have taken greatest 
hold of him, is the thought of an inchoation of the higher 
forms of life in the lower, so that the vegetable, shall always 
be the prophecy of the sensible, the sensible of the intellec- 
tual." It is suggestively remarked, by the way, in one of Mr: 
W. C. Roscoe's essays, that if we glance through the various 
divisions of the animal kingdom, we find that the most per- 
fect forms of each division are not those through which it 
passes into the class next above it. It is not, he says, the 
horse or the foxhound which treads on the heels of man, but 
the baboon ; it is not the rose or the oak which stands on the 
verge of vegetable and animal life, but the fern or the sea- 
weed : something is lost of the typical completeness of each 
class as it approaches the verge of that above it." But this 
may seem over-subtle to the general More obvious to the 
average imderstanding is Addison's remark how wonderful it 
is to observe by what a gradual progress the world of life 
advances through a prodigious variety of species, before a 
creature is formed that is complete in all its senses j a progress 
so very gradual indeed, that the most perfect of an inferior 
species comes very near to the most imperfect of that which 
is immediately above it " The whole chasm in nature, from 
a plant to a man, is filled up with diverse kinds of creatureSi 
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rising one above another, by such a gentle and easy ascent, 
that the little transitions and deviations from one species to 
another are almost insensible." Consistently with his ap- 
proved character as a moral writer, Addison is careful to add 
to these considerations the consequence which he takes to be 
naturally deducible from them ; namely, that if the scale of 
being rises by such a regular progress so high as man, we 
may, by a parity of reason, suppose that it still proceeds 
gradually through those beings which are of a superior nature 
to him. 

But here we may conclude, without a conclusion, in the 
comprehensive style of Mr. Henry Taylor's hero : 

Then I considered life in all its forms, 

Of vegetables first, next zoophjrtes, 

The tribe that dwells upon tiie confine strange 

'Tween plants and fish ; some are there from their mouth 

Spit out their progeny, and some that breed 

By suckers from their base or tubercles, 

Sea-hedgehog, madrepore, sea-ruff, or pad. 

Fungus, or sponge, or that gelatinous fish 

That taken from its element at once 

Stinks, melts, and dies a fluid ; — so from these. 

Through many a tribe of less equivocal life. 

Dividual or insect, up I ranged 

From sentient to percipient — small advance — 

Next to intelligent, to rational next, 

So to half-spiritual human-kind, 

And what is more, is more than man may know. 



V. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT caUs it a remarkable effect of 
such extensive wastes as the desolate region he describes 
beyond the woods of Tillietudlem, that they impose an idea 
of solitude even upon those who travel through them in con- 
siderable numbers ; so much is the imagination affected by 
the disproportion between the desert around and the party 
who are traversing it Thus, he observes, the members of a 
caravan of a thousand souls may feel, in the deserts of Africa 
or Arabia, a sense of loneliness unknown to the individual 
traveller, whose solitary course is through a thriving and 
cultivated country. 

This is one kind of Solitude in Crowds ; and one that 
might invite and repay illustrative comment But it is not 
the one we here propose to consider. The Solitude in 
Crowds here intended is that which a man feels who is an 
utter stranger in the heart of a great city, a refugee, an out- 
cast, a recluse, a pariah, any way a sternly-sequestered soli- 
tary, whose sense of solitude is intensified by, and indeed 
depends upon, the seething life that bubbles all around him ; 
the myriad forms that buzz about him daily like bees, and 
coitipass him in on every side. 
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With Valeria before the ducal palace, he may feel and say, 
as thronging passengers jostle and ignore him, 

None speak to me : 
The crowded street, and solid flow of men. 
Dissolves before my shadow, and is closed. 

Practically it is the case of the pious iCneas, when, mirabile 
dictUy he infer t se 

Per medios, miscetque viris ; neque cemitur uUi. 

Like the eccentric experimentalist in Mr. Hawthorne's story, 
of whom we read that " the life of a hermit is nowise parallel 
to his,'' for he took to living a hidden life in the bustle of the 
city, where the crowd swept by, and saw him not ; and though 
always beside his wife, and at his hearth, yet, concealing 
himself as it was his wild whim to do, he must never feel the 
warmth of the one, nor the affection of the other. 

It is when ill-starred Roderick, the last of the Goths, has 
escaped from the thronged streets to the open fields that 
solitude ceases, not begins, to oppress him : 

And when he reach'd 
The open fields, and foimd himself alone 
Beneath the starry canopy of heaven, 
The sense of solitude, so dreadfiil late, 
Was then repose and comfort. 

So again the poet pictures him amid other scenes surrounded 
by exulting mountaineers, who would fain see him rejoicing 
with them. But 

The joy which every man reflected saw 
From every face of all the multitude, 
And heard in every voice, in every sound, 
Reach'd not the King. Aloof fi*om sympathy, 
He from the solitude of his own soul 
Beheld the busy scene. . 
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Almost a pendent to which may be found in so contrary a 
character as Churchill's Apicius : 

When the glass goes round, 
Quick-circling, and the roofs with mirth resound, 
Sober he sits, and silent — all alone 
Though in a crowd, and to himself scaroe known. 

There are wounds, says Elia, which an imperfect solitude 
cannot heal. By imperfect he means that which a man en- 
joyeth by himsel£ " The perfect is that which he can some- 
times attain in crowds," but nowhere, according to Charles 
Lamb, so absolutely as in a Quaker's Meeting. Those first 
hermits, says he, did certainly understand this principle, 
when they retired into Egyptian solitudes, not singly, but in 
shoals, to enjoy one another's want of conversation. And so 
again '^the Carthusian is bound to his brethren by this agree- 
ing spirit of inconmiunicativeness." This is, so to speak, a 
really social and sociable solitude, sympathy in solitude, 
rather than the solitude of sympathy. In sheer contrast 
with it is that solitude in crowds which comes with a felt 
lack of sympathy : 

Alone in crowds to wander on, 

And feel that all the charm is gone 

Which voices dear and eyes beloved 

Shed round us once, where'er we roved — 

This, this the doom must be 

Of all who've loved, and lived to see 

The few bright things they thought would stay 

For ever near them, die away. 

In the busiest thoroughfares of Liverpool it was that, point- 
ing out the redundancy of life to Sam Slick, " This," said old 
Mr. Hopewell, " is solitude. It is in a place like this that 
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you feel yourself to be an isolated being, where you are sur- 
rounded by multitudes who have no sympathy with you, to 
whom you are not only wholly unknown, but not one of whom 
you have ever seen before. 

^ The solitude of the vast American forest is not equal to 
this. Encompassed by the great objects of nature, you 
recognise nature's God everywhere; you fed His presence, 
and rely on His protection. Everything in a city is artificial, . 
the predominant idea is man ; and man, imder circumstances 
like the present, is neither your friend nor protector. You 
form no part of the social system here. Gregarious by 
nature, you cannot associate ; dependent, you cannot attach 
yourself; a rational being, you cannot interchange ideas. 
In seeking the wilderness you enter the abode of solitude, 
and are naturally and voluntarily alone. On entering a city, 
on the contrary, you enter the residence of man, and if you 
are forced into isolation there, to you it is worse than a 
desert'* 

So discourses the old pastor ; and adds, that he knows no- 
thing so depressing as this feeling of unconnected individu- 
ality, amidst the dense population of a Liverpool or London. 

One is reminded of the solo, or soliloquy, of Marcello, in 
Mr. Lovell Beddoes' unfinished drama : 

Then, who hath solitude, like mine, that is not 

The last survivor of a city's plague, 

Eating the mess he cook'd for his dead father ? 

Who is alone but I ? there's fellowship 

In churchyards and in hell : but I ! . . . 

Or agsdn of Mr. Dickens's description of Rudge the murderer, 
from rural solitudes plunging into the back ways, lanes, and 
courts of the city by night ; a situation which leads to the 
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remark that to be shelterless and alone in the open country, 
hearing the wind moan and watching for day through the 
whole long weary night ; to listen to the falling rain, and 
crouch for warmth beneath the lee of some old bam or rick, 
or in the hollow of a tree ; are dismal things ; but not so 
dismal as the wandering up and down where shelter is, and 
beds and sleepers are by thousands ; a houseless rejected 
creature. " To pace the echoing stones from hour to hour, 
counting the dull chimes of the clocks ; to watch the lights 
twinkling in chamber windows ; to think what happy forget- 
fulness each house shuts in ; that here are children coiled to- 
gether in their beds, here youth, here age, here poverty, here 
wealth, all equal in their sleep, and all at rest ; to have no- 
thing in common with the slumbering world around, not even 
sleep. Heaven's gift to all its creatures, and be akin to nothing 
but despair; to feel, by the wretched contrast with everything 
on every hand, more utterly alone and cast-away than in a 
trackless desert ; — this is a kind of suffering on which the 
rivers of great cities close iull many a time, and which the 
solitude in crowds alone awakens." 

In one of the same author's Christmas stories we have a 
" haunted man " whose feelings make the busy streets to him 
a desert, and himself a desert, and the multitude around him, 
in their manifold endurances and ways of life, a mighty waste 
of sand, which the wind tosses into unintelligible heaps and 
ruinous confusion. 

With his wonted -fineness of insight Mr. Hawthorne has 
remarked, that in circmnstances of profound feeling and 
passion there is often a sense that too great a seclusion can- 
not be endured- ; there i^ an indefinite dread of being quite 
alone with the objects of \?ur deepest interest. *' The species 
qf solitude that a crowd hizrbours within itself is felt to be 
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preferable, in certain conditions of the heart, to the remote- 
ness of a desert or the depths of an untrodden wood.** 

Not so felt the crazed lover in the laureate's least popular 
poem, when his loathings and longings thus took shape in 

words : 

And I loathe the squares and streets, 
And the faces that one meets, 
Hearts with no love for me : 
Always I long to creep 
Into some still cavern deep, 
There to weep, and weep, and weep 
My whole soul out to thee. 

Hearts with no love for me : therein lies the superlative soli- 
tude of the solitary amid crowds. Goldsmith's roving Cos- 
mopolite is described by a correspondent as "circled by 
thousands, and yet, without a friend, feeling all the inconve- 
niences of a crowd, and all the anxiety of being alone." Dies 
he in their midst ? Then he does but sink 

As sinks a stranger in the crowded streets 
Of busy London. Some short bustle's caused, 
A few inquiries, and the crowds close in, 
And all's forgotten. 

Observe Chateaubriand's moody hero in a strange city, se 
milant d lafouley vaste cUsert cPhomtnes^ " En regardant les 
lumi^res qui brillaient dans la demeure des hommes, je me 
transportais par la pens^e au milieu des scenes de douleur et 
de joie qu'elles '^clairaient, et je songeais que, sous tant de 
toits habitus, je n'avais pas un ami." So Madame de Stall's Os- 
wald, on entering Rome, is said to have felt that deep isola- 
tion which presses on the heart when we enter a foreign scene, 
, and look on a multitude to whom our existence is unknown, 
and who have not one interest in common with us. Lord 
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Lytton's Leonard, wandering objectless to and fro the streets, 
mixes with the throngs that people London's chiefest tho- 
roughfares, and, in the forlomness of his heart first under- 
stands what solitude really is : ''hundreds and thousands 
passed him by, and still — still such solitude.'' In one of 
Jane Taylor's letters from town we read, " Solitude in the 
country is sweet ; but in London it is forlorn indeed." "Mr. 
Philips dined with me yesterday," writes Steele to Swift; "he 
is still a shepherd, and walks very lonely through this un- 
thinking crowd of London." "This wondrous theatre [mean- 
ing London]," writes another of Swift's correspondents, " was 
no more to me than a desert, and I should less complain of 
solitude in a Connaught shipwreck, or even the great bog of 
Allen." For, to apply, or misapply, a couplet of Scott's, 

In deserts when they riieet, 

Men pass not as in crowded street. 

MeydXiy ir6Xi5 AteydXi; iprffdoy says the Greek proverb, — a great 
city is a great solitude ; or as the Latin has it, word for word, 
magna civitas magna solifudo, Byron expands and intensi- 
fies the theme in a well-known stanza ; 

But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 
And roam along, the world's tired denizen, 
With none to bless us, none whom we can bless \ 



None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 
If we were not, would seem to smile the less 
Of all that flatter'd, folloVd, sought and sued : 
This is to be alone ; this, this is solitude. 

No man, Mr. de Quincey afiirms, ever was left to himself 
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for the first time in the streets, as yet unknown, of London, 
but he must have been saddened and mortified, perhaps terri- 
fied, by the sense of desertion and utter loneliness which 
belong to his situation. ''No loneliness can be like that 
which weighs upon the heart in the centre of faces never 
ending, without voice or utterance for him ; eyes innUnier- 
able, that have no 'speculation' in their orbs which he can 
understand ; and hurrying figures of men and women weav- 
ing to and fi-o, with no apparent purposes intelligible to a 
stranger, seeming like a mask of maniacs, or, oftentimes, like 
a pageant of phantoms." 

Far more impressive, or oppressive, this than the same 
streets void of passengers ; the effect of which, however, has 
been forcibly depicted by another writer, when describing the 
entrance of two strangers into a long and wide street in which 
not a- single livipg figure appeared to break th6 perspective. 
The reflection follows, that never is solitude so overpowering 
as when it exists among the works of man : in old woods, 
or on the tops of mountains, it is graceful and benignant, for 
it is at home ; but where thick dwellings are it wears a ghost- 
like aspect. 

Gentleman Wilson, in Fielding, finds himself in as much 
solitude in St. James's as if he had been in a desert "Here 
I am alone in this huge heartless place," writes Jeffrey fi^om 
London, " so alone and home-sick," etc. So Charlotte Bront^ 
eyed "those grey, weary, uniform streets," where all faces 
were "strange and untouched with sunlight" to her, while she 
was making a commencement of Jane Eyre. 

When Gibbon was pressed to secure a retreat at Lausanne, 
for studious authorship's sake, dull as the retreat might be, 
he declared that in such a dwelling he should fear dissipation 
more than ennuiy and that the vortex of bustle at Lausanne 
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would astonish a philosopher accustomed, like himself, to the 
tranquillity of London. For, "the tranquillity of a single 
individual," says he, " is assured by the immensity of the 
metropolis." In a more limited and friendly state of society, 
where proceedings are public and rights are reciprocal, the 
historian felt that he and history could not be so exclusively 
alone. 
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VI. 

CWfSf of IRefufft* 

A SEQUEL TO "SOLITUDE IN CROWDS." 

A RCHBISHOP TRENCH finds a direct reference to 
•^■^ the proverb Magna civitas, magna solitudoy in what he 
calls "some aflfecting words " of Lord Bacon, who glosses and 
explains it in the sense of solitude in crowds : " For a crowd 
is not company, and faces are but a gallery of pictures, and 
talk but a tinkling cymbal, where there is no love." It is the 
feeling embodied in Wordsworth's picture of one 

Who, 'mong those thousands, friend hath none, 
And treads in solitary ways. 

So Mr. Forster pictures Oliver Goldsmith, on his arrival in 
London, after rambling at his ease among pleasant rustic 
scenes in France and Flanders : " In the middle of February 
he was wandering without friend or acquaintance, without the 
knowledge of even one kind face, in the lonely, terrible London 
streets." 

Hartley Coleridge gives feeling expression to the same 
thought, in a sonnet written on exchanging the dales of West- 
moreland for crowded city life : 
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'Tis strange to me, who long, have seen no face 
That was not like a book whose every page 
1 know by heart, a kindly commonplace, 
And faithful record of progressive age, — 
To wander forth, and view an unknown race ; 
Of all that I have been, to find no trace, 
No footstep of my bygone pilgrimage. 
Thousands I pass, and no one stays his pace 
To tell me that the day is fair or rainy : 
Each one his object seeks with anxious chase. 
And I have not a common hope with any : 
Thus like one drop of oil upon a flood, 
In uncommunicating solitude. 
Single am I amid the countless many. 

So John Banim describes, in perhaps the ablest of his fic- 
tions, the " novel sensation of a morning in a great city "— 
and how to him who, for the first time, experiences such a 
sensation, it brings, " no matter how calm may be his mind 
and breast, how certain and soothing his prospects," depres- 
sion rather than excitement "A bleak strangeness seems 
around him ; he doubts and shrinks more than he admires or 
wonders ; he is in a solitude, unlike the remote solitude he 
has quitted ; in solitude with men, not nature ; without the 
fece of nature to cheer him." 

The town's the hiding-place, 

says Colonna, in the Legend of Florence, when discussing 
with Riva the probable tactics of that moody tyrant Agolanti, 
towards his meek enduring wife : 

The town's the hiding-place. Be sure he'll take 
Some musty lodging in the thick of the town. 
To hide her in. 

One of Balzac's characters correctly enough remarks that 
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" un des privileges de la bonne ville de Paris, c'est qu'on peut 
y nattre, y vivre, y mourir, sans que personne fasse attention 
k vous." What is here exalted into a privilege, Boswell, in 
one of his colloquies with Johnson, accounted a disadvan- 
tage. " I remarked, that one disadvantage, arising from the 
inmiensity of London, was, that nobody was heeded by his 
neighbour." Much later in the biography, however, the bio- 
grapher exults in '^ the freedom from remark and petty censure 
with which life may be passed there," calling it ** a circum- 
stance which a man who knows the teasing restraint of a 
narrow circle must relish highly," Wordsworth tells us, in 
describing the sensations and reflections that arose out of his 
early residence in London, that, 

Above all, one thought 
Baffled my understanding : how men lived, 
Even next-door neighbours, as we say, yet still 
Strangers, not knowing each the other's name. 

Would Sir Horace Mann know why Horace Walpole likes 
London so much? It is because "there is no being alone 
but in a metropolis : the worst place in the world to find soli- 
tude is the country : questions grow there, and that unplea- 
sant Christian commodity, neighbours." In another letter, ten 
years later, what amuses Walpole about George Montague, now 
settled in rural felicity, is^ "that he who in London was grown 
an absolute recluse, is over head and ears in neighbours," 
now that rustication is complete. 

Well may Mrs. Browning make it a hopeless task for 
Aurora Leigh to seek for lost Marian in the wilderness of 
Paris : 

The long weeks passed on without consequence. 

As easy find a footstep on the sand 

The morning after spring-tide, as the trace 
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Of Marian's feet between the incessant surfs 

Of this live flood. She may have moved this way,— 

But so the star-fish does, and crosses out 

The dent of her small shoe. 

Mr. Hawthorne has a story of a man named Wakefield, 
who, for some whim that possessed him, made pretence of 
going a journey, and took lodgings in the next street to his 
own house, which was in London, — and there, unheard of by 
his wife or friends, and without the shadow of a reason for such 
self-banishment, dwelt upwcirds of twenty years ; during 
which period he beheld his house every day, and fi^equently 
the forlorn Mrs. Wakefield. Very extravagant the story may 
sound ; but if there be a city under the sun for which it is 
not too extravagant, London is that city. Improbable, it may 
be called, for any city. .But London is the one city in which 
it may be recognised as not impossible. 

Here, e*en the dwellings of the poor 
And lonely are at least obscure, 
And, in obscurity, exempt 
From poverty's last plague, contempt. 
Unmark'd, the poor man seeks his den ; 
Unheeded, issues forth again. 
Wherefore appears he? None inquires, 
Nor why nor whither he retires. 
All his pride would fain conceal. 
All that shame blushes to reveal. 
The petty shifts, the grovelling cares 
To which the sons of Want are heirs. 
Those ills, which, grievous to be borne. 
Call forth — ^not sympathy but scorn, 
Here lost, elude the searching eye 
Of callous Curiosity. 

Mr. Dickens represents in the little artist, Miss La Creevy, 
" one of the many to whom, from straitened circumstances, a 
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consequent inability to form the associations they would 
wish, and a disinclination to mix with the society they could 
obtain, London is as complete a solitude as the plains of 
Syria." 

Well-nigh a century before this was written, the Richard- 
sons and Fieldings who founded the modem novel had 
recognised the same truth, as regards the comparatively 
petty London of their day. " London, I am told, is the best 
hiding-place in the world," writes Anna Howe to Clarissa 
Harlowe. Lovelace subsequently impresses the same fact 
on his intended victim : London, he told her, " was the only 
place in the world to be private in. Every new comer in a 
country town or village excited a curiosity : a person of her 
figure would excite more," etc. So with Clementina, in 
Richardson's other big fiction : she was for removing to 
some distance from town, where she thought she could be 
more private ; but " Lord and Lady L. both assured her, it 
was impossible she could be anywhere so private as in this 
great town." 

So again with Fielding's autobiographic and episodical 
Man of the Hill. "I hastened back to London, the best 
retirement of either grief or shame, unless for persons of a 
very public character; for here you have the advantage of 
solitude without its disadvantage, since you may be alone 
and in company at the same time." 

How indefinitely might we multiply illustrations of the 
same truth from modem fiction ! Take Leigh Hunt's Cap- 
tain Sandford. "The captain lived in a decent lodging in 
the very heart of the town, but still professed to be hiding 
from his great enemy. In fact, he could not have chosen a 
better place to hide in." Take Mr. Lister's Tyrrel : " So 
here I am, confined in London — the best place in the world 

7 
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for lying incog, : though I am, as it were, in the enemy's 
camp." Take Miss Austen's runaway couple, Lydia Bennet 
and her scarlet-coated swain : " Do you suppose them to be 
in London ?'* " Yes ; where else can they be so well con- 
cealed?" Take the oppressed fugitives in the Woman in 
White, and mark their eagerness to flee away, and be at rest 
from the pursuer, in mighty London. So again, Mr. Sala 
tells the world that if he had conmiitted a murder and wished 
to avoid detection, he would hide in a coflee-shop close to a 
railway station. Pay as you go, he says, and nobody will 
take any notice of you, save, perhaps, to remark to you how 
strange it is that the detectives haven't captured that sanguin- 
ary villain Slaughterford yet. 

When Mr. Thackeray was sojourning at Portstewart, and 
heard from a hospitable friend there how closely every move- 
ment of his was watched and criticised, and how all the 
fishes, and all the pieces of meat, and all the people who 
went in and out of his snug cottage by the sea-side, were dis- 
cussed by the curious round about, "how happy I felt," he 
exclaims, "while hearing these histories (demure heads in 
crimped caps peering over the blinds at us as we walked on 
the beach), to think I am a Cockney, and don't know the 
name of the man who lives next door to me !" Which self- 
gratulation gives us the cue to quote London-loving Luttrell 

again : 

O London, comprehensive word I 

Whose sound, the' scarce in whispers heard, 

Breathes independence ! — if I share 

That first of blessings I can bear 

E'en with thy fogs and smoky air. 

Of leisure fond, of freedom fonder, 

O grant me in thy streets to wander, etc. 

Iterated and reiterated is this urban poet's benediction on 
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the independence and freedom guaranteed by the very great- 
ness of the great metropolis. For whosoever it may be that 

joins to health and competence 



Good temper and a grain of sense, 
Here may defy or follow Fashion ; 
Indulge his whim, or taste, or passion, 
Pursue his pleasures or his labours, 
Aloof from squires, unwatch'd by neighbours. 

Whereas, to cite his pictured contrast, 

J 

A village is a hive of glass, 
There nothing undescried can pass ; 
There all may study, at their ease. 
The forms and motions of the bees ; 
What wax or honey each brings home 
. To swell the treasures of the comb. 
Upon his loaded thighs and wings ; 
And which are drones, and which have stings. 

Boswell writes from London to his dear Temple, in one of 
his dumpish moods, that " as London is the best place when 
one is happy, it is equally so when one is the reverse ; for the 
power of being at once wrapped up in undisturbed privacy, 
by not being personally known, and having an influx of 
various ideas, by being in the midst of multitudes, cannot 
fail to dissipate many a cloud which would thicken and aug- 
ment and press upon the spirits in the country, or in a nar- 
rower place." In another epistle, and in still darker mood, ' 
Boswell talks of " burying " himself " in London, in total ob- 
scure indifference," the world forgetting, by the world forgot. 
Magna civitas, magna solitudOy is a proverb that seems, as 
the Archbishop of Dublin has observed, to have dwelt merely 
on the outside of things, and to have meant no more than 
this, namely, that a city ambitiously laid out and upon a 
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large scale, would with, difficulty find inhabitants sufficient, 
would wear an appearance of emptiness and desolation ; as 
there used to be a jest about Washington, that strangers 
would sometimes imagine themselves deep in the woods, when 
indeed they were in the centre of the city. But with deeper 
cravings of the human heart after love and affection, the 
proverb was claimed in a higher sense. In proof of which 
Dr. Trench refers to a striking passage of De Quince/s 
(already quoted), the more striking as neither it nor the con- 
text contains any direct reference to the proverb. 

And who that has once read can ever forget that same im- 
passioned writer's lament, in his Confessions of an Opium- 
eater, over the frustration of his every endeavour to discover 
the "Ann" that, in London streets, had once saved his almost 
exhausted life ? "All was in vain. To this hour I have never 
heard a syllable about her. This, among such troubles as 
most men meet with in their life, has been my heaviest afflic- 
tion. [But De Quincey was comparatively a young man 
when he wrote that^ If she lived, doubtless we must have 
been sometimes in search of each other, at the very same 
moment, through the mighty labjrrinths of London ; perhaps 
even within a few feet of each other — a barrier no wider, in 
a London street, often amounting in the end to a separa- 
tion for eternity.** 

One other passage from another work by the same great 
master of prose and delineator of profound passion, is too 
pertinent to be overlooked in this place. Who is it that seeks 
for concealment? he somewhere asks. And bids the seeker 
hide himself in the busy heart of England's metropolis. 
What criminal is that who wishes to abscond from public 
justice ? " Let him hurry into the frantic publicities of Lon- 
don, and by no means into the quiet privacies of the country." 
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Let him be, of his own elective accord, and by his own de- 
liberate choice, 

From the fresh air and green fields driven, 
. And all the beauteous face of Heaven, 
Into the wilderness of stone, 
«SV^destined there to dwell alone. 



VII. 

%^t 2Bnite MXorlti a 9^?8(tet?^ 



How can any one, asks Madame de Stael, reflect upon 
the animal creation, and not be lost in the astonishment 
excited by their mysterious existence ? A poet has called ^ 
these our fellow-lodgers, les rives de la nature^ dont rhomme 
est le riveil. To what end have they been created ? What 
mean those looks of theirs, seemingly covered by an obscure 
cloud, from behind which some idea would fain find an open- 
ing ? What are their relations to us- wards ? "A bird lives 
longer than a man of genius, and an indescribable feeling of 
bizarre despair seizes upon the heart when, after losing one 
we love, we see the breath of life still animating an insect, 
that still moves on the earth, whence the nobler being has 
disappeared." 

There were nations of old, and those, as Montaigne phrases 
it, "some of the most ancient and noble," who "not only 
received brutes into their society, but gave them a rank infi- 
nitely above them, esteeming them familiars and favourites of 
the gods.'* In one place the crocodile received adoration ; 
in another the serpent-eating ibis ; the monkey was honoured 
with a statue of gold ; here a fish and there a dog were objects 
of votive veneration. Montaigne — fond as he was of his cat 
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— ^had no disposition to go any of these lengths. " But when, 
amongst the more moderate opinions/' he adds, " I meet with 
arguments that endeavour to demonstrate the near resem- 
blance betwixt us and animals, how much they share in our 
greatest privileges, and with how great plausibility we are put 
into comparison with them, I abate a great deal of our pre- 
sumption, and willingly resign the title of that imaginary 
sovereignty which some attribute to us over other creatures.** 
Perhaps Pascal had Montaigne in his mind-^as indeed he 
so frequently had — when he indited this among his other 
Thoughts : " It is dangerous to make a man see too particu- 
larly how near is his equality with the brutes, without also 
showing him his greatness. It is dangerous, again, to make 
him see so much of his greatness as to overlook his degrada- 
tion. It is still more dangerous to leave him ignorant of both. 
But it is extremely advantageous to call his attention to both." 
Pascal gladly merged speculative difficulties in practical im- 
provement — Cleaving the problem of the brute-world to be 
attempted, not solved, by Descartes and others whom it 
perplexed, while he allured to brighter worlds, and led the 
way. 

Charron insists in his peculiar and paulo-post-Montaigne 
way, on the "grand voisinage et cousinage^' between Man and 
the other animals. We presume that no less freely than 
Mephistopheles talks of "my aunt the snake," would Charron 
allude — though in the patronising tone, perhaps, usually 
adopted towards poor relations — ^to his cousin the beaver, 
badger, or bear ; and especially his first cousin the baboon. 
But Charron is more serious than Montaigne, and has far less 
of irony and chuckling laisser alter in his ruminations. He 
seriously regards the brute creation as having so many advan- 
tages over man that, at times, he all but accords their con- 
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dition his entire preference. There are moods and tenses in 

many a man's mind, when this notion of preference is dallied 

with, as having something in it after all. Misanthropy then 

exalts the quadruped and his destiny at the expense of the 

featherless biped. Cynicism then extols the lot of grovelling 

content to the prejudice of the sons of men, disquieted in 

vain. Even Wordsworth's grey-haired man of glee, old 

Matthew, could envy the blackbird among leafy trees, the 

lark above the hill : *' with nature never do they wage," he 

says, 

— a foolish strife ; they see 
A happy youth, and their old age 
Is beautiful and free. 

But we are press'd by heavy laws, 

And often, glad no more, 
"We wear a face of joy because 

"We have been glad of yore. 

In one of the latter-day volumes of really readable and quite 
noteworthy verse, which the world has received and welcomed, 
we find meditations to the same effect on those creatures "so 
sound, and so robust in heart," 

The patient beasts, that bear their part 
In this world's labour, never asking 
The reason of its ceaseless tasking. 

And looking upwards, the questioner then asks — 

Hast thou made man, tho' more in kind. 

By reason of his soul and mind, 

Yet less in unison with life, 

By reason of an inward strife. 

Than these, Thy simpler creatures, are, 

Submitted to his use and care ? 

For these, indeed, appear to live 
To the full veige of their own power. 
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Nor ever need that time should give 
To life one space beyond the hour. 
They do not pine with what is not ; 
Nor quarrel with the things which are ; 
Their yesterdays are all forgot ; 
Their morrows are not fear'd from far : 
They do not weep and wail and moan 
For what is past, or what's to be, 
Or what's not yet, and may be never ; 
They do not their own lives disown, 
Nor haggle with eternity 
For some unknown For ever. 

And in another of his poems occur these stanzas, pitched in 
the same mournful minor : 

Why must the soul thro' Nature rove, 

At variance with her general plan ? 
A stranger to the Power whose love 

Soothes all save Man? 

Why lack the strength of meaner creatures ? 

The wandering sheep, the grazing kine. 
Are surer of their simple natures 

Than I of mine. 

For all their wants the poorest land 

Affords supply ; they browse and breed ; 

I scarce divine, and ne'er have foimd. 
What most I need. 

We are here reminded, however, per contray of some re- 
marks by the father of this poet In one of the elder author's 
earliest and, though not most popular, yet ablest and most 
thoughtful works, the " New Phoedo,*' we find it alleged that, 
miserable as too often are the short and simple annals of the 
poor, no peasant lives so wretched a life as the less noble 
animals, whom we are sometimes tempted to believe more 
physically happy. In how large a proportion of creatures, he 
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contends, is existence composed of one ruling passion — the 
most agonising of all sensations — Fear ! Bearing in mind 
that his death-doomed Ambitious Student is the speaker, we 
quote the following quantum valeant reflections : "* Observe 
how imeasily this poor squirrel looks around him. He is 
subject to perpetual terror from a large Angola cat, which my 
housekeeper chooses to retain in our domestic service, and 
which has twice very nearly devoured my nervous little 

hermit." " No ; human life is but a Rembrandt 

kind of picture at the best ; yet we have no cause to think 
there are brighter colours in the brute world. Fish are de- 
voured by intestinal worms ; birds are subject to continual 
diseases, some of a very torturing nature. Look at yon ant- 
hill, what a melancholy mockery of our kind — what eternal 
wars between one hill and another — ^what wrong — ^what vio- 
lence ! You know the red ants invade the camps of the black, 
and bear off the young of these little negroes to jbe slaves to 
their victors." The fact may at first sight wear the look of a 
paradox, that whereas impugners of revelation, of a certain 
school, will be found to argue in favour of animal happiness, 
the defenders of it lay stress on animal sufferings. Wollaston, 
for instance, says that unless there is a future state, which 
implies the most extended of all schemes of Providence, the 
pleasures of brutes, though but sensual, are more complete 
than ours ; " they go wholly into them,*" he says ; " their suf- 
ferings are not heightened by reflections ; they are not per- 
plexed by cares of families and posterity, are not anxious 
about a future state, have no disappointment; and at last 
some sudden and unforeseen blow finishes them, before they 
even kaew they were mortal" On the other hand, those who, 
like Professor Rogers, insist on the dark side of Nature, as 
an insoluble problem to mere benevolent theism, bid us con- 
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sider the fearful destruction involved in the law of animated 
life by which one species preys upon another — the immense 
tribes of parasite animals, whose whole existence is framed 
upon the disease and torture of other creatures — the diseases 
in general, which, though allowed to have a moral purpose 
with regard to men, yet also torment with fruitless sufferings 
all the irrational creation. "Where," they ask, "does Nature 
show a tender regard for life When, amidst the lavish multi- 
tudes she pours forth into being, myriads perish in the first 
struggle, and at every stage of existence, to be instantly re- 
placed by myriads more ? — a manner of creation, as it were, 
in sport or mockery, and not confined to zoophytes and rep- 
tiles, to the lower animals, but continued to the highest that 
tenant the earth/' Indeed, the whole question is encompassed 
with difficulties so many, intricate, and as it were two-edged, 
or cutting both ways, that none other, probably, is more 
fertile in paradoxes, reluctant concessions, and unexpected 
conclusions. 

Few, at present, who believe in the inmiateriality of the 
human soul, Mr. Hallam has said, would deny the same to an 
elephant; though he owns that the discoverers of zoology 
have pushed this to consequences which some might not 
readily adopt. " The spiritual being of a sponge revolts a 
little our prejudices ; yet there is no resting-place, and we 
must admit this, or be content to sink ourselves into a mass 
of medullary fibre.** Brutes, he further observes, have been 
as slowly emancipated in philosophy as some classes of man- 
kind have been in civil polity ; their souls being almost uni- 
versally disputed to them at the end of the seventeenth 
century, even by those who did not absolutely bring them 
down to machinery. " Even within the recollection of many, 
it was common to deny them any kind of reasoning faculty, 
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and to solve their most sagacious actions by the vague word 
instinct. We have come of late years to think better of our 
humble companions ; and, as usual in similar cases^ the pre- 
ponderant bias seems rather too much of a levelling character." 
Apropos of a "little Blenheim cocker," whose *^ moral tact 
was most amazing," and his likings and dislikings "really 
almost unerring," Mr. Carlyle (apparently his owner) has 
these remarks : "On the whole, there is more in this universe 
than our philosophy has dreamt of. A dog's instinct is a 
voice of Nature too ; and further, it has never babbled itself 
away in idle jargon and hypothesis, but always adhered to the 
practical, and grown in silence by continual communion with 
fact. We do the animals injustice. Their body resembles 
our body, BufFon says; with its four limbs, with its spinal 
marrow, main organs in the head, and so forth : but have they 
not a kind of soul, equally the rude draught and imperfect 
imitation of ours ? It is a strange, an ahnost solemn and 
pathetic thing to see an intelligence imprisoned in that dumb, 
rude form ; struggling to express itself out of that ; even as 
we do out of our imprisonment ; and succeed very imper- 
fectly ! " What ought to mortify us in the likeness of brutes 
to men, Mr. Leigh Himt says (monkeys being his text), is the 
anger to which we see them subject — the revenge, the greedi- 
ness, and other low passions. "But these they have in 
common with most animals. Their shrewdness and their 
sympathies they share with few. And there is a residuum of 
mystery in them, as in all things, which should lead us to 
cultivate as much regard for them as we can, thus turning 
what is unknown to us to good instead of evil It is impos- 
sible to look with much reflection at any animal, especially 
one of this half-thinking class, and not consider that he pro- 
bably partakes more of our own thoughts and feelings than wc 
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are aware of, just as he manifestly partakes of our senses ; 
nay, that he may add to this conmiunity of being faculties or 
perceptions which we are unable to conceive. We may 
construe what we see of the manifestation of the animal's 
feelings into something good or otherwise, as it happens ; 
perhaps our conjectures maybe altogether wrong, but we can- 
not be wrong in making the best of them — in getting as much 
pleasure from them as possible^ and giving as much advantage 
to our fellow-creatures.** Spoken like an optimist — ^which, 
systematically and consistently, 'Leontius indeed was. 

At the same time we may, with Sydney Smith, feel our- 
selves so much at our ease about the superiority of mankind, 
and have such a marked and decided contempt for the 
understanding of every baboon we have yet seen, and feel 
so sure that the blue ape without a tail will never rival us in 
poetry, painting, and music — as to concede, with ineffable 
complacency, that all justice be done to the " few fragments 
of soul, and tatters of imderstanding,*' which they may really 
possess. " I have sometimes perhaps," his Reverence fairly 
owns, '* felt a little uneasy at Exeter 'Change, from contrast- 
ing the monkeys with the 'prentice boys who are teasing 
them ; but a few pages of Locke, or a few lines of Milton, 
have always restored me to tranquillity, and convinced me 
that the superiority of man had nothing to fear." 

It would seem to have been Plato's belief that the animat- 
ing principle of the brute creation is itself but a repressed 
tand mutilated form of the same essence which in man shines 
forth in the fulness and brilliancy of reason. He liked — ^in 
his desire of comprehending, as far as possible, every variety 
of phenomenon, under the simplicity and unity of single 
general formulas — ^to view the whole system of Nature as 
one vast mechanism subject to the immediate operation of 
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mind, and solely constructed for its trial and display. This 
^^complicated evolution of mental energy'' would apply well 
enough to the human frame as superintended by human 
spirits, and the inanimate world as governed by superior 
powers ; but the intervening region of brute existence 
seemed an anomaly in the conception. Plato might, as a 
modem Platonist suggests, have conciliated the difficulty, as 
Descartes did, by classing the brute creation with the purely 
mechanical ; he preferred to see in it an inferior and crippled 
form of the one universal energy of SouL Descartes, in 
opposition to the Scholastics, who, after Aristotle, admitted 
smimal souls and vegetative souls, affirmed animals to be 
mere machines, — not a new theory, however, for it had been 
propounded by Jerome Pereira in the sLj^teenth century, as a 
counter paradox to the paradoxes of Rorarius, Montaigne, 
and Charron, who, as we have seen, drew slighter distinctions 
between man and animal than between one man and 
another. Descartes renewed, developed, accredited this 
hypothesis of the animal machine. He compares the brutes 
to clockwork. The more we see in them of the marvels we 
call instinct, the more should we admire the industry of the 
Worker who could organise machines like these. Beware, 
he bids us, what you are about; if you ascribe a soul to 
animals, that soul is either mortal or inunortal ; if mortal, 
why should not man's be so too ? if immortal, what a crime 
it then is to slay and eat creatures thus endowed ! No, he 
tells us, they are pure machines ; they suffer not ; if they 
cry when beaten, 'tis only comme crie un ressort lorsqt^on 
le presse. If they suffer, how explain their suffering ? Are 
they, peradventure, like us, fallen creatures ? Can it be, as 
Malebranche suggests, that they have eaten of the forbidden 
— hay ? La Fontaine, in the name of his contemporaries, 
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uttered ingenious and eloquent protests against the mecha- 
nical theory — making himself the echo of the age's common 
sense. Bossuet, in a chapter on the Soul of Brutes, which 
M. de Barante pronounces remarkable for clearness and 
analytical power, argues that animals are certainly not the 
mere machines Descartes pretends, but that neither have 
they anything of that proximity to man which the Libertins 
claim for them ;- what is called their instinct is nothing but 
an intermediate substance (metaphysics) between mind and 
matter : incapable of general ideas, of education, or of pro- 
gress, they have neither society nor a language ; they are 
destitute of laws and of religious worship ; they know not 
God, and, being incapable alike of knowing and loving Him, 
they cannot be immortal — the prerogative exclusively ot 
natures capable of knowing and loving Him for ever. The 
theory of Leibnitz is, in the main, a reproduction of Plato's ; 
there is no hiatus in nature, he says, but a connecting system 
of grades in the scale of being; the monad is wherever 
substance is, and wherever the monad is there is the soul 
which advances in development and growth by minute in- 
tervals, from mineral to plant, from vegetable to animal, 
from brute to man. For Leibnitz knew of, or at least sus- 
pected, those intermediate beings, the polypus for example, 
the existence of which, and their indissoluble oneness with 
the frame of creation at large, have since then been verified 
by comparative science. But he accords to brutes a dull 
dim /order of perceptions only, which constitute a sort of 
"empirical intelligence " ; while in the case of man, to ideas 
of incomparably greater clearness are added reason, liberty, 
confscience. Mr. Lewes makes it a ground of special com- 
plamnt against Locke that although he did begin the Physio- 
logfical Method, and drew illustrations from children and 
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savages, he neither did this systematically, " nor [the italics 
are in the original] did he extend the Comparative Method to 
animals. The prejudices of that age forbade it. The ignor- 
ance of that age made it impossible. Comparative Physio- 
logy is no older than Goethe, ajid Comparative Psychology 
is only now glimmering in the minds of mind as a possibility. 
If men formerly thought they could understand man's body 
by dissecting it, and did not need the light thrown thereon 
by the dissection of animals, they were still less likely to 
seek psychical illustration in animals, denying, as they did, 
that animals had minds." But though the prejudices of that 
age may have forbidden, and its ignorance rendered impos- 
sible, the extension of the Comparative Method to animals, 
the age was particularly and uneasily interested in the rela- 
tion of the brute species to man : no one in the seventeenth 
century, affirms M. Jules Simon, could have allowed himself 
to write on philosophy without devoting one chapter at the 
least to the soul of brutes. 

Milton, probably, had not made up his mind, as the phrase 
goes, what this relation definitely is. The Miltonic Adam 
does, indeed, speak rather de haut en bas of " thes6 inferiors 
beneath me set," among whom he discerns none HkelUr to form 
a help meet for him, | 

fit to participate 

All rational delight ; wherein the brute 
Cannot be human consort. 

Eve, however, when the serpent's tongue beguiles her, islmade 
to concede — ^independently of that beguiling rhetoric^— the 
quasi-rational faculties of brute creation at large : 

What may this mean ? language of man pronounced 
By tongue of brute, and human sense expressed ? 
The first, at least, of these I thought denied 
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^ To beasts ; whom God, on their creation-day, 
Created mute to all articulate sound : 
The latter I demur ; for in their looks 
Much reason, and in their actions, oft appears. 

Well might Bayle declare the acts, motives, and feelings of 
the lower order of animals one of the profoundest mysteries 
that can exercise the mind of man. 

Well, too, may monpauvre Fido be thus apostrophised by 
the priest-poet his master : 

O mon chien ! Dieu seul sait la distance entre nous, 
Seul il sait quel degr^ de r6chelle de Tltre 
S^pare ton instinct de Vkmt de ton maitre. 

Said B^ranger to a visitor, the morning the old poet lost his 
cat (and B^ranger loved La Marquise better, probably, than 
did Montaigne his feline friend, or Dr. Johnson his homely 
"Hodge"), "We have been friends pui-m^me et la chatte 
iUfUnie] these fourteen years. 'Tis. an old friend gone and 
left us. Tis a sore grief, this, to Judith and me. Between 
us and the animals — ^who are not si bites as people say — 
there's a closer relationship than is supposed." 

One of the late Gustave Planche's cavils at the Dictionary 
of Messieurs the French Academicians, was directed against 
their definition of Man as " a resonable being, composed of 
a soul and a body.*' In which definition he charges them 
with kranchant a question that Descartes discussed in such 
detaii— with denying, in fact, that brutes have a soul. What, 
them, he asks them, becomes of the fidelity of a dog ? Do 
you/ admit fidelity where you deny a soul ? And if the dog be 
th3f most faithful of animals, then are there other animals of 
ac#uiowledged fidelity ? Do you believe in the fidelity of trees 
Ld stones ? And so forth. But how much easier is it to put 
qi jjiestions on this subject than to find unanswerable answers ! 

8 
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Among the sprightly criticisms on the Fine Arts so numer- 
ously indited by M. Thdophile Gautier, is one upon our great 
animal-painter, Sir Edwin Landseer, which is prefaced by 
some lucubrations, in the critic's off-hand way, on the nature 
and destiny of these puzzling " lower orders." The animals 
who with ourselves, he says, are denizens of the terraqueous 
globe — and speaking of them not from Natural History's point 
of view, but Philosophy's — deserve the "sympathetic attention 
of the observer," carrying about with them, as they do, an 
incomprehensible mystery, of which their silence may sanc- 
tion a thousand interpretations, though small hope there 
seems of ever really penetrating it. If Descartes regard them 
as pure machines. Father Bougeant, the Jesuit, believes them 
to serve as prison cells, individually, for those fallen spirits 
which, without taking a share in the revolt, refrained from 
" pronouncing for the Eternal." That good father contends, 
in his " Philosophical Amusement on the Language of Beasts," 
that each animal is inhabited by a distinct and separate devil ; 
that not only was this the case with respect to cats, which — 
as Sydney Smith remarks — have long been known to be very 
favourite residences of familiar spirits, but that a ^peculiar 
devil swam with every turbot, grazed with every oici soared 
with every lark, dived with every duck, and was roastkd with 
every chicken. Hartley Coleridge glances at extravaigances 
of this complexion in his opening stanzas de Antiptabus 
Brutorum : 



No doubt 'twere heresy, or something worse 
Than aught that priests call worthy of damnation, 

Should I maintain, though in a sportive verse, 
That bird or fish can e'er attain salvation ; 

Yet some have held that they are all possessed, 

And may be damn'd, although they can't be bless'd. 
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Such doctrine broach*d Antonio Margerita, 

A learned Spaniard, mighty metaphysical. 
To him the butterfly had seem*d a Lytta, — 

His wasp-stung wits had grown so quaint and phthisical ; 
To him the sweetest song of Philomel 
Had talked of nothing in the world but hell. 

Heaven save us all from such a horrid dream ! 

Nor let the love of heaven, — of heaven, forsooth ! — 
Make hard our hearts, that we should so blaspheme 

God for Christ's sake, and lie for love of truth. 
Poor Tray ! art thou indeed a mere machine, 
"Whose vital power is a spirit unclean ? 

Neither to Descartes' mechanics nor to le P^re Bougeant's 
dynamics does M. Gautier seriously incline. The great 
philosopher's opinion nobody can easily adopt who has lived 
familiarly with dog or cat ; while the good Father's is a fan- 
tasy such as nobody would seriously discuss, but, at the best, 
greet with smiles, as an ingenious yet absurd hypothesis. 
But there's no denying a something that "preoccupies the 
imagination in this dumb creation existing around us, and 
subjected to fatalistic laws. 

"These animals are endowed with the same organs, the 
same senses, as ourselves, — often even of a far more perfect 
and subtle kind ; they breathe, move, enjoy, suffer, and die ; 
they have affections and antipathies, instincts which resemble 
ideas; they communicate among themselves by means of 
cries, calls, signals, which, with a little attention, man himself 
can understand, and about which no mistakes are made by 
savages, trappers, peasants, shepherds, and all who live in 
solitude, in the presence of nature. Among those we have 
domesticated, what patient gentleness ! what courageous 
resignation ! what attentive intelligence ! how do they shaxe 
in our labours with all their heart and all their strength ! how 
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do they try to divine what is required of them, and what an 
inquiring wistful eye they raise to their master's, when in 
doubt or ignorance of his will ! And for this loyal coucours 
what recompense is awarded them ? scanty food, blows, and, 
when old age is come, hastened by excessive fatigues, — ^the 
butcher's knife, the iquarisseur^s hammer, the rag-picker's 
hook. So innocent a nature, and so hard a fate ! a passive 
endurance so touching, and punishments so cruel ! What 
original sin is the cab-horse expiating ? what forbidden herb 
has the yoked ox browsed on in Eden, or the poor ass, blow- 
battered, whose frail limbs totter imder that monstrous 
burden?" 

And then M. Gautier tells us that when he was a child the 
thought of these things tormented him greatly, and that, in 
his " infantine simplicity," he used to arrange Paradises and 
Elysian fields for beasts that had been very good (sages) : 
stables of marble, with ivory mangers filled with golden com, 
for chevaux de coucou that in life had been overbeaten and 
overworked ; well-warmed stalls, redolent of sweet hay, that, 
in bully Bottom's asinine phrase, hath no fellow ; meadows 
green with daisies pied, shaded well with tufted trees, "et 
dont I'herbe ^toil^e de marguerites leur montait jusqu'aux 
genoux," — all in readiness for overladen cattle and meek- 
browed beasts of burden ; while, as accessories to this very 
French beast-Eden, angel-grooms {anges-palefreniers), and 
seraphim cowherds {sdraphins-houviers) were at hand, in 
ce petit ThdophiUs beatific visions, to tend and minister to 
these beatified brutes, and pat them \wth hands softer than 
ever was cygnet's down. Elect asses browsed thistles of an 
exquisite flavour, that grew of themselves afresh in the dental 
process. 
All this is not very orthodox, perhaps, — the ex-visionnaire 
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admits ; but it seemed to him conformable to divine justice. 
He cannot forget that St. Francis called the swallows his 
sisters — which friendly appellation might cause the saint to 
pass for a little maddish, his saintship notwithstanding : and 
yet, contends M. Gautier, he was right : " for are not the 
animals our humble brethren, friends of a lower grade, created 
by God as we are, and pursuing with affecting placidity the 
line marked out for them from the beginning of the world ? — 
To beat an animal is as impious and barbarous an action as 
to beat a child. — The Middle Ages in their darkness were all 
but afraid of animals, whose eyes, full of dumb questionings 
and indefinite thoughts, seemed to them lit up by demoniac 
malice, — and sometimes accused them of sorcery, and burnt 
them as if they were human beings. It will be one of the 
glories of civilisation to have ameliorated the condition of the 
brutes, and to spare them every needless torture."* M. Gautier 
is free to own that the English have long been in advance of 
the French in this path, but seems to augur trustfully from 
the fact that nobody now-a-days laughs at our love for dogs 
and horses, that ordinary theme for the caricatures of 1815. 
Let us hope that Mr. Rare/s tactics may, in both countries 
and many another, too, have done much to speed the good 
cause. But it will be some time yet, occasional street sights 
and police-reports at home assure us, ere the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals need vote its own dissolu- 
tion. Tantpis for the brutes who get beaten — ^and who beat. 
The day may come, said Jeremy Bentham, when the rest 
of the animal creation may acquire those rights which never 
could have been withholden from them but by the hand of 
tyranny ; when men will see that " the number of legs, the 

• Th^ophilc Gautier ; Les Beaux- Arts en Europe. I" s^rie, ch. viL 
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villosity of the skin, or the termmation of the os sacrum^ are 
reasons insufficient for abandoning a sensitive being to the 
caprice of a tormentor. What else is it that should trace the 
insuperable line ? is it the faculty of reason, or, perhaps the 
faculty of discourse ? But a full-grown horse or dog is be- 
yond comparison a more rational as well as a more convers- 
able being than an infant of a day, a week, or even a month 
old. But suppose the case was otherwise, what would it 
avail ? The question is not. Can they reason ? nor. Can they 
speak? but. Can they suffer?*' And to that question, alas, 
no querist need pause for a reply. 

Mrs. Jameson avows her impression that in nothing do 
men sin so blindly as in their appreciation and treatment of 
the whole lower order of creatures. To the affirmation that 
love and mercy towards animals are not inculcated by any 
direct precept of Christianity, she answers that surely they 
are included in its spirit ; though it has been remarked that 
cruelty towards animals is far more conmion in Western 
Christendom than in the East With the Mahometan and 
Brahminical races, she adds, humanity to animals, and the 
sacredness of life in all its forms, is much more of a religious 
principle than among ourselves. Bacon* does not think it 
beneath his philosophy to point out as a part of human 
morals, and a condition of human improvement, justice and 
mercy to the lower animals — " the extension of a noble and 
excellent principle of compassion to the creatures subject to 
man." " The Turks,'* he says, " though a cruel and sanguin- 
ary nation both in descent and discipline, give alms to brutes 
and suffer them not to be tortured.'* To Mrs. Jameson, then, 
who was apt both to think freely and to speak frankly, it ap- 
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peared as if the primitive Christians, by laying so much stress 
upon a future life in contradistinction to this life, and placing 
the lower creatures out of the pale of hope, placed them at 
the same time out of the pale of sympathy, and thus laid 
the foundation for this utter disregard of animals as being 
our fellow-creatures. " Their definition of virtue was the 
same as Pale/s^-that it was good performed for the sake of 
ensiuring everlasting happiness — ^which of course excluded all 
the so-called brute creatures. Kind, loving, submissive, con- 
scientious,* much enduring, we know them to be ; but because 
we deprive them of all stake in the future, because they have 
no selfish calculated aim, these are not virtues ; yet if we say 
* a vicious horse,* why not say a virtuous horse?** Elsewhere 
the same accomplished writer observes that whereas in gen- 
eral the more we gather of facts, the nearer we are to the 
elucidation of theoretic truth, — ^with regard to animals, on the 
contrary, the multiplication of facts only increases our diffi- 
culties and puts us to confusion. Dr. Arnold even declared 
the whole subject of the brute creation to be, to him, one of 
such painful mystery, that he dare not approach it. 

But whatever the " primitive Christians " may have thought 
or taught, explicitly or implicitly, on the " beasts that perish,^' 
— it is no rule without exception among orthodox modems 
to deprive them, in Mrs. Jameson's words, " of all stake in 
the future." Paradoxical or not, preposterous or not, the 
hypothesis of an after-life for the brute creation has been 
sometimes mooted, sometimes favoured, sometimes actually 
taken up, by accredited apologists for the Christian religion. 
Leland, in his strictures on Lord Bolingbroke, admits the 
supposition of brutes having "immaterial, sensitive souls, 

To the three former adjectives very many will' agree, and give their ex 
animc subscription. But, " conscientious " f 
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which are not annihilated by death." Bishop Butler pro- 
notmces an objection to one of his arguments, as implying, by 
inference, the "natural immortality of brutes" to be "no 
difficulty : since we know not what latent powers and capaci- 
ties they may be endued with." John Foster, the Essayist, 
thus apostrophises in his Journal a wee warbler of the wood- 
lands : " Bird ! 'tis a pity such a delicious note shoidd be 
silenced by winter, death, and, above all, annihilation. I do 
not and I cannot believe that all these little spirits of melody 
are but the snuff of the grand taper of life, and mere vapour 
of existence to vanish for ever." He would or could have 
criticised with sympathy Le Maire's "Amant Verd" — the 
hero of which has been mistaken by half-awake commenta- 
tors far a man, whereas 'twas an Ethiopian bird, Marguerite 
of Austria's pet paroquet, which died of regret, Miss Costello 
says, during its mistress's absence, and which the poet re- 
presents as received into " an imaginary Paradise of animals, 
where many readers who have lost and mourned similar 
favourites would not be sorry to fancy they were transported." 
Miss Seward wrote a poem On the Future Existence of 
Brutes. Samuel Rogers could "hardly persuade" himself 
that there is no compensation in a future existence for the 
sufferings of animals in the present life — for instance, said he, 
" when I see a horse in the streets unmercifully flogged by its 
brutal driver." Hence, theists of the Theodore Parker school, 
who believe in a future life on the ground that it is necessary 
in order to make intelligible the benevolent purpose of 
Diety, consistently extend the belief to the immortality of 
brutes : the ultimate welfare must come to the mutilated 
beast overtasked by some brutal man, else, say they, the 
universe is not a perfect world, but is imperfect in this parti- 
cular, that it does not serve the natural purpose of these 
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creatures, who go incomplete and suffering. " I know many 
will think it foolish, and some impious, to speak of the 
immortality of animals. But without this supposition I cannot 
' vindicate the ways of God' to the horse and the ox. To me 
the immortality of all animals appears in harmony with the 
analogy of Nature, rational, benevolent, and beautiful." The 
argument from consciousness is here out of place — as man 
knows nothing of the consciousness of the sheep and swine. 
We find a correspondent confessing to James Montgomery 
one day his almost persuasion that the brute race " will have 
a resurrection." To his argument from their sufferings the 
poet replied : " Their sufferings are not mental but physical, 
and are considerably less than we are at first disposed to 
imagine. Those lambs, for instance, that are frisking by our 
side, are rearing for the knife of the butcher ; they will suffer 
death, but death to them will be only a momentary pang. 
The animals that do suffer in an extraordinary way, like the 
post-horse, and some others, form a very inconsiderable por- 
tion of the general mass ; and even among these there are 
very few, if any, which have not a much greater quota of 
enjoyment than of suffering. Their principal enjoyment 
consists in eating, drinking, and sleeping ; and when we take 
into our calculations the large share which they have of ^ach 
of these, their sufferings are fairly met : the notion of injustice 
is, therefore, without foundation." The poet's logic would 
scarcely resist inquiry or stand a cross-examination ; but let 
that pass. Dr. Johnson had a more characteristic and 
consistent way of evading the difficulty, — as when the Rev. 
Mr. Deane's essay, maintaining the future life of brutes, was 
mentioned, Bosw^U tells us, and the doctrine insisted on by a 
gentleman who " seemed fond of curious speculations. John- 
son, who did not like to hear of anything concerning a futiure 
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state which was not authorised by the regular canons of 
orthodoxy, discouraged this talk ; and being offended at its 
continuation, he watched an opportunity to give the gentle- 
man a blow of reprehension. So, when the poor speculatist, 
with a serious metaphysical pensive face, addressed him, 
* But really, sir, when we see a very sensible dog, we don't 
know what to think of him,' — Johnson, rolling with joy at the 
thought which beamed in his eye, turned quickly round, and 
replied, 'True, sir; and when we see a very fooWsh. fellow, 
we don't know what to think of him,^ He then rose up, 
strided to the fire, and stood for some time laughing and 
exulting." The hard-headed Sage would have had as little 
mercy, no doubt, on Lamartine's sentimentalisms in the same 
"sad dog" strain : 

Non, quand ce sentiment s'^teindra dans tes yeux, 
II se ranimera dans je ne sais quels cieux 

(we can fancy burly Samuel interposing a parenthetic chuckle 

at Xhtje ne sais quels, and perhaps a Very well, sir, vastly well 

indeed) : 

De ce qui s'aima tant la tendre S3rmpathie, 
Homme ou plante, jamais ne meurt an6antie : 
Dieu la brise un instant, mais pour la r^imir ; 
Son i^ein est assez grand pour nous tous contenir ! 

All this pretty pantheism would only have made the Doctor 
squeamish — if, at least, it could have any effect on that robust 
constitution. He would rather agree in toto with those who 
hold, or have never seen reason against holding, 

That all the lives which throng the air and earth, 
And swarm innumerous in the slimy deep, 

Die once for all, and have no second birth, — 
That, ceasing once, they did not even sleep, 

But are no more than sounds of yesterday. 

Or rainbow tints that come and pass away. 
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M. Sainte-Beuve, describing it to be the taciique of Mon- 
taigne, Bayle, and other sceptics, either to degrade man to 
the level of the beasts in order to rifle him of his prerogative 
of immortality, or else to elevate the beasts almost to a level 
with man, in order to compel the inference that if he has an 
immortal soul, equally so must they, adds : "Now this is a 
conclusion which repels and makes us ready enough to draw 
back." And the critic applauds the manner in which Charron's 
censor and contemporary, the physician Chanet, refuses to be 
impaled on either horn of the above dilemma, but traces out 
the boundary lines and specific distinctions betwixt man and 
beast, which appear to him sufficient to justify the presumed 
difference in their destinies. The views of the spiritualistic 
philosophy are well represented in the writings of M. Jules 
Simon ; as where he says, " All other beings are but parts of 
a whole ; man alone is a centre ; he knows himself, knows 
his power, and makes a free disposal of it. That of itself is 
already a pledge of immortality, for the life which God has 
given me has nothing in common with the existence of those 
creatures which, ignorant of themselves, have no further rea- 
son to continue in being, after they have once fulfilled their 
day's task, or made room for another individual of their spe- 
cies." Elsewhere again he iterates the argument, as regards 
these poor accessoires, these itres secondaires crdis pour 
Pensemble, non pour eux-mimes : not being self-cognisant 
they cannot be a centre of action ; whereas man is conscious 
of himself, recognises a moral law, and is aghast at the very 
thought of annihilation. 

Nevertheless there will always, probably, be Charles 
Bonnets in this world, so long as it wags, who will in their 
kindly speculations find room or make room for the brute 
tribes in another, Charles Bonnet, the renowned Swiss 
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naturalist, made himself benevolently busy about the future 
state of these his humble clients. In rapturous prevision he 
gives us his word for it, that " man, transported to another 
abode, more in character with the eminence of his faculties, 
will leave for the ape and the elephant this foremost place 
occupied by him among the animals of our planet. In this 
restitution of all things [restitution universelle] it may be 
that among apes and elephants will Newtons and Leibnitzes 
be found." Ce bon Bonnet / 

Mr. Leigh Hunt, again, from quite another point of view, 
and on quite other grounds, satirises the pride that smiles in 
so sovereign a manner at the notion of " other animals going 
to heaven," and which insists that *^ nothing less dignified 
than ourselves can be immortal." For his part, he is sorry 
he cannot settle the question, and confesses he would fain 
have as much company as possible, and can conceive much 
less pleasant additions to the society than a flock of doves, or 
such a dog as Pope's " poor Indian " expects to see admitted 
to that equal sky. It is as difficult to think, he avers, that 
many beasts and birds are not as fit to go to heaven at once 
as many human beings— "people who talk of their seats there 
with as much confidence as if they had booked their names 
for them at a box-office. To our humble taste, the goodness 
and kindness in the countenance of a faithful dog are things 
that appear almost as fit for heaven as serenity in a human 
being. The prophets of old, in their visions, saw nothing to 
hinder them from joining the faces of other animals with 
those of men. The spirit that moved the animal was every- 
thing." In no very dissimilar strain does Mr. Henry Rogers 
meet and dispose of "proud man's" objection, that to suppose 
the brutes immortal is simply ridiculous. Granting it to be 
so, the Professor submits that it is equally, or nearly as ridi- 
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culous, to affirm that they are not immortal — ^for what can be 
more ridiculous than to affirm that of which, either way, we 
know nothing ? And his reply to the remonstrance that to 
suppose immortality of creatures so scantily endowed is too 
absurd is : It is dangerous, O man, for thee to employ that 
argument. Is it not the very conclusion which a superior 
intelligence to thine — if it knew thee only in the same way 
thou knewest thy despised fellow brute — would form respect- 
ing thee ? at least, if superior intelligence had not taught him 
what, it seems, superior intelligence has not taught thee^ 
humility and modesty ? 

"Is it possible,'' he would say, "that this miserable biped, 
who physically manifests so marked a family resemblance to 
his cousin brutes ; whose intellectual qualities, it is true, seem 
somewhat superior, though not always, to theirs, and insigni- 
ficant at the best ; whose moral qualities are apparently in- 
ferior ; is it possible that this miserable compound of vast 
pretentions, enormous vanity, ridiculous arrogance, meanness, 
envy, cruelty ; who domineers over the other animals ; who 
is at everlasting strife with his own species : who sprang out 
of the dust, as his supposed inferior fellows did, and returns 
to the dust as they do, can aspire to immortality? It is 
absurd. Let us hope that he is only a transient blot on the 
creation, and that the universe will one day be relieved from 
his odious presence." Far be it from us (even for our own 
sake), adds Mr. Rogers, to whisper any doubt of the fallacy 
of such an argument ; yet sure is he that an archangel might 
employ it with much more reason against us than we can 
against the meanest reptile that crawls. " Well," complacent 
man will say, "if all animals are to be immortal, let us hope, 
at all events, that they will not occupy the same world, or 
live in inconvenient proximity." " Kind heaven grant it," all 
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the lower creation will eagerly reply. " Man cannot be more 
anxious to get away from us, than we are to^ get away from 
kt'mJ* But in very deed, by the light of philosophy, we know 
nothing about the matter either way ; and that is a beautiful 
school of philosophy (though it has few disciples) which 
teaches man to say of most things : " It may be so, and it 
may be otherwise. It is a point on which I only know that 
I do not know." 

Behold we know not anything, 
We can but trust 

or fear, as the case and our own disposition may chance. I 
hope there is a heaven for them, said the late Mr. JEsop Smith 
of his horses. And we say ditto to Mr. Smith. Not quite 
so fervently would we say it to Mr. Landor's estimate of the 
dragon-fl/s future — ^yet neither to that would we, of malice 
prepense, say nay. This is his apostrophe to the said "insect 
king, of purple crest and fihny wing," that came to him as he 
wrote verses by the river-side, to overlook what he was writ- 
ing in his book : 

■ 

Believe me, most who read the line 
Will read with homier eyes than thine ; 
And yet their souls shall live for ever, 
And thine drop dead into the river I 
God pardon them, O insect king, 
Who tocy so unjust a thing I 

The shrewdly suspicious may allege, however, nor quite with- 
out semblance of reason, that Walter Savage Landor is more 
cynical than anything else in these lines, and designs rather 
to hint that homy-eyed readers may be soulless, than that 
the insect king is immortal. But there can be no question of 
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his good friend Southe/s sincerity, whenever he uttered wish 
or hope of another life for bird or beast For instance, his 
verses on the death of a favourite old spaniel have this 
ending : 

But fare thee well ! Mine is no narrow creed ; 
And He who gave thee being did not frame 
The mystery of life to be the sport 
Of merciless man. There is another world 
For all that live and move ... a better one ! 
Where the proud bipeds, who would fain confine 
Infinite Goodness to the little bounds 
Of their own charity, may envy thee. 

Robert the Rhymer was young, and rather hot-headed, and 
more than a little heterodox when he indited this valediction 
(to poor Phillis) and malediction (on biped bigots). But more 
than twenty years afterwards, when settled down into a model 
Church and King laureate, he inserted this stanza among 
twice nine others, illustrative of Mr. Wright's picture of Lucy 
and her dead skylark : 

I ask not whither is the spirit flown 
That Ut the eye which there in death is seal'd ; 

Our Father hath not made that mjrstery known ; 
Needless the knowledge, therefore not revealed. 

Sydney Smith, on the other hand, is impatient of the affir- 
mative hypothesis in such cases all and sundry. What, he 
asks, have the shadow and mockery of faculties, given to 
beasts, to do with the immortality of the soid ? Have beasts 
any general fear of annihilation? have they any love of 
fame? do their small degrees of faculties ever give them any 
feelings of this nature ? are their minds especially escaping 
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into futurity ? have they any love of posthumous fame ? have 
they any knowledge of God ? have they ever reached, in their 
conceptions, the slightest traces of an hereafter? can they 
form the notion of duty and accountability? is it any violation 
of any one of the moral attributes of the Deity, to suppose 
that they go back to their dust, and that we do not ? The 
comfortable Canon, with good capon lined, ignores the suffer- 
ings of the race he thus consigns to dust — ^and the mystery 
a single instance of brute misery presents, — ^the anomaly that 
seems to confront and confuse us (so long as we connect 
sorrow with sin and physical suffering with moral culpability, 
and admit the doctrine of Compensation) in every galled jade 
that winces, and every starved, hooted, pelted, offcast dog that 
crawls under a hedge to die. 

The Immortality of the Soul was a foremost topic in the last 
series of papers Professor Wilson contributed to the magazine 
whose fortunes he made ; and it is observable that he here 
gave no countenance to a notion he had rather favoured in 
earlier days, when exuberant in health and strength, and 
rioting in those animal spirits which made Kit North the 
very " king o' guid fallows, and wale of auld men." Sadder 
if not wiser grown, he holds out no such hopes for the brute- 
world, in his Northern Days, as he had joyously affirmed in 
his Ambrosial Nights. Here is a passage in point from his 
penultimata : "We see how precisely the lower animals are 
fitted to the places which they hold upon the earth, with in- 
stincts that exactly supply their needs, with no powers that 
are not here satisfied." Such is the tone, grave, temperate, 
reflective, of the Dies Boreales, of Christopher under Canvas. 
One-and-twenty years before, Christopher in his Sporting 
Jacket had written of four-footed Fro, — '' Not now, as fades 
upon our pen the solenm light of the dying day, shall we dare 
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to decide whether Nature — O most matchless creature of thy 
kind ! — gave thee, or gave thee not, the gift of an immortal 
soul : " " thou hast a constant hght of thought in thine eyes — 
nor wert thou without some glimmering and mysterious notions 
— and what more have we ourselves, — of life and of death ! " 
etc. But more emphatically is the affirmative sanctioned in 
one and another of the Nodes AmbrosiancBy by one and 
another of the convives. Thus, the Shepherd loquitur : " I 
hae never been able to perswade my heart and my under- 
standin that dowgs haena immortal sowls.'' And then, point- 
ing to Bronte : " his sowl maun be immortal" " I am sure, 
James," rejoins Tickler, " that if it be, I shall be extremely 
glad to meet Bronte in any future society." " The minister 
wad ca' that no orthodox," resumes the Shepherd. " But the 
mystery o' life canna gang out like the pluff o' a cawnle. 
Perhaps the verra bit bonny glitterin insecks that we ca' 
ephemeral, because they dance out but ae single day, never 
dee, but keep for ever and aye openin and shuttin their wings 
in mony million atmospheres, and may do sae through a' 
eternity. The universe is aiblins wide aneuch." At another 
time the English Opium-eater is made to discourse on " an 
affecting, impressive — nay, most solemn and almost sacred 
feeling" which "is impressed on the sovereign reason," in 
certain moods, " of the immortality of the brute creation — a 
doctrine which visits us at those times only when our own 
being breathes in the awe of divining thought, and, disen- 
tangling her wings from all clay encumbrances, is strong in 
the consciousness of her Deathless Me." And once again, 
but long afterwards, on the Shepherd's avowal, " Aften do I 
wonder whether or no birds, and beasts, and insecks, hae 
immortal souls," the same speaker is supposed to reply ; 
" What God makes, why should He annihilate ? Quench our 
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own Pride in the awful consciousness of our Fall, and will 
any other response come from that oracle within us, Con- 
science, than that we have no claim on God for immortality, 
more than the beasts which want indeed * discourse of reason,* 
but which live in love, and by love, and breathe forth the 
manifestation of their being through the same corruptible clay 
which makes the whole earth one mysterious burial-place, 
unfathomable to the deepest soundings of our soul." Though 
we are very far from thinking with Professor Ferrier and 
others, that Mr. de Quince/s style is happily reproduced — 
scarcely would we say it is well parodied — in the Noctes, we 
may perhaps accept the tenor of these excerpts as not mate- 
rially w/jrepresentative of what he might have said. The 
Shepherd sums up in his racy vernacular what the Scholar 
had been expressing philosophically : " True, Mr. de Quinshy, 
— true, true. . . . Puir Bronte's dead and buried — and sae in 
a few years will a' Us Fowre be ! Had we naething but our 
boasted reason to trust in, the dusk would become the dark — 
and the dark the mirk, mirk, mirk.'' The summing up, if not 
absolutely and decisively in favour of these poor dumb 
mouths, which cannot plead their own cause in the "running- 
down case" their trial presents, at any rate leans kindly to- 
wards them, and would fain cherish, if not a reasonable hope, 
still a hope of some kind — possibly quite irrational, but cer- 
tainly very humane, persistent, and sincere. 

Oh yd we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill . • . 

That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 

That not one life shall be destroyed, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete ; 
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That not a wonn is cloven in vain ; 

That not a moth with vain desire 

Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 
Or but subserves another's gain. 

Behold, we know not anything ; 

lean but trust that good shall fall 

At last— far off — at last, to all. 
And every winter change to spring. 



VIIL 

A CUE FROM SHAKSFEARE. 



VT'OU see how this world goes, is once and again one of 
^ poor raving Lear's incoherent yet pregnant exclamations 
to now sightless Glo'ster, too credulous and too cruelly outcast 
fathers, both of them. Glo'ster says he sees it feelingly. Lear 
tells him, in reply, a man may see how this world goes with 
no eyes — which is Glo'ster's case. " Look with thine ears : 
see how yon justice rails upon yon simple thief. Hark, in 
thine ear : Change places ; and, handy-dandy, which is the 
justice, which is the thief?" 

Lear is for ever, in his wild ramblings, giving terse, pungent, 
mordant expression to thoughts extraordinary for acuteness 
and depth. But he seldom, among them all, surpasses this 
handy-dandy transformation scene, in respect of suggestive 
import and vivid presentment. 

He develops the theme with exuberant earnestness of detail. 
The " rascal beadle" would fain commit the sin for which 
his "bloody hand "lashes his culprit. Change places — and 
handy-dandy, there is no knowing the whipper from the 
whipped. The beadle should strip his own back. The usurer 
hangs the cozener. 



I 
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Through tatter'd clothes small vices do appear ; 
Robes, and furr'd gowns, hide all. Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks ; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's straw doth pierce it. 

The close of the inspired madman's outburst of wild and 
whirling words prompts pitjdng Edgar to the note of admira- 
tion, " O, matter and impertinency mixed ! reason in mad- 
ness ! " But so much of the digressive rhapsody as is here 
quoted gives solid matter unmixed with what is not pertinent ; 
and reason without the marring madness. 

Shakspeare was keenly alive, as many a passage in his 
plays might prove, to the philosophic interest, for all students 
of man's natural history, of this handy-dandy scheme of 
transformation. Hear Timon musing in the woods : 

Twinn*d brothers of one womb, — 
Whose procreation, residence, and birth. 
Scarce is dividant, — ^touch them with several fortunes ; 
The greater scorns the lesser. . . . 
Raise me this beggar, and denude that lord ; 
The senator, shall bear contempt hereditary, 
The beg^r native honour. 

A severe judge is Lord Angelo, and will listen to*no inter- 
cessions for Claudio. Escalus believes his colleague to be 
most strait in virtue, yet pleads for the young gentleman with 
a gently hypothetical Tu quoque. Had time cohered with 
place, and place with wishing, might not even Angelo some 
time in his life have erred in this point for which Claudio is 
now condemned, and so have pulled the law upon himself? 
Angelo's mode of meeting and disposing of this quasi argu^ 
mentum ad hominem is very finely significant of Shakspeare's 
impartial insight and many-sidedness : 
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Ang. 'Tis one thing to be tempted, Escalus, 
Another thing to fall. I not deny, 
The jury, passing on the prisoner's life, 
May, in the sworn twelve, have a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try. What's open made to justice, 
That justice seizes. 

In the next scene Isabella, pleading for her doomed brother, 
and pleading in vain, tells Angelo, 

If he had been as you. 

And you as he, you would have slipt like him ; 

But he, like you, would not have been so stern. 
Ang, Pray you, be gone. 
Isab. I would to heaven I had your potency. 

And you were Isabel ! Should it then be thus? 

No ; I would tell what 'twere to be a judge. 

And what a prisoner. * 

Go to your bosom, she afterwards bids' this unrelenting judge, 
— knock there ; and ask your heart what it doth know that's 
like my brother's fault : if it confess a natural guiltiness, such 
as his is, let it not sound a thought upon your tongue against 
my brother's life. The consequence of her importunate and 

* Sydney Smith, in an assize sermon on the Judge that Smites contrary to the 
Law, urges, among " the topics of mercy," the temptations to the culprit, and his 
moral weakness ; the severity of the law, and its error ; the altered state of society 
and feeling ; and above all, the " distressing doubt whether a human being in the 
lowest abyss of poverty and ignorance has not done injustice to himself, and is 
not perishing from the want of knowledge, the want of fortune, and the want of 
friends." — Sermon at York, before Justices Bayleyand Holroyd, March 28, 1824. 

In another, and much later discourse, on the accession of Queen Victoria, the 
same preacher refers to the practice of submitting to the Sovereign the names of 
malefactors, and the nature of their crimes ; and asks, " How is it possible that a 
Sovereign^, with the fine feelings of youth, and with all the gentleness of her sex, 
should not ask herself, whether the human being whom she dooms to death, or at 
least does not rescue from death, has been properly warned in early youth of the 
horrors of that crime for which his life is forfeited — * Did he ever receive any 
education at all ? — did a father and mother watch over him ? ' " etc. — Sermon on 
the Duties of the Queen. 
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searching appeal is that, handy-dandy, Angelo sees himself 

changing places with Claudio, or at least joining him in the 

condenmed cell ; and, on her exit, is heard to commune with 

himself, 

O let her brother live ! 
Thieves for their robbery have authority, 
When judges steal themselves. 

The very title of such a book by Mr. Douglas Jerrold as 
" St. Giles and St. James " seems to indicate a systematic 
embodiment, after its author's manner, and according to his 
amount of skill, of the Handy-dandy transformation philoso- 
phy. Mr. Dickens has worked it into fiction over and over 
again — from the early days of "Oliver Twist,'' and "The 
Chimes " with its " Come, Alderman ! Balance those scales. 
Throw me into this, the empty one, no dinner, and Nature's 
founts in some poor woman, dried by starving misery and 
rendered obdurate to claims for which her offspring has 
authority in holy mother Eve. Weigh me the two, you Daniel 
going to judgment, when your day shall come." 

Adopting which philosophy in its length and breadth, 
handy-dandy, one might say, with Butler, 

There's but the twinkling of a star 
Between a man of peace and war ; 
A thief and justice, fool and knave, 
A huffing officer and a slave ; 
A crafty lawyer and pickpocket . 



Friar Tuck, in Mr. Peacock's version of his woodland rever- 
ence, broaches a studious comparison of his leader Robin 
with Richard of England — Richard being by name indeed a 
hero, and Robin a thief. But what's in a name? Marry, 
your hero guts an exchequer, while your thief empties a 
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purse ; your hero sacks a city, while your thief sacks a cellar. 
*^ But two of a trade can't agree ; therefore your hero makes 
laws to get rid of your thiefi and gives him an ill name that 
he may hang him," — and commonly succeeds ; for, again to 
quote Samuel Butler — in one of his fragmentary remains — 

The law, that makes more knaves than e'er it hung, 
Little considers right or wrong ; 
But like authority's soon satisfied 
When 'tis to judge on its own side. 

Perhaps, however, as compendious an affirmative expres- 
sion of the question as any that could be offered, from latter- 
day writers, will be found in these lines from a poem by Owen 
Meredith : 

The sleekest guest at the general feast, 

That at every sip, as he sups, says grace. 
Hath in him a touch of the untamed beast ; 

And change of nature is change of place. 
The judge on the bench, and the scamp at the dock, 
Have in each of them much that is common to both, 
Each is part of the parent stock. 
And their difference come of their different cloth. 

*Twixt the Seven Dials and Exeter Hall 
The gulf that is fix'd is not so wide. 

Change places — as in the old game called Handy-dandy, 
where they change hands and change sides — and then, which 
is which? 

That there has been an undue and one-sided exaggeration 
of this very popular teaching, is a belief to which reflective 
observers have occasionally, though rarely, given clear expres- 
sion. ' One journal in particular — the most influential, perhaps, 
of the day in the guidance of educated opinion — has again 
and again tendered its bill of exceptions to the ruling, in these 
vexed questions, of judges most in acceptance. 
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For instance, in discussing the career of a notorious forger 
and railway clerk, whom it called Curio, it ironically affirmed 
the proposition, practically implied by some teachers, that 
society is bound to remove all temptations to a man's being, or 
becoming, or continuing bad — and referred to Mr. Recorder's 
assurance that Mr. Holiest, the clergyman at Frimley, would 
not have been murdered (1856), had society furnished his 
murderer with those external means, the dress and capital, 
which would have made him and Becky Sharp "good."* 
Mr. Hollest's murderer would have been as respectable 
as Mr. Holiest had society given him the same income. 
Such is according to a Saturday Reviewer, "the burthen of 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold's acrid view of human duty. His quarrel, 
and Curio's quarrel, with Society is, that it does not provide 
everybody with such means as everybody requires to become, 
and to remain, good. Even Mr. Thackeray, after recording 
Becky Sharp's confession, goes on to say that 'probably an 
alderman would not step out of his carriage to steal a leg of 
mutton ; but put him to starve, and see if he will not purloin 
a loaf.' Mr. Thackeray seems to hint that probably he 
would. Curio only carried this a little farther. He could 
not stand ;^ 1 50 a yeaV, and so he became Curio." t 

It is an old sermon in the popular pulpit, we are reminded 
on another occasion, that social outcasts — including what by 
a queer grammatical license are now called social evils — are 
more sinned against than sinning, and that society is to 
blame. " Commenting on the Eighth commandment, Oliver 

* ** *\ think I could b« a good woman if I had five thousand a year/ Miss 
Rebecca Sharp says."— Vanity Fair. 

f *' Curio felt that if he continued a miserable derk in Cumberland-market, he 
was shut out from a large sphere of social usefulness. In Chester-terrace he had 
ample scope for the exercise of every goodness. He chose the better part," etc 
etc. — Saturday Review, vol. ii., p. 653. 
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Twist explained to us how society had no right to be hard 
upon pickpockets and thieves, because society bred thieves." 
What is meant, our objector demands, by this wholesale 
and universal spitting and hissing against society ? Is it that 
crime is not crime because it is of and in society ? If so, 
criminal law is simple injustice and cruelty. If this is not 
concluded, nothing is concluded. Is thieving ** right or 
wrong? If wrong, it is no abatement of it, nor does it help 
to prevent it, to say that society is culpable.'' No doubt it is 
a very pretty antithesis to say, that if St. James had been bom 
in a rookery perhaps he would have led the life of St. Giles ; 
and there is a fine twang in the sarcastic question, " If all the 
circumstances and conditions of life had been reversed, would 
Madam, my Lady, have done better or been better than I, 
Another* Unfortunate?" Yet all this, contends the Re- 
viewer, only means, when translated into less than epigram- 
matic English, that if the Duchess of Silverspoon had been 
born and bred Sally Jones, she would not have been the 
Duchess of Silverspoon — a position quite unassailable, only 
the Reviewer don't quite see what comes of it. 

The hypothesis in question is, nevertheless, a constantly 
recurring one in general literature, and by no means peculiar 
to the writings of Mr. Dickens and Mr. Jerrold. 

Before ye gie poor frailty names, 
Suppose a change o* cases, 

is Bums's suggestion to " high, exalted, virtuous dames." Dr. 
Johnson, traditionally an austere moralist, contends that most 
minds are the slaves of external circumstances, and conform 
to any hand that undertakes to mould them, roll down any 

* In allusion to a letter in the Times, with the above signature. 
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torrent of custom in which they happen to be caught^ or 
bend to any importunity that bears hard against them. And 
he "particularly observes" of women, that they are, for the 
most part, good or bad, as they fall among those who practice 
vice or virtue ; and that neither education nor reason gives 
them much security against the influence of example. Else- 
where he quotes a saying of " the learned, the judicious, the 
pious Boerhaave," that he never saw a criminal dragged to 
execution without asking himself, " Who knows whether this 
man is not less culpable than me ? " On the days when the 
prisons of this city (wrote Johnson, in ante-penal-reform times) 
are emptied into the grave, let every spectator of the dreadful 
procession put the same question to his own heart. The 
ordinary of Newgate, writes Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
"preached to women who were to swing at Tyburn for a petty 
theft as if they were worse than other people — just as though 
he would not have been a pickpocket or shoplifter himself, if 
he had been bom in a den of thieves and bred up to steal 
or starve." Ben Jonson's servant and pupil has a passage 
about a squint-eyed boy that proved a notable 

Pick-purse, and afterwards a most strong thief; 
Whence he grew up to be a cunning lawyer, 
And at last died a Judge. 

If the child be indeed father of the man, this development of 
Thief into Justice might be a fruitful text for a Handy-dandy 
homily. 

Dr. Maginn once proposed, as " a not unamusing task," to 
analyse the career of two persons starting under similar cir- 
cumstances, and placed in situations not essentially different, 
one ending at the debtors' door of Newgate, amid hootings 
and execrations, and the other borne to his final resting-place 
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in Westminster Abbey, graced by all the pomps that heraldry 
can show. For, according to the cynical poet, 

Truth is always strange, 
Stranger than fiction : if it could be told. 
How much would novels gain by the exchange I 
How differently the world would men behold I 
How oft would vice and virtue places change I 

with the handy-dandy celerity desiderated by King Lear. 

In dealing with such men of blood as Almagro and Pizarro, 
it is characteristic of Mr. Prescotfs lenient disposition, wher- 
ever a " hero " of his may be concerned, that he excuses much 
of their violence on the score of their early antecedents. 
Thus, of Almagro he says, that his defects, "which were not 
few," may " reasonably be palliated by the circumstances of 
his situation." For what extenuation, Mr. Prescott asks, 
is not authorised by the position of 2i foundling, — ^without 
parent, or early friends, or teacher to direct him, — his little 
bark set adrift on the ocean of life to take its chance among 
the rude billows and breakers, without one friendly hand 
stretched forth to steer or save it ? " The name of ' foundling ' 
comprehends an apology for much, very much, that is wrong 
in after life." So the poet protests, by way of qualification, 
at the close of his lines on gypsies and their ways : 

Yet, witness all that stirs in heaven or earth, 
In scorn I speak not : — ^they are what their birth 

And breeding suffer them to be ; 

Wild outcasts of society ! 

Nor again, in a later chapter, can Mr. Prescott " fairly omit 
to notice," in extenuation of Pizarro's " errors," the circum- 
stances of his early life ; for, like Almagro, he was the son of 
sin and sorrow, early cast upon the world to seek his fortunes 
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as he might In his young and tender age he was to take the 
impression of those into whose society he was thrown. And 
when was it the lot of the needy outcast to fall into that of 
the wise and virtuous ? His lot was cast among the licentious 
inmates of a camp, the school of rapine. And " who does 
not shudder at the thought of what his own fate might have 
been, trained in such a school ? The amount of crime does 
not necessarily show the criminality of the agent." A re- 
mark that recalls a passage in Mr. W. C. Roscoe's essay on 
De Foe, whose very unideal fictions are there approved as 
warnings against the "too common error of confounding 
crime and sin," — ^being the histories of criminals, who remind 
us at every page that they are human beings just like our- 
selves ; that the forms of sin are often the result merely of 
circumstances ; and that the aberration of the will, not the 
injury done to society, is the measure of a man's sinfulness. 

Henri Beyle (De Stendhal) used to assert in his free-think- 
ing, far-going way, that a human being is to all appearance 
but the result of what the laws have put into his head, and 
the cHmate into his heart ; and that, for his own part, when 
stopped by robbers abroad, or fired at by any intending assas- 
sin, his instant and predominant (if not exclusive) feeling was 
one of intense wrath against the local government and the 
parish priest. " Quand je suis arr^t^ par des voleurs, ou 
qu'on me tire des coups de fusil, je me sens une grande colore 
contre le gouvernement et le cure de Pendroit." 

Mr. Albany Fonblanque, the elder, of Examiner renown, 
in some strictures of his on the severity of the law (1827) on 
suspected, and its tenderness for notorious criminals, compares 
it to Mrs. Peachum, fondling its Filch, and confessing that it 
" loves him almost as much as if he were its own — almost, 
and why not quite? — it has brought him forth, he is its natural 
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child ; and half the criminals in the country maybe sworn to 
its jurisprudence."* 

Even Adam Smith describes the smuggler as a person who, 
though no doubt highly blamable for violating the laws of his 
country, is frequently incapable of violating those of natural 
justice, and would have been, in every respect, an excellent 
citizen, had not the laws of his country made that a crime 
which, emphatically says Father Adam, nature never meant 
to be so. 

Lord Lytton is, or was, especially given to draw salient con- 
trasts of the justice versus thief kind, such as it required but 
a handy-dandy presto ! to reverse, or cancel, or dispel Wit- 
ness his picture of the banker and the vagabond sitting to- 
gether in the little drawing-room, in " Ernest Maltravers " — 
the " highly respectable man of forms and ceremonies, of 
decencies and quackeries," sitting opposite to and gazing on 
Darvil, the " low, dare-devil ruffian ; " the well-to-do hypocrite 
confronting the penniless villain. Elsewhere, again, the 
author's characterization of Lord Lilbume is, that he was a bril- 
liant example of the might of Circumstance, — of what may 
be done in the way of reputation and influence by a rich, well- 
bom man ; for, all his qualities, positive or negative, would 
have availed him nothing without that position which enabled 
him to take his ease in that inn, the world — ^which presented, 
to every detection of his want of intrinsic nobleness, the irre- 
proachable respectability of a high name, a splendid mansion, 

* England under Seven Administrations, by A. Fonblanque, vol i. p. 7a 
The gist of the caustic Examiner's complaint, writing in 1837, was, that noto- 
rious thieves were suffered to go about their business of plunder in the streets of 
X«ondon, while in the provinces merely sui^ected ones were swept by thousands 
into the country gaols. But this was before the Metropolitan police had been 
established. — One can guess, however, that the latter-day ticket-of-leave system 
and its results would have fumbhed him with recurrent matter for an almost 
woddy article— perhaps two or three even per week. 
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and a rent-roll without a flaw. "Vaudemont drew com- 
parisons between Lilbume and Gawtrey, and he compre- 
hended at last why one was a low rascal and the other a 
great man." But Lord Lytton's most melodramatic and 
sensational antithesis of Justice and Thief is where the judge, 
Sir W. Brandon, tries at the assizes, and has to sentence, his 
highwayman of a son — all the sympathies of the reader being 
prompted in favour of the convict, and against heartless Mr. 
Justice in the black cap. 

" ' Tis we who are the World immaculate ! " 
Cried the unhung. I stripped them of their cloak, 
And saw it was a lottery of fate 
Who should or should not by the hangman choke. 

Sir Thomas Browne could never behold a penniless vagrant 
without remembering that what he calls " these scenical and 
accidental differences between us" leave untouched their 
identity of human nature ; there being "under these centoes* 
and miserable outsides, those mutilate and semi-bodies, a soul 
of the same alloy with our own, whose genealogy is God as 
well as ours." 

Cowper, in one of his letters to Unwin, commending the 
good parish priest's interest in the least commendable of his 
parishioners, feelingly observes, that a man whose vices and 
irregularities have brought his life into danger, will always be 
viewed with an eye of compassion by those who understand 
what human nature is made of; and while we acknowledge, 
he adds, the severities of the law to be founded upon principles 
of necessity and justice, and are glad that there is such a 
barrier provided for the peace of society, — " if we consider 
that the difference between ourselves and the culprit is not of 



* Patched garments. 
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our own making, we shall be, as you are, tenderly affected by 
the view of his misery ; and not the less so because he has 
brought it upon himself." 

The Pharisee thanked Heaven that he was not " as that 
Publican," muses a literary Man about Town, as he watches 
the Prisoners' Van drive off; and so musing, he bids all "well- 
nurtured, well-instructed youth " go down on their knees and 
thank Heaven for the parents and friends, for the pastors and 
masters, to whose unremitting care, from their cradle upwards, 
they owe it that they are not like one of " those miserable Pub- 
licans just gone away in the Prisoners' Van." But let them thank 
Heaven humbly, not pharisaically, is his further monition. 
For, a change at nurse, the death of a parent — one out of the 
fifty thousand accidents that beset life — might, he adds, "have 
thrown you into the sink of misery and want, foulness and 
crime, in which these creatures were reared, and you might 
have been here to-day, not gazing on the spectacle with a 
complacent pity, but trundled with manacles on your wrists 
into this moving pest-house, whose half-way-house is the gaol, 
and whose bourne is the gallows." 

The author of Looking on Life, Gaslight and Daylight, and 
kindred works past counting, is too closely related a disciple 
of Mr. Dickens not to write strenuously in this strain and 
style. No reader of Mr. Dickens but must have been fami- 
liar from first to last with iterations and reiterations of this 
doctrine, with fugues and variations on this theme. With 
one of his earliest heroes we are taught to mark, in the 
highways and byways of the great city, how gaol-doors gape, 
and gallows loom, for thousands urged towards them by 
circumstances darkly curtaining their very cradles' heads, 
and but for which they might have earned their honest bread 
and lived in peace; and again, how many who "could 
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scarcely go astray^ be they vicious as they would," turn 
haughtily from the " crushed and stricken wretch who could 
scarce do otherwise, and who would have been a greater 
wonder had he or she done weU, than even they, had they 
done ilL" In a later work he bids us hear the magistrate or 
judge admonish " unnatural " outcasts of society ; unnatural 
in brutal habits^ in want of decency, in losing and confound- 
ing all distinctions between good and evil; imnatural in 
ignorance, in vice, in recklessness, in contumacy, in mind, in 
looks, in everything. But, having heard the judge sentence 
the convict, the Justice admonish the Thief, we are made to 
follow the latter " home," to polluted dens where thievery is 
bom and bred — ^amid an environment and an atmosphere 
where vain is the attempt to think of any simple plant, or 
flower, or wholesome weed even, that, set in this foetid bed, 
could have its natural growth, or " put its little leaves forth 
to the sun, as God designed it. And then, calling up some 
ghastly child, with stunted form and wicked face, hold forth 
on its unnatural sinfulness, and lament its being, so early, far 
away from heaven — ^but think a little of its having been 
conceived, and bom, and bred, in hell ! " 

Mr. Dickens was by no means given to quote, or probably 
to read, the Greek Anthology. Else might he have backed 
his thesis on what is natural and unnatural in the natuial 
history of these gaol-birds, with the classical authority of 
Menander, who says : 

IloWdvs 8t* ikvariKfiv ykp jromipbvs iJi5' iyCo, 
"Otcw dTvx'^<rti>aty, yeyov6ras, 6v ^TZEI 

Ol^ai TOloVTOVS, 

Pelagian, Palmerstonian, downright heterodox, if you will ; 
but not the less in harmony, on that account, with the. 

10 
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popular author's natural theology — ^which makes him in 
effect so popular a preacher as well. 

Handy-dandy, Justice and Thief. Look on this picture, 
and on this, — of Mr. Thstckera/s painting. Is it the Lord 
Mayor going in state to mince-pies and the Mansion House ? 
Is it poor Jack of Newgate's procession, with the sheriff and 
javelin-men, conducting him on his last journey to the 
gallows ? The moralist looks into his heart, and thinks that 
he is as good as my Lord Mayor, and knows he is as bad as 
Newgate Jack. Give me, he says,- a chain and red gown and 
a pudding before me, and I could play the part of Alderman 
very well, and sentence Jack after dinner. " Starve me, keep 
me from books and honest people, educate me to love dice, 
gin, and pleasure, and put me on Hounslow Heath, with a 
purse before me, and I will take it. *And I shall be de- 
servedly hanged,' say you, wishing to put an end to this 
prosing. I don't say no. I can't but accept the world as I 
find it, including a rope's end, as long as it is in fashion." 

According to Mr. Carlyle, the supreme scoundrel, alike 
with the supreme hero, is very far from being laiown. Our 
supreme scoundrel, he conjectures, sits well cushioned, in 
high places, at this time ; rolls softly through the world, and 
lives a prosperous gentleman ; — ^whom to get always accu- 
rately the first hanged, were clear evidence that the mil- 
lennium had come. " Not the supreme scoundrel have our 
laws aimed at; but, in an uncertain fitful manner, at the 
inferior or lowest scoundrel, who robs shop-tills and puts the 
skin of mankind in danger." 

Consciously or unconsciously, Mr. Anthony Trollope 
emulated not only the doctrine but the mianner of Mr. 
Carlyle, when he instituted a comparison between two such 
supreme scoimdrels as the gentlemanly and (by courtesy) 
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honourable Undecimus Scott, and that typical exemplar of 
ruffian rascaldom, Bill Sykes. Burglar Bill, he argues, could 
not boast the merit of selecting the course which he had 
run ; he had served the Devil, having had, as it were, no 
choice in the matter ; he was bom and bred and educated 
an evil-doer, and could hardly have deserted from the colours 
of his great Captain without some spiritual interposition to 
enable him to do so. To Undy Scott, therefore, a warmer 
reward must surely be due : for he had been placed fairly on 
the world's surface, with power to chose between good and 
bad, and had deliberately taken the latter. "Bread and 
water would have come to him naturally without any villany 
on his part ; ay, and meat and milk, and wine and oil, the 
fat things of the world ; but he elected to be a villain ; he 
liked to do the Devil's bidding. Surely he was the better 
servant ; surely he shall have the richer reward.'' 

Poor Bill Sykes ! is Mr. TroUope's pitying exclamation, as 
he owns to a sort of comparative regard for that unlettered 
rough, walking about wretched with that dog of his ; a sort 
of regard, notwithstanding the manifest necessity of hanging 
such a desperado. " Yes^ Bill ; I, your friend, cannot gain- 
say that, must acknowledge that. Hard as the case may be, 
you must be hung ; hung out of the way of further mischief; 
my spoons, my wife's throat, my children's brains, demand 
that. You, Bill, and polecats, and such-like, must be 
squelched when we can come across you, seeing that you 
make yourself so universally disagreeable. It is your 
ordained nature to be disagreeable, you plead silently, I 
know it ; I admit the hardship of your case ; but still, my 
Bill, self-preservation is the first law of nature. You must 
be hung. But, while hangiijg you, I admit that you are 
more sinned against than sinning. There is another, Bill, 
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another, * who will surely take account of this in some way, 
though it is not for me to tell you how." 

So the novelist would hang Bill Sykes with soft regret ; but 
with what a savage joy, with what exultation of heart, with 
what alacrity of eager soul, would he hang his fashionable 
friend, Undy Scott, the meriiber of Parliament for the Tillie- 
tudlem burghs, if he could but get at his throat for such a 
purpose ! t 

When the highly respectable Mr. Sondes visit;? Richard 
Savage in gaol, and remonstrates against the familiarity of 
that scapegrace with his fellow-prisoners, Mr. Richard pro- 
tests against their being called base company; and asks, 
" What will you lay, there is not better material in any one of 
these rogues, out of which a good man might have been 
made, than exists in you or me ? " A sublimely safe bet to 
offer, and a quite impossible one ever to take. 

Another prison bit, from another poptdar story-teller. Mr. 
Charles Reade gives us Justice and Thief face to face within 
prison walls ; and for a wonder, the Justice (a visiting one) 

• Not over felicitous, maybe, is the mixtiire of sacred with familiar, in this 
prolonged personal apostrophe. Especially the clashing of Bill and another 
(bis). Query, however, whether another would read better with a capital A ? A. K. 
H.6. would have used the capital A as a matter of course. (Another, Bill, 
Another.) For he, the good Country Parson, whose Recreations became (hose 
of a large public, produces a rather ludicrous effect by not only using such a 
periphrasis for the sacred name as " certain quarter " — a periphrasis that highest- 
polite or high-politest penny-a-liner might envy — but (minding his P's and Q's) is 
scrupulous to write Quarter with a capital Q. Ex, gr., *' You will very earnestly 
apply for strength and wisdom beyond your own, in a certain Quarter where 
they will never be sought in vain." {Recreations of a Country Parson^ Second 
Series, p. 14.) And again : " You must have a very sweet nature, and (let me 
say it) much help from a certain high Quarter, if," etc. {Ibid., p. 347.) Irre- 
sistibly one is reminded of Parliamentary "allusions" (\eX me say it) to Another 
Place. 

■f " Hang him ? ay, as high as Haman I In tins there would be no regret, no 
vacillation of purpose, no doubt as to the propriety of the sacrifice." — The Three 
Qerks, ch. xliv. 
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is humorously tolerant in favour of the Thief. There are 
two visiting Justices in the case ; and the easy-going satirical 
one, Mr. Wright, serves to relieve by contrast a morosely 
pompous one, in the person of Mr. Williams. They are 
inquiring into the antecedents of a young prisoner, a quiet- 
looking boy, now for the third time convicted : once for 
throwing stones, once for orchard-robbing, and this time for 
stealing a piece of beef out of a butcher's shop. " Robbing 
an orchard ! " cries Mr. Wright : "oh, what sweet remini- 
scences those words recall. I say, Williams, do you remember 
us two robbing Farmer Harris's orchard?" "I remember 
your robbing it, and my character suffering for it.'' " I don't 
remember that ; but I remember my' climbing the pear-tree, 
and flinging the pears down, and finding them all grabbed on 
my descent. What is the young villain's next? — Oh, snapping 
a piece off a counter. Ah ! we never did that — ^because we 
could always get it without stealing it." Else, by implication 
it had been, in the joint biography of Messrs. Wright and 
Williams, a clear foregone case of Handy-dandy, justice and 
thief. 

Nor, indeed, is it without example that the Justice should, 
despite his office, commit misdeeds to match, even in legal 
culpability, those for which he sentences the Thief. Sir James 
Stephen remarks of M. Marion, who was advocate-general to 
Henri IV., and maternal grandfather of Jaqueline Marie 
Angelique, and of Agnes Amauld, that, in the ardour of his 
parental affections, this learned functionary was hurried into 
acts for which he would have consigned a criminal of lower 
degree to the gallows. Very many are they of like standing 
who with baser motives have incurred the like guilt 

As to assorting, or distributing, the several degrees of guilt, 
in any complex misdoing — and what misdoing but is com- 
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plex? — that is immeasurably beyond the power of human 
intelligence. Suggestive enough is Mr. Carlyle's mode of 
criticising the ejaculation of the Fils Adoptif, on the elope- 
ment of Mirabeau with Sophie de Monnier, — " Crime for 
ever lamentable, of which the world has so spoken, and must 
for ever speak ! ^ So ejaculates the Adopted Son. Him 
Mr. Carlyle apostrophises with a query, Why (thou virtuous 
Fils Adoptif) was that of the Canteen-keeper's wife at If such 
a peccadillo, and this of the legal President's (Monnier) wife 
such a crime ? Were they not the same crime ? Again, 
might not the first grand criminal and sinner in the business 
be legal President Monnier, — the distracted, spleen-stricken, 
moon-stricken old man ; liable to trial, with non-acquittal or 
difficult acquittal, at the great Bar of Nature herself? And 
then the second sinner in it ? and the third and the fourth ? 
In essaying to determine the casuistry of such cases of pre- 
cedency one finds no end, in wandering mazes lost. And 
many of the last are first, and the first last. 



IX. 

jafiout Square a^en m IRounlr ^oltn-, anlr 

IRounlr in fequare^ 



JUST as Talleyrand — ^upon whom, probably, so many other 
people's good things have been fathered — is popularly 
credited with the cjoiical witticism about language being 
given us to conceal our thoughts, — a mo^ of considerably 
older standing than the prince-bishop ; so to Sydney Smith 
appears to be popularly ascribed the favourite illustration of 
the square man getting "located," dislocated rather, in the 
round hole, — a saying that was greatly in vogue a few years 
back, when the pet cry of the day was, the Right Man in the 
Right Place. 

The illustration has been a well-worked one, however, in 
various hands ; and to whose brain is due the first conception 
of this sort of squaring the circle may be still, possibly, a 
question for Notes and Queries. Baylehas something a good 
deal like it ; Jeremy Taylor the thing itself. Mr. Fonblanque, 
in those political essays of his which made a stir when George 
the Fourth was king, introduced the illustration once and 
again. Thus, in opposing the assumption that the qualifica- 
tions requisite for the Advocate and the Judge are the same. 
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he concludes that, at any rate, it were desirable to define the 
faculties of mind proper to the Judge and the Advocate with 
some distinctness : " We should then perceive, as Bayle says, 
whether we are putting a square to the work of a circle." 
Elsewhere, and upon quite another subject, he quotes Bayle's 
saying on the conjunction of certain two things as being no 
less impossible than the conjunction of certain properties of a 
square and of a circle. But the full and correct version of our 
text is cited in a paper headed " Lyndhurst versus Peel," 
published in 1836, where we read how Jeremy Taylor once 
said that the world is a board with peg-holes, some square 
and some round, and that certain men, fitted for one state of 
things and not for another, are square pegs, which get into 
round holes, and round pegs which get into square holes. 
Nothing can adjust them to their stations, or fix them with 
any firmness or uprightness. Change their positions, and 
each is set right ; but the change is impossible.* 

In QUADRUM' redigere the man who is totus^ teres atque 
ROTUNDUS— hie labor, hoc opus est Not to every one is 
given the art ascribed by Swift to one of his correspondents : 

You change a circle to a square, 
Then to a circle as you were : 
Who can imagine whence the fiind is 
That you quadrata change rotundis f 

It is among the fragments that remain of Sydney Smith's 
table-talk, gathered up and preserved by his daughter, Lady 
Holland, that we find this observation : " You will generally 
see in human life the round man and the angular man planted 

* " So it is with Sir Robert Peel and Lord Lyndhurst Sir Robert Peel was a 
smooth round peg, in a sharp-cornered square hole, and Lord Lyndhurst is a rec- 
tangular square-cut peg, in a smooth round hole." — England under Seven Admi- 
nistrations, voL tii. p. 343. 
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in the wrong hole ; but the Bishop of ^ being a round man^ 

has fallen into a triangular hole, and is far better off than 
many triangular men who have fallen into round holes/' 
Again, in his correspondence, he thus refers to Raffles's Life 
(1829) : *' A virtuous, active, high-minded man ; placed at last 
where he ought to be : a round man in a round hole." Just 
so Francis Homer rejoices in Pillans getting his Edinburgh 
professorship, and thus becoming (18 12) "the most completely 
happy person in the Regent's dominions ; having found 
exactly the comer that fits him in the world, where he can 
be most useful, and as universally respected." It is one of 
Addison's reflections on the blessedness of a future state, that 
it will not be there as in this world ; " but, on the contrary, 
every one will find that station the most proper for him in 
which he is placed, and will probably think that he could not 
have been so happy in any other station." The paramount 
object in Plato's commonwealth is,* that every human creature 
should find his proper level, and every man settle into that 
place for which his natural qualities have fitted him. — La 
carrilre ouverte aux talentSyThA tools to him that can handle 
them, was to the very last, as Mr. Carlyle says, a kind of 
idea to Napoleon, and "really one of the best ideas yet 
promulgated on that matter, or rather the one true central 
idea, towards which all the others, if they tend anywhither, 
must tend." So again in his panegyric on the times of Monk 
Sampson, Mr. Carlyle incidentally declares the difference be- 
tween a good man and a bad man to have been then felt to 
be, what it for ever is, an immeasurable one. " Who durst 
have elected a Pandarus Dogdraught, in those days, to any 
office, Carlton Club, senatorship, or place whatsoever? It 
was felt that the arch Satanas and no other had a clear right 
of property in Pandarus, that it were better for to have no 
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hand in Pandarus, to keep out of Pandarus his neighbour- 
hood ! Which is, to this hour, the mere fact ; though for the 
present, alas, the forgotten fact I think they were compara- 
tively blessed times those, in their way." Everywhere, 
indeed, it is this author's teaching, that the last finish of the 
State's efforts, in what he calls the operation of regimenting, 
will be to get the true Souls'- Overseers set over men's souls : 
wise men do exist, bom duly into the world in every current 
generation ; but the getting of them regimented is the highest 
pitch, he says, of human polity, and the feat of all feats in 
political engineering. " Give every man the meed of honour 
he has merited, you have the ideal world of poets ; a hierarchy 
of beneficences, your noblest man at the sunmiit of affairs, 
and in every place the due gradation of the fittest for that 
place : a maximum of wisdom works and administers, followed, 
as is inevitable, by a maximum of success." The Golden 
Age is always in a dim future or in a distant past : 

There was a time, so ancient records tell. 
There were communities .... 

.... where great men grew 
Up to their natural eminence, and none 
Saving the wise, just, eloquent, were great ; 
Where power was of God's gift, to whom He gave 
Supremacy of merit, the sole means 
And broad highway to power, that ever then 
Was meritoriously administered, 
While all its instruments from first to last, 
The tools of state for service high or low, 
Were chosen for their aptness to those ends 
Which virtue meditates. 

Fielding gives us, in one of his fictions, a chapter on Matters 
Political, in which the doctor, discussing such matters with 
the peer, is urgent on the manifest injustice of denying a man 
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the place he is fit for, and conferring it on an unqualified 
rival ; injustice, not only to the man himself, but to the public, 
for whose good principally all public offices are, or ought to 
be, instituted ; and which good can never be obtained but 
by employing all persons according to their capacities. At 
' the very setting out of the same story, the Father of the Eng- 
lish novel had apphed to political purpose an illustration to 
this effect : he bids us figure to ourselves a family, the master 
of which should dispose of the several economical offices by 
putting his butler on the coach-box, his coachman in the 
butlery, his footman in the stewardship, and in the same ridi- 
culous manner should misemploy the talents of every other 
servant. " It is easy to see what a figure such a family must 
make in the world. As ridiculous as this may seem, I have 
often considered some of the lower offices in our civil govern- 
ment to be disposed in this very manner.'' A noble kins- 
woman of Henry Fielding's, more nearly perhaps akin to him 
in wit and vivacity than in blood, censures, in one of her 
letters, a recent appointment by a great man of a worthless 
relation of his, and remarks thereupon : " It has long been a 
maxim not to consider if a man be fit for a place, but if the 
, place be fit for him ; and we see the fruits of these Machia- 
vellian proceedings." 

Figaro sans em^loiy and au disespoir therefore, is witty at 
his own expense, and that of government ; " On pense k moi 
pour une place, mais par malheur j'y ^tais propre : il fallait 
un calculateur, ce fut un danseur qui I'obtint." The com- 
plaint is older than Beaumarchais, 

That ministers have royal boons 
Conferred on blockheads and buffoons : 
In spite of nature, merit, wit, 
Their friends for every post were fit. 
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In political appointments, observes Mr. Carlyle, sententiously 
and epigrammatically withal, the man you appoint is not he 
who was ablest to perform the duty, but only he who was 
ablest to be appointed. 

One fine morning in the hot weather of A.D. 1666, Mr. 
Pepys, at the Admiralty, gets sudden official notice that the 
Dutch fleet is certainly abroad, and that the English one 
must be up and doing. "But, Lord !" breaks out the per- 
plexed Secretary, "to see how my Lord Broimcker under- 
takes the despatch of the fireships, when he is no more fit 
for it than a porter ; and all the while Sir W. Pen, who is the 
most fit, is unwilling to displease him, and do not look after 
it ; and so the King's work is like to be well done." 

They say there is a Royal Court 

Maintained in noble state, 
Where every able man, and good, 

Is certain to be great ! 
I*m very fond of seeing sights, 

But how shall I get there ? 
" Straight dovm the Crooked Lane, 

And all round the Square." 

When Sir Alexander Macdonald — duly introduced by Bos- 
well, and courteously received by his great fiiend— observes 
that the Chancellors in England are chosen, not for their fit- 
ness, but for temporary political views, "Why, sir," replied 
Johnson, "in such a government as ours, no man is appointed 
to an office because he is the fittest for it, nor hardly in any 
other government ; because there are so many dependencies 
and connexions to be studied. A despotic prince may choose 
a man to an office merely because he is the fittest for it The 
King of Prussia may do it.** And Mr. Carlyle would proba- 
bly say that that King of Prussia did. 
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Swift may well call it 

Hard to find in eveiy case 
The fittest man to fill a place — 

and therefore praise one who 

Found the wisest man he could. 
Without respect to friends or blood. 

And well may he declare, in one of his letters to the Earl of 
Peterborough, that he has often admired at the capricious- 
ness of Fortune in regard to his lordship — she having forced 
courts to act against their oldest and most constant maxims ; 
to make him a general because he had courage and conduct ; 
an ambassador, because he had wisdom and knowledge in 
the interests of Europe ; and an admiral, on account of his 
skill in maritime affairs : "whereas, according to the usual 
method of court proceedings, I should have been at the head 
of the army, and you of the church, or rather a curate under 
the dean of St. Patrick's.** Among the Crumbs Fallen from 
King James's Table, picked up and preserved for us by Sir 
Thomas Overbury, whose tragical history makes so black a 
blot on that Scottish Solomon's reign — this wholesome frag- 
ment occurs : "The wisedome of a King is chiefly seen in the 
election of his officers, as in places which require a peculiar 
sufficiency, not to choose them which he affects most, but to 
use every one according to his proper fitness." Judged by 
which rule, the wisedome of this particular King — despite his 
Solomonian prestige — would seem to have been almost a 
negative quantity. 

Moralising on the difficulty to a youth of gauging his 
capacities, so as to make discreet choice of a profession, Mr. 
Anthony Trollope says the right man is wanted in the right 
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place, but how is a lad of two-and-twenty to surmise what 
place will be right for him ? And yet, if he surmises wrong, 
he fails in taking his tide at its single flood. " How many 
lawyers are there who should have been soldiers ! how many 
clergymen who should have been lawyers ! how many unsuc- 
cessful doctors who might have done well on 'Change, or in 
Capd Court !" Many men there are, says Hooker, taking 
his cue from Aristotle's Ethics, than whom nothing is more 
commendable when they are singled ; and yet in society with 
others, none less fit to answer the duties which are looked for 
at their hands. Let any one take note, says Nicole, in one 
of his Pens^es, of the sort of persons who occupy post and 
office in the world, and of the sort of place they fill, and it 
will be found that scarcely one among them is in his right 
place^/'^w trouvera que firesque personne ripest bun placi. 
How many there are who having a stout pair of arms, and 
no head to speak of, get into employments that require a 
strong headpiece, and make no demand on the muscular 
powers ! 

Referring to Johnson's regret that he had not become a 
lawyer, and risen to be chancellor, which he might easily 
have done, Mr. Carlyle observes, with a resigned " However, 
it was otherwise appointed," that to no man does Fortune 
throw open all the kingdoms of the world, and say, It is 
thine : choose where thou wilt dwell To the most " she 
opens hardly the smallest cranny or dog-hatch," which the 
round man, on getting in, finds uncommonly angular, and ill 
adjusted to his too ponderous flesh. The rarest thing in the 
world, says Robert Southey, in one of his ever-delightful 
letters, is to see a man in the station for which he is best 
fitted. 

Prosperous Uncle Dean complacently tells poor Tom Tulli- 
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ver, that if he got places, it was because he made himself fit 
for them. " If you want to slip into a round hole you must 
make a ball of yourself— that's where it is." And again, 
uncle tells nephew, "There's heaps of your sort, like so many 
pebbles, made to fit in nowhere." 

Clifford Pyncheon is proposed by Mr. Hawthorne as an 
example and representative of that great class of persons 
whom an inexplicable Providence is continually putting at 
cross purposes with the world, and thus, when it might so 
easily, one would think, have been adjusted otherwise, making 
their existence a perplexity and a discord. This was just the 
topic to excite the dreamy questionings of an author so 
"deep contemplative"; and we accordingly find Misplaced 
People an iterated subject of Mr. Hawthorne's speculations. 
In one of his suggestive fantasy-pieces he marshals before us 
a great multitude, comprising members of the learned profes^- 
si6ns who were bom for the plough, the forge, and the wheel- 
barrow, or for the routine of unintellectual business ; then 
again, on the other hand, labourers and handicraftsmen, who 
pine, as with a dying thirst, after the unattainable fountains 
of knowledge. He shows us Quakers with the instinct of 
battle in them ; and men of war who should have worn the 
broad-brim. Nor be forgotten one " weak-frzuned black- 
smith," whose "delicacy of muscle might have suited a 
tailor's shopboard better than the anvil," — nor the refined 
collegian, whose true sphere is cloistered study, but whom 
fate has pitched into the thick of political strife, and who 
becomes a name for brawling parties to bandy to-and-fro. 
Elsewhere Mr. Hawthorne pictures, in his visionary way, an 
inquirer for a place at the Intelligence Office. What place ? 
the Intelligencer asks, for he has all sorts to dispose of. The 
Inquirer, with nervous impatience, answers, "I want my 
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place — ^my own place ! — ^my true place in the world !— my 
proper sphere — ^my thing to do, which nature intended me to 
perform when she fashioned me thus awry, and which I have 
vainly sought, all my lifetime." Of course he is sent empty away. 
And it is a true touch of our author that, in disposing of so 
exacting an applicant, he should add, that if he died of the 
disappointment, he was probably buried in the wrong tomb ; 
inasmuch as the fatality of such people never deserts them, 
and, whether alive or dead, they are invariably out of place. 
Archbishop Trench points a moral in the manly lesson of 
the Persian proverb : " A stone that is fit for the wall is not 
left in the way." Only be fit for the wall (thus he expounds, 
and improves, the text), square, polish, prepare thyself for it ; 
and it is certain thy turn will come. " Thou wilt not be * left 
in the way ' ; sooner or later the builders will be glad'of thee ; 
the wall will need thee to fill a place in it, quite as much as 
thou needest a place to occupy in the wall. For the amount 
of real capacity in this world is so small, that places want 
persons to fill them quite as really as persons want to fill 
places ; although it must be allowed, they are not always as 
much aware of their want." After this sort can his Grace 
find sermons in stones, and good in everything. But he 
would scarcely impugn the moral of Gay's rhyming apologue 
anent the misplaced man, who, 

Whether he blunders at the bar, 
Or owes his infamy to war ; 
Or if by license or degree 
The sexton share the doctor's fee ; 
Or from the pulpit by the hour 
He weekly floods of nonsense pour, 
We find (the intent of nature foiled) 
A tailor or a butcher spoiled. 
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Napoleon found himself mistaken in appointing Laplace 
Minister of the Interior. Napoleon's own account of the 
result is on record, and, as the mathematician's admirers 
readily allow, will be a part of the biography of Laplace in 
all time to come. " A mathematician of the highest rank, 
he lost not a moment in showing himself below mediocrity 
as a minister. In his very first attempt at business, the con 
suls [especially including the First] saw that they had made 
a mistake. Laplace looked at no question in its true point of 
view. He was always searching after subtleties, and he carried 
the spirit of the infinitesimal calculus into the management^of 
business." Those who object that the character of Laplace's 
mathematical writings is signally and ridiculously the oppo- 
site of what the Emperor intimates, are yet free to own that 
the mathematician made an incompetent minister. 

Men in their places are the men that stand, 

says the author of The Statesman! s best dramatic hero, and 
Laplace, being signally out of his place did not stand. 

Be it remarked, however, by the way, that not a few persons 
lend a too flattering unction to their souls, when they com- 
plainingly yet complacently assume their choice of a profes- 
sion to have been the great blunder of their lives. One man 
thinks — as a popular essayist puts it — that if he had been a 
barrister instead of a doctor he would have been certain of 
the highest success ; another is equally sure that the stage or 
the pulpit is the only career in which his brilliant natural 
talents would have had fair play. And this writer concedes 
that it is no doubt very true that men choose their professions, 
or have their professions chosen for them, without much 
regard to special aptitudes. But he contends that, in the 
majority of cases, there is no special aptitude which it would 

II 
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be worth while to consult ; and that most people would pro- 
bably make just as good cobblers as tailors, just as efficient 
lawyers as doctors, just as persuasive parsons as members of 
parliament. What they take for a false step, he asserts to 
be nothing of the kind, only it is consolatory to their vanity 
to think otherwise.* 

But to keep to our text in its einzigkeitheit^ and illustrate 
it accordingly. Grievously disappointed is Shakspeare's {^tf 
Shakspeare ?) Queen Margaret with the monk-like disposition 
of her royal husband — bom to a throne he was never, in 
the, fitness of things, meant for. She had hoped King Henry 
would have resembled her model Suffolk, " in courage, court- 
ship, and proportion ^* ; but all his mind, she complains, is 
bent to holiness, to number Ave-Maries on his beads ; his 
only weapons, saws of sacred writ ; his study his tilt-yard ; 
and his loves, but brazen images of canonised saints. 

I would the college of cardinals 
Would choose him pope, and carry him to Rome, 
And set the triple crown upon his head ; 
That were a state fit for his holiness. 

In the like strain insurgent York withstands the meek monarch 
to his face : 



Kii^ did I call thee? no, thou art not king 

Thy hand is made to grasp a palmer's staff, 
And not to grace an awfiil princely sceptre. 

Peter Pindar declares that kings who take pride in gossip- 



* " There are men whose Genius lies only in one direction, and, unless room is 
provided for its expansion in that direction, there is a pure waste of force. As a 
rule, however, the same qualities which make a man fail in one calling would 
cause him to fail whatever calling he had followed, and there is no reason to 
doubt the soundness of the old precept. Optimum elige, suave et facile iUud 
faciei consuetudo." — Essay on False Steps. 
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ing and tattle should, ** instead of sitting on a throne in 
purple rich," have had an apron, and dressed wigs, and plied 
the razor. 

By such mistakes is nature often foiled : 

* • * « 

Thus a fine chattering barber may be spoiled. 
To make a most indifferent king. 

And of course when Peter Pindar flung his gibes at kings in 
general, he always had in his mind's eye one king in parti- 
cular, 

Macaulay thought it likely of our James the First, that if 
he had been a Canon of Christ Church, or a Prebendary of 
Westminster, he would have left a highly respectable name 
to posterity, and been regarded by the literary world as no 
contemptible rival of Vossius and Casaubon : but fortune 
placed him in a situation in which his weaknesses covered 
him with disgrace,* and in which his accomplishments brought 
him no honour. In a college, it is added, " much eccentricity 
and childishness would have been readily pardoned in so 
learned a man. But all learning. could do for him on the 
throne was to make people think him a pedant as well as a 

fooL" 

Apostrophising Lewis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, Mr. 
Carlyle piteously and pathetically exclaims, "As poor pea- 
sants, how happy, worthy had ye two been ! But by evil 

* To apply the words of an old dramatist of the times : 

" foolish Statuaries, 

That under little Saints suppose [sub-ponunt put under] great bases, 
Make less (to sense) the saints : and so, where fortune 
Advanceth vile minds to states great and noble, 
She much the more exposeth them to shame ; 
Not able to make good, and fill their bases 
With a conformed structure." 

Gborgb Chapman : Biron*s Cons^racy, 
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destiny ye were made a King and Queen of; and so both once 
more — ^are become an astonishment and a by-word to all 
times." 

The historian of Ferdinand and Isabella tells us of John 
II. of Castile, that, penetrated with remorse at the retrospect 
of his unprofitable life, he lamented on his death-bed that he 
had not " been bom the son of a mechanic, instead of King 
of Castile.'' In another of his histories Mr. Prescott com- 
ments on the career of Fonseca — ^in his conduct alike to 
Columbus and to Corlez — as showing the overweening ascen- 
dency which the ecclesiastical profession possessed in Castile 
in the sixteenth century ; when it could " raise a man to so 
important a station, for which he was totally unfit — and keep 
him there after he had proved himself to be so." The most 
imaginative of Mr. Prescott's fellow-countrymen, though no 
verse-writer, pronounces it the worst of ill success to attain 
a higher fortune than one's abilities can vindicate — referring 
to politicians whom some malicious contingency of affairs has 
thrust into conspicuous station, where, while the world stands 
gazing at them, the dreary consciousness of imbecility makes 
them curse their birth-hour. But not every place-man is thus 
sensitive to, or indeed at all self-conscious of, the fact of being 
thus misplaced. 

Berryer, the predecessor of the Duke of Choiseul as minister 
of naval affairs under Lewis the Fifteenth, is said to have 
done nothing whatever in office but commit blunders ; and 
his meddlesomeness being as great as his incapacity, he only 
completed the ruin of what was still called the fleet.* But 
being a protdgd of Madame de Pompadour, when Berryer had 
to give up the navy he was entrusted with the seals. And 



* The wits of the day called the office he filled a sinecure, England having, 
as they alleged, rid France of her vessels and colonies. 
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thus, as M. Bungener says, of a lieutenant of police a minister 
of naval affairs had been made ; and of a minister of naval 
affairs a chancellor. This was, in fact, the way with all offices. 
II fallait un calculateur, ce fut un danseur qui Vobtint, 

There is a fable of John Gay's wherein a swan, a cock, a 
spider, and an ass, all get misplaced, and so become in their 
several ways good for nothing. An oracular owl is the cause 
of their undoing, for he it is assigns to each his impracticable 
r61e. The swan he turns out for a military career. The cock 
he sends to sea to become a merchant prince. The spider 
he places at court, there to acquire a pre-eminence in power 
and fortune. The ass he directs to the study of music, and 
predicts for him a fame that shall emulate Corelli's. But thus 
a shrewd farmer rebukes the sapient owl for his distribution 
of parts ; and suggests an amendment : 

Had you with judgment weighed the case. 
Their genius thus had fixed their place : 
The Swan had learnt the sailor's art ; 
The Cock had played the soldier's part ; 
The Spider in the weaver's trade 
With credit had a fortune made ; 
But for the fool, in every class 
The blockhead had appeared an Ass. 

Sydney Smith would fain make out that Mr. Perceval was 
bom to be a Methodist preacher, — ^^ that man," he says, who, 
instead of being a Methodist preacher, is, for the curse of us 
and our children, and for the ruin of Troy, and the misery of 
good old Priam and his sons, become- a legislator and a 
politician." In a like mood of irreverence towards the powers 
that be, had Peter Pindar pitied Lord Sandwich for being 
condenmed to the Board of Admiralty, whereas his lordship's 
feats on the kettle-drums — 
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(Great in tattoo, my lord, and cross-hand roll ; 
Great in the Dead-march stroke sublime of Satd), 

pointed to the regimental drumsticks as his true vocation : 

"What pity, to our military host 

That such a charming drummer should be lost ! 

And feel through life his glories overcast 

At that dull board, where, never could he learn 

Of ships the difference between stem and stem. 

Hencoops and boats, the rudder and the mast. 

The Tory wits of BlackwooePs Magazine protested, on the 
appointment of Lord Althorp to the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer, that there had been no such political appointment 
since Caligula made his horse consul. That of Sir Thomas 
Robinson, a century before, had equally shocked the sensi- 
bilities of the House of Commons, when the Duke of New- 
castle thought that dull heavy man good enough to lead 
them. *^ He lead us ? He might as well send his jack-boot 
to lead us ! " was the indignant outcry of recalcitrant dis- 
dain. 

Mr. Disraeli suggests that Sir Robert Peel's want of 
perception of character was never more remarkably illustrated 
than in the appointment of his secretaries of the treasury in 
the goverment of '34, The party had been managed in 
opposition, he tells us, by two gentlemen, each distinguished 
by different but admirable qualities ; one being remarkable 
for the sweetness of his temper, his conciliatory manners, 
and an obliging habit, which gains hearts oftener than the 
greatest services ; he knew ev^ry member by name, talked to 
all sides, and had a quick eye which caught every comer of 
the House : his colleague, on the other hand, was reserved 
and cold, and a great parliamentary student ; very capable of 
laborious affairs, and with the right information always ready 
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for a minister. Sir Robert appointed the man of the world 
Financial Secretary of the Treasury, and locked him up in a 
room or sealed him to a bench ; and entrusted to the student, 
under the usual title of Patronage Secretary of the Treasury, 
the management of the House of Commons, a position which 
requires consummate knowledge of human nature, the most 
amiable flexibility, and complete self-control. The gover- 
ment, adds Mr. Disraeh, " did not last five months ; but 
enough occurred in the interval to induce the minister to 
change on the next occasion the positions of these two 
gentlemen, who then served him as efficiently as they had 
before done with fidelity and zeal." A result effected by 
the simple process of transferring round peg to round hole, 
and square to square. 

So again a Quarterly Reviewer, in his strictures on the 
formation and composition of Lord Aberdeen's coalition 
ministry, objected that if a man was particularly conversant 
with foreign affairs, he was appointed to manage the home 
department : if he was intimately versed in colonial govern- 
ment, he was set to look after the woods and forests ; if he was 
noted for elaborate theories on Church and State, he was 
made the guardian of the public purse. In short, " that all 
definite opinions might be neutralised, and prevented from 
coming into conflict with the opinions of anybody else, the 
man and his proper subject were kept apart, and the quali- 
fication for an office was to be a stranger to its functions." 

The gift of making a successful speech has been sig- 
nalised by Macaulay as a talent which has made judges 
without law, and diplomatists without French, which has 
sent to the Admiralty men who did not know the stem of a 
ship from her bowsprit, and to the India Board men who did 
not know the difference between a rupee and a pagoda, which 
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made a foreign secretary of Mr. Pitt, who, as George the 
Second said, had never opened Vattel, and which was very 
near making a Chancellor of the Exchequer of Mr. Sheridan, 
who could not work a sum in long division. 

Of Macaulay himself, on getting into parliament, Sydney 
Smith said at the time, that to take out of literature and 
society, and put him into the House of Commons, was like 
taking the chief physician out of London during a pestilence ; 
hardly so pat a simile as to be characteristic of the similitu- 
dinous speaker at his best. Better by a good deal was JekylPs 
remark when somebody asked whatever could induce the 

Ministry to send Lord M to Ireland and Lord C to 

Scotland : " Oh ! it is only the doctor who has put wrong 
labels on them by mistake." 

Popes, Emperors, Archbishops, — have at ye all Of that 
Twelfth of the papal Benedicts whom Gibbon calls " a dull 
peasant," " immersed in sloth and wine," Petrarch exclaims, 
with a rhetorical sigh, Alas, how far happier had it been for 
him to have followed his father's plough than embarked in 
the fisherman's boat — qu^m scalmumpiscatorium ascendisset! 
Or, at least, if he must go in the wake of St. Peter, better stick 
to the boat and nets, and let pontificals alone. Probably 
Benedict could have managed well enough by hook — by crook 
certainly not. Literally at sea, he might not have been at sea 
metaphorically ; but who made him a fisher of men ? 

The Emperor Maximilian one day suddenly burst into an 
uproarious laugh, and being asked the cause, ** Truly," said 
he, " I laughed to think that God should have entrusted the 
spiritual government of the world to a drunken priest like 
Pope Julius, and the government of the empire to a chamois- 
hunter like me." Clerical misfits are perhaps as numerous as 
political ones, or indeed any other kind. 
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That such a man as Archbishop Laud was misplaced, most 
students of history and of human nature will perhaps agree. 
And yet how differently is he judged, even by those who agree 
in this main issue. May describes him *as ^^ of a disposition 
too fierce and cruel for his coat " ; but sums him up as, " in 
a word, a man not so bad, as unfit for the state of England." 
Hartley Coleridge hits the mark when he says Laud should 
never have left his college : there his learning, his piety, his 
munificence, would have earned him an unenvied admiration. 
" The congd cPdlire that made him Archbishop of Canterbury 
signed his sovereign's death-warrant and his own." 

Among Mr, Hawthorne's reflections in the churchyard of 
Hatton, in regard to its sometime pastor. Dr. Parr, it struck 
him as a rare example (even where examples are numerous) 
of a man utterly misplaced, that this enormous scholar, great 
in the classic tongues, and inevitably converting his own 
simplest vernacular into a learned language, should have 
been set up in this homely pulpit^ and ordained to preach 
salvation to a rustic audience to whom it is difHcult to 
imagine how he could ever have spoken one available word. 
It is the old story of " cutting blocks with a razor," or like 
setting the winner of the Derby to pull a dray, — similes em- 
ployed by a Scotch divine, who, in his account of College 
Life in Scotland,, reports the Divinity Hall of each University 
to be never free from lads who would have made excellent 
ploughmen, or schoolmasters, or mechanics, but whose whole 
future life must be blasted by the unfortunate fact that no- 
thing would serve themselves or their relations but that they 
must try for a pulpit. 

There was a time when churchmen too Hterally militant 
were not thought so very anomalous. Mr. Froude speaks of 
Rowland Lee, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, Lord 
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Warden of the Welsh Marshes, as the last survivor of the old 
martial prelates, fitter for harness than for bishop's robes, for 
a court of justice than a court of theology; and more at home 
at the head of his troopers, chasing cattle-stealers in the 
gorges of LangoUen, than hunting heretics to the stake, or 
chasing formulas in the arduous defiles of controversy. Type 
of a large class is that Alfonso Carillo, Archbishop of Toledo, 
whom the historian of Ferdinand and Isabella describes as 
" one of those turbulent prelates, not unfrequent in a rude age, 
who seem intended by nature for the camp rather than the 
church " ; a fierce, haughty, intractable man-at-arms. Pretty 
pattern of priesthood, again, was that Carloman, fourth son 
of Charles the Bald, upon whom abbacies were so profusely 
heaped, despite his unclerical passion for a restless and adven- 
turous life, and who, after a modicum of durance vile in the 
prison of Senlis, raised a band of desperate robbers in the 
Belgic country, and committed frightful ravages over the 
whole district. 

Currer Bell, in Shirley^ declines to join in denouncing the 
"diabolical rector oi Briarfield**' He was not diabolical at 
all : the evil simjdy was, he had missed his vocation : he 
should have been a soldier^ and circumstances had made him 
a priest. " It seems tO' me, reader, that you cannot always 
cut men out to fit their profession ; and that you ought not to 
curse them because that j>rofession sometimes hangs on them 
ungracefully ; nor will I curse Helstone, clerical Cossack as 
he was." 

Sainte-Beuvc mildly »ay6 of VAbhS Maury, that you would 
scarcely have pronounced holy orders to be his natural voca- 
tion : he gave so many proofs d*audace et d^ action that the 
army seemed his proper sphere, and he very readily owned 
this to be the case. 
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The Cardinal de Retz was confessedly a man of great 
ability ; but his contempt for his profession he took no pains 
to conceal. He says of himself in his Memoirs that he had a 
soul the least ecclesiastical perhaps of any in the wide world ; 
that chagrin at being in orders fretted him continually ; that, 
in short, he hated his profession. Voltaire signalises in his 
Eminence the first Bishop in France who carried on a civil 
war without making religion the pretence- 

B^ranger said one day to the author of Paroles cPun croy- 
ant, " Vous avez manqud votre vocation, mon cher Lamen- 
nais, vous dtiez n€ pour fairc un corsaire." "Vous avez 
raison," was the reply ) " la lutte va k ma nature." It is para- 
doxical, at least in the vulgar sense, in Mn Carlyle to say of 
Robespierre that he was meant by Nature for a Methodist 
parson of the stricter sort, to doom men who departed from 
the written confession. 

Charles Churchill it a flagrant example of mistaken voca- 
tion. So, again, on his own showing, is John Home Tooke, 
who having made the acquaintance of that congenial spirit, 
Wilkes, thus wrote to him in 1765 : "You are now entering 
into correspondence with a parson,, and I am greatly appre- 
hensive lest that title should disgust : but give me leave to 
assure you, I am not ordained a hypocrite. It is true I have 
suffered the infectious hand of a bishop tabe waved over me; 
whose imposition, like the sop given to Judas, is only a signal 
for the devil to enter. I hope I have escaped the contagion ; 
and, if I have not, if you should at any time discover the 
black spot under my tongue,, pray kindly assist me to conquer 
the prejudices of education and profession.'* Yet, as one of 
his biographers observes, he continued for eight years longer 
to hold the benefice he thus coarsely acknowledged himself 
utterly unjustified in holding; for it was not until 1773 that 
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his dislike to the clerical profession had become so great, his 
occupations so entirely opposed to it, and the gross incon- 
sistency of remaining in it with his avowed principles so 
obvious, as to make him resign his living, with the view of 
studying for the bar. 

Dr. Wolcot (Peter Pindar) is another example of reverend 
irreverence. "He took orders and even officiated as a clergy- 
man, though an avowed and profane unbeliever." Add to 
this disqualification the utter seliishness and pronounced 
sensuality of the man. 

The essay-writer, quoted in a previous page, who opposes 
the tendency men have to class an error in choosing their, 
profession among those fatally critical proceedings which 
make all the difference between a prosperous and a miserable 
life, — specially admits of an e;cception in the clerical calling. 
For he holds that a man who has gone into orders, and found 
out afterwards that convictions and sentiments of all kinds 
are growing up in his mind which eacpose him to a peculiarly 
penetrating sort of obloquy from those around him, as well 
as unfit him for this effective and conscientious discharge of 
his duties, may well lopk back upon the day of his ordina- 
tion as the point wh^r^ he took the wrong turn. " This, in 
such a case, is a genuine false step^ and the person who has 
been so unfortunate as to take it may have to flounder about 
for the rest of his days among all manner pf obstacles and 
impediments and general wretchedness. The better the 
quality of his mind, and the more honourably sensitive his 
conscience, the clearer is his perception of the blunder, and 
therefore the greater is the blunder itself." 

Leigh Hunt admits of his father that, more volatile than 
Reverend Isaac Hunt, who was once (for the charm of de- 
livery) a popular preacher at Bentinck Chapel^ and whose 
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heterodoxy was very fax-going indeed, he "made a great 
mistake when he entered the profession. By the nature of 
the tenure it was irretrievable ; and his whole life after was 
a series of errors, arising from the unsuitability of his posi- 
tion." At the extreme examples of this type it was that 
Cowper was hitting, in the well-known lines beginning, 

No. But hb own engagement binds him fast ; 

Or if it does not, brands him to the last 

What atheists call him, a designing knave, 

A mere church juggler, hypocrite, and slave. 

Oh laugh, or mourn with me, the rueful jest, 

A cassocked huntsman, and a fiddling priest. . . 

. . . He takes the field. The master of the pack 

Cries — ** Well done, Saint !" and claps him on the back ; 

whereat the poet slaps him in the face, with a stem 

Go, cast your orders at your Bishop's feet, 

Send your dishonoured gown to Monmouth-street. 

Sydney Smith has supplied more than one or two contribu- 
tions of one kind or another to this omnium-gatherum, and is 
so often pointed to as a most misplaced/^rj^« (of the parish), 
that it ought not to be forgotten, his daughter pleads, in the 
Preface to his "Life," that he entered holy orders out of con- 
sideration for, and in obedience to, the wishes of his father ; 
and, like his friend, Dr. Stanley, Bishop of Norwich, with a 
strong natural bias toward another profession ; so that, in his 
passage through life, he had oflen to exercise control over 
himself, and to make a struggle to do that which is compara- 
tively easy to those who have embraced their profession from 
personal preference. Lady Holland's narrative goes to prove 
that having taken orders from a sense of duty—^such as it 
was — ^he made Duty, in a less questionable sense, his guide 
through life. 



X. 

SLbmt Coil a0 a Boon to &orro\3)^ 



npHE youngest of the Bront^ sisters — ^three weird sisters in 
^ their way — opens a chapter in one of her fictions with 
the remark, that we often pity the poor, because they have no 
leisure to mourn their departed relatives, and necessity obliges 
them to labour through their severest afflictions ; but with 
justice she asks, is not active employment the best remedy for 
overwhelming sorrow — ^the surest antidote to despair? It 
may be a rough comforter, she goes on to say : it may seem 
hard to be harassed with the cares of life when we have no 
relish for its enjoyments ; to be goaded to labour when the 
heart is ready to break, and the vexed spirit implores for rest 
only to weep in silence ; but is not labour better than the rest 
we covet? and are not these petty tormenting cares less hurt- 
ful than a continual brooding over the great affliction that 
oppresses us ? * 
Mr. Oldbuck, if more kindly in seeming, was less shrewd 



• " Besides, we cannot have cares, and anxieties, and toil, without hope— if it 
be but the hope of fulfilling our joyless task, accomplishing some needful project. 
Or escaping some further annoyance."— Agnes Grey, ch. xx. 
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than usual, when he objected to old Mucklebackit the fisher- 
man working at mending his boat on the very day of his 
son's funeral. "And what would you have me do?" answered 
the fisher, gruffly, "unless I wanted to see four children starve, 
because one is drowned ? It's weel wi' you gentles, that can 
sit in the house wi' handkerchers at your een when ye lose a 
friend; but the like o' us maun to our wark again, if our 
hearts were beating as hard as my hammer/' " Come, come, 
Saunders," the Antiquary says, after a while, "there is no 
work for you this day — I'll send down Shavings the car- 
penter to mend the boat, and he may put the day's work 
into my account — and you had better not come out to- 
morrow, but stay to comfort your family under this dispensa- 
tion, and the gardener will bring you some vegetables and 
meal from Monkbams." One would have thought a man so 
sagacious as Monkbams, and so observant of the ways of 
men and the practical philosophy of life, must have taken the 
opposite view to what he did, in dealing with the rugged old 
mourner ; and that his cue would be to encourage that dogged 
resort to manual labour, rather than check recourse to toil as 
likely to dull the edge of a great sorrow. 

Not long ago the English press made free to remind an 
illustrious personage that, as soon after a bereavement as 
nature feels a healthy reaction, every effort should be made to 
resume that working life which is, after all, the most sovereign 
remedy for sorrows, and which, in the humbler classes, is 
God's own cure for the most cruel bereavements. "The 
widow of the cottage cannot lose a day. She must instantly 
go to work, go through her daily round of duties, and mix 
with her neighbours as she did before. With her, to give way 
to sorrow is to starve." The widow of the palace may in 
like manner find, that 
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Daily duties, paid 
Hardly at first, at length will bring repose 
To the sad mind that studies to perform them. 

Lord Brougham^ in his animated defence of the character 
and career of John, fourth Duke of Bedford, referring to the 
sudden death of his son and heir, affirms that the story of 
the father's affliction having been less poignant than might 
have been expected, rests on his having, as speedily as he 
could, sought the distraction which is to be found in the dis- 
charge of public duties. " But I can add, that woeful expe- 
rience speaks to the possibility of performing these during a 
course of years, when domestic affliction has wholly prevented 
its victim from indulging in the most ordinary relaxations of 
social life." It may not have been from want of feeling that 
stem old Cato the Censor, on the loss of his eldest son, be- 
took himself to public business as assiduously as before. "He 
bore this loss," says Plutarch, "with the moderation of a 
philosopher, applying himself with his usuzJ activity to affairs 
of state." That the sire was attached to and proud of his 
son appears from frequent mention of him in his writings as 
a " brave and worthy man." But to some people, even in 
ancient Rome, the impassive veteran's adherence to his 
officizJ post may have seemed to betoken him another Brutus 
paternally considered, — a stoic without heart, a man without 
a tear. It was no stoic poet, however, who wrote the elegiacs ; 

Sic animum tempusque traho ; meque ipse reduco 
A contemplatu summoveoque mali. 

Often quoted and always instructive is the instance of 
Goethe concentrating all his powers of attention — and they 
were in his case exceptionally great — upon the study of a 
science, to dull the pangs he suffered from the loss of his only 
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son. In one of his prose fictions he writes of a distressed 
Frau : " Nothing could save her from utter bewilderment, 
except patiently to do the duty which each day brought with 
it." With her wonted calm good sense, a writer of Miss 
Austen's school stills the imaginary sorrow ^of one of her 
distressed heroines by a like recipe : " Oh ! what shall I- 
do ! " the young lady is crying ; when, very opportunely, the 
dressing-bell rings, so it is clear that the first thing to be 
done is to dress for dinner. 'And happy for us it is, the 
authoress metaphorically observes, that "these ordinary 
domestic habits of life watch over its imaginative distresses 
with the sagacity and decision of sheep-dogs, and bark and 
worry them till they fall into the proper path of the flock." 
Without affecting to put forward specifics for real afflictions, 
or pretending to teach refined methods for avoiding grief, 
Mr, Arthur Helps remarks, however, in his "Aids to Content- 
ment," that, as long as there is anything to be done in a 
matter, the time for grieving about it has not come. But 
when the subject for grief is fixed and inevitable, sorrow is 
to be borne like pain. It is, he adds, only a paroxysm of 
either that can justify us in neglecting the duties which no 
bereavement can lessen, and which no sorrow can leave us 
without. Against the recurrence of paroxysms with ac- 
cimiulating force, the discharge of the duties is the surest 
safeguard. 

Count, said Pelayo, Nature hath assigned 
Two sovereign remedies for human grief ; 
Religion, surest, firmest, first and best, 
Strength to the weak and to the wounded balm ; 
And strenuous action next. 

Sa wrote Southey^ in one of bis most thoughtful poems ; and 
hfe letters attest his personal expierience of the truth. " In 

12 
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all such calamities," he writes, " and I have had my share 
of them, I always apply myself with intense application to 
study." A year or two later, to another intimate correspon- 
dent : " My head feels as if it would be easier if I were to 
let a little water out ; but tears, Senhora, are a bad collyrium 
for weak eyes, and I shall go to work. Idleness is the mother 
of sins, they say ; and it may be said that she is the wet-nurse 
of melancholy. My motto you know is ^In Lahore Quies* *' 
To another old friend he writes : "Whenever anything dis- 
tresses me I fly to hard employment, as many fly to the 
bottle." Bdranger writes to a bereaved mother : " Vous 
avez raison de vouloir travailler : veuillez-le bien et vous le 
pourrez ; c'est la distraction qui vous est ndcessaire." But, 
in fact, the same theme is harped on in every collection of 
letters which includes one of condolence. So Gibbon, in one 
of that kind to his trusty friend Lord Sheffield : " What can 
I think of for your relief and comfort ? I will not expatiate 
on those commonplace topics, which have never dried a 
single tear ; but let me advise, let me urge you to force your- 
self into business, as I would try to force myself into study. 
The mind must not be idle ; if it be not exercised on external 
objects it will prey on its own vitals." 

In one of " Daddy Crisp's " clever and hearty letters to 
his endeared little Fanny Bumey he says- : " I have more 
than once observed that the unavoidable necessity of attend- 
ing to business of indispensable consequence, and that with 
strict, unabated perseverance, has contributed more to divert, 
and dissipate, and finally to cure deep sorrow, than all the 
wise lessons of philosophers, or the well-meant consolations 
of friends." Some ten years later Miss Bumey found oc- 
casion to enter in her Journal the following avowal on the 
part of great George her King, with whom her official duties 
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at the time brought her into such near association. " I, too/' 
said the King, on hearing that Dr. Bumey was soothing his 
" retirement and pain " by trying such difficulties of (musical) 
composition as, in better health and spirits, would have 
rather proved oppressive and perplexing than a relief to his 
feelings, " I, too, have myself sometimes found, when ill or 
disturbed, that some grave and even difficult employment for 
my thoughts has tended more to compose me than any of 
the supposed usual relaxations.*' Frederick the Great, in a 
letter of condolence to D'Alembert, on the death of Mdlle, 
de Lespinasse, refers to his own sufferings under de telles 
pertesy and advises resolute recourse to scientific distractions. 
" Le meilleur remMe est de se faire violence, pour se distraire 
d'une id^e douloureuse qui s'enracine trop dans Pesprit. II 
faut choisir quelque occupation g^omtoique qui demande 
beaucoup d'application, pour ^carter autant que Ton peut des 
id^es funestes qui se renouvellent sans cesse, et qu'il faut 
Eloigner le plus possible." And his majesty cites the example 
of Cicero, who flung himself into composition, on losing his 
darling Tullia, with special ardour and persistence, — the 
result being the production of several of the treatises in which 
he being dead yet speaketh. 

Present anguish drops its coil 
Before the holy bliss of toil, 

writes Mr. Chauncey Hare Townshend. All are familiar with 
the truth, observes Mr. Herbert Spencer, that bodily activity 
deadens emotion. And just as, under great irritation, we get 
relief by walking about rapidly, so " those who are forced to 
exert themselves after a misfortune do not suffer nearly so 
much as those who remain quiescent" When two loving 
hearts, as Mr. Charles Reade puts it, are torn bleeding asun- 
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der, it is a shade better for the one that is driven away into 
action than for the bereaved twin that petrifies at home. 
" The bustle, the occupation, the active annoyances, are some 
sort of bitter distraction to the unfathomable grief." That is 
a pregnant passage in which Clarendon records his exhaust- 
ing grief at the loss of his wife, and the counter-irritant he 
found at the time in the hostile manoeuvres of his political 
foes. "And he might," writes Clarendon, using the third 
person, as his manner was, "and he might possibly have 
sunk under it [the sudden, unexpected, and irreparable loss in 
question], if his enemies had not found out a new kind of 
consolation for him, which his friends could never have 
thought of." This was on the occasion of the Duke of York 
being sent by the King to desire his Chancellor to resign. 

Southey^s Roderick finds even the toil of grave-digging a 
relief in the solitary sorrow caused by the death of his fellow- 
recluse : 

It was a task, 
All gloomy as it was, which had beguiled 
The sense of solitude ; but now he felt 
The burthen of the solitary hours ; 

and beside Romano's grave, now dug, and occupied, the silence 
of that lonely hermitage lay on him like a spell, and with 
unbroken leisure came wilder and wilder forms of poignant 
penitence, darker and darker shadows of remorse. 

There are positive torments, says De Quincey, from which 
the agitated mind shrinks in fear; but there are others 
negative in their nature — ^that is, blank mementoes of powers 
extinct, and of faculties burnt out within us. From both 
forms of anguish, "from. this twofold scoui^e, poor Coleridge 
fled, perhaps, in flying from the beauties of external nature," 
when he left the Lakes for the world, of London. ' The sense 
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of decayed power is described by his sometime friend and 
kindred genius "as coming back upon his heart in the poignant 
shape of intimations and vanishing glimpses, recovered for 
one moment from the paradise of youth, and from fields of 
joy and power, over which, for him, too certainly, he felt that 
the cloud of night was settling for ever. Flying from poetry, 
he is spoken of as burying himself in the profoundest ab- 
stractions, from life and human sensibilities. Bear witness 
his own lines : 

For not to think of what I needs must feel, 

But to be still and patient all I can ; 
And haply by abstruse research to steals 

From my own nature, all the natural man ; 

This was my sole resource, my only plan. 

Coleridge's own accoimt of himself, at a period of disappoint- 
ment in life, and with life, as seen in his contemporaries, is, 
that his mind, always thoughtful, became pensive and almost 
gloomy : for to love and sympathise with mankind was a 
necessity of his nature. " Hence, as if he sought a refuge 
from his own sensibility, he attached himself to the most 
abstruse researches, and seemed to derive his purest delight 
from subjects that exercised the strength and subtlety of his 
understanding, without awakening the feelings of his heart." 
Dr. Currie, in his life of Bums, discussing instances of what 
he calls " inordinate sensibility,'' puts the question, Is there 
no remedy for it ? Are there no means by which the happi- 
ness of one so constituted by nature may be consulted? 
And the Doctor's prescription is, "regular and constant 
occupation, irksome though it may at first be," as the true 
remedy : " Occupation in which the powers of the under- 
standing are exercised will diminish the force of external 
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impressions, and keep the imagination under restraint." In 
that account which the Excursion presents to us — a citation 
from which will be found on a subsequent page — of an ima- 
ginary Scotsman, who,' as the Opium-eater sketches him, to 
still the tumult of his heart, when visiting the cataracts of a 
mountainous region, obliges himself to study the laws of 
light and colour, as they affect the rainbow of the stormy 
waters ; vainly attempting to mitigate the fever which con- 
sumed him by entangling his mind in profound speculations ; 
raising a cross-fire of artillery from the subtilising intellect, 
under the vain conceit that in this way he could silence the 
mighty battery of his impassioned heart, there, according to 
the most eloquent and fervid of the poet's commentators, we 
read a picture of Wordsworth in his own youth. Once again 
to recur to Coleridge, the same author remarks of him, else- 
where, and in reference to those same lines of his already 
quoted, that if opium killed Coleridge as a poet — if " the 
harp of Quantock" was silenced for ever by the torment of 
that drug — on the other hand, proportionably it roused and 
stung by misery his metaphysical instincts 'jnto more spas- 
modic life. " Poetry can flourish only in the atmosphere of 
happiness. But subtle and perplexed investigations of diffi- 
cult problems are amongst the commonest resources for 
beguiling the sense of misery." And for this we are said to 
have the direct authority of Coleridge himself, speculating 
on his own case, in the sixth stanza, previously given, of the 
"beautiful though unequal" ode to, or rather concerning, 
Dejection, 

From a letter of Coleridge's, published in Mr. Wilkie 
CoUins's Memoirs of his father, may be cited a corroborative 
fragment : " Poetry is out of the question," writes the poet to 
the painter. " The attempt would only hurry me into that 
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sphere of acute feelings, from which abstruse research, the 
mother of self-oblivion, presents an asylum." Strictly a 
paraphrase of the stanza under notice. 

Of the topics in Consolations of Philosophy, discoursed on 
by Boethius, while loaded with fetters in the prison towei of 
Pavia, and in almost instant expectation of death. Gibbon 
observes that such topics, so obvious, so vague, or so 
abstruse, are ineffectual to subdue the feelings of human 
nature. " Yet," he adds, " the sense of misfortune may be 
diverted by the labour of thought;" and in that way the 
victim of Theodoric may verily have had his reward. The 
author of the excellent Essays on the Formation of Opinion 
declares some of the finest "pleasures of our nature to be those 
of pure intellect, without any mixture of human passion. 
When the mind, he says, has been agitated by the cares of 
the world, irritated by folly, or disgusted by vice, it is an 
attainment of no despicable importance to be able for a while 
to divest itself of its connection with mankind, by taking 
refuge in the abstractions of science, where there is no object 
to drag it back to the events of the past, or revive the fever 
of its sensibility. The elder Humboldt advises a distressed 
correspondent to turn away from inward contemplations to 
the study of matters objective. Giving his own experience, 
" If I am put out of temper," says he, "by anything (which 
seldom happens more than twice or thrice a year), or am ill, 
my surest way of getting rid of both evils is by applying to 
some rather difficult study." So the ill-starred man in Mr. 
Sorrow's story, who, not at one fell swoop, but by a rapid 
succession of blows, lost wife, and children, and all his friends, 
declares "himself to have escaped madness only by resolutely 
setting himself to the study of Chinese. Nothing but deter- 
mined submission to such toil could " keep the misery out of 
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his head/' Byron took to learning Armenian in one of his 
gloomy moods. " By way of divertisement," he tells Moore, 
" I am studying daily, at an Armenian monastery, the Arme- 
nian language. I found that my mind wanted something 
craggy to break upon ; and this — as the most difficult thing 
I could discover here [at Venice] for an amusement — I have 
chosen, to torture me into attention." The bereaved man in 
Mr. Borrows book has his fellow in Wordsworth's Recluse, 
who, deprived of the darlings of his heart, and in vain implor- 
ing the grave to reveal its secret, and in vain looking up and 
asking the heavens for tidings of the departed, betook himself 
— also in vain — to the distractions of abstruse research : 

Then my soul 
Turned inward, — to examine of what stuff 
Time's fetters are composed ; and life was put 
To inquisition, long and profitless ! 
By pain of heart — now checked — and now impelled— 
The intellectual power, through words and things. 
Went sounding on, a dim and perilous way ! 

These " toils abstruse " in his case availed not the Solitary 

of the Hills. Else, the poet himself is free to approve the 

virtue of abstract science as a counter-irritant to grief; and 

earnest is his tribute, in another place, to the value of^ for 

instance^ 

Books that explain 

The purer elements of truth involved 

In lines and numbers, and, by charm severe^ 

(Especially perceived where nature droops 

And feeling is suppressed) preserve the mind 

Busy in solitude and poverty. 

Still, again, in the exemplary Wanderer's case, as in that of 
the less amiable Solitary,- all this abstruse research failed of 
its purpose ^, 
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From his intellect 
- And from the stillness of abstracted thought 
He asked repose ; and failing oft to win 
The peace required, he scanned the laws of light 
Amid the roar of torrents .... 

.... But vainly thus, 
And vainly by all other means, he strove 
To mitigate the fever of his heart. 

Sismondi, in his account of the revival of letters in Italy in 
the fourteenth century, and the oppression which contributed 
to the maintenance of barbarism by weighing as it did upon 
the rest of Europe, remarks that thought was a pain to those 
capable of judging the state of the human species, — of study- 
ing the past ; of comparing it with the present ; and of thus 
foreseeing the future. " Danger and suffering appeared on 
all sides. The men who, in France, Germany, England, and 
Spain, felt themselves endued with the power of generalising 
their ideas, either smothered them, not to aggravate the pain 
of thought, or directed them solely to speculations the farthest 
from real life, — towards that scholastic philosophy which so 
vigorously exercised the xmderstanding, without bringing it 
to any conclusion." Farther on again, the same learned his- 
torian adverts to the thinking men in France, who, instead of 
brutifying themselves in order to suffer less from despotism, 
anarchy, and the invasion of the English, exercised their 
understandings, and passionately embraced the study of the 
scholastic theology. Victor Hugo's Claude FroUo, grieved, 
and thwarted in his human affectioi;s, has thrown himself 
with so much the more ardour into the arms of Science, "who 
at least does not laugh you in the face, and who always repays 
you, though sometimes in rather light coin, for the attenticms- 
which you have bestowed upon her." Upon this, as we have 
seen, opinions because experiences differ : so many baffled 
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seekers after the self-oblivion promised by science, coming 
to the like conclusion (no effects) with Wordsworth's Solitary, 
or say with Byron's Manfred : 

Forgetfulness 
I sought in all, save Where 'tis to be found, 
And that I have td learn — my sciences, 
My long pursued and superhuman art, 
Is mortal here — I dwell in my despair. 

Byron himself had to experimentalise with devices and shifts 
of all kinds, to counteract the oppression of unhappy thoughts. 
Of one of his poems he writes to Moore ; " I have written 
this, and published it, for the sake of the employment — to 
wring my thoughts from reality, and take refuge in ' imagin- 
ings,' however horrible." About the same time he commenced 
a Diary, — an early entry in which is on the same subject : 
" Were it not thus, it had never been composed ; and had I 
not done something at that time, I must have gone mad by 
eating my own heart — bitter diet ! " Still more emphatically 
he records in the same journal, a week or two later : " To 
yi\ih6i?cw myself irom myself {ohXhdX cursed selfishness !) has 
ever been my sole, my entire, my sincere motive in scribbling 
at this ; and publishing is also the continuance of the same 
object, by the action it affords to the mind, which else recoils 
upon itself." Charlotte Bront^ assures a literary friend that 
the latter part of Shirley was composed in the eager, restless 
endeavour to combat mental sufferings that were scarcely 
tolerable. Her extant poems afford evidence, once and 
again, of her familiarity with this troublous frame of mind : 

If still the paths of lore she follow, 
'Twill be with tired and goaded will ; 

She'll only toil, the aching hollow. 
The joyless blank of life to fill* 
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So, in another place : 

Rebellious now to blank inertion, 
My unused strength demands a task ; 

Travel, and toil, and full exertion, 
Are the last, only boon I ask. 

Deeply despondent at the condition and prospects of his 
country under the Second Empire, M. de Tocqueville sought 
relief in toilsome historical researches — often taking and 
making a mountain of notes, which would be finally con- 
densed into a chapter of thirty pages, in his work on the 
Ancien Rigime, "At any rate this study," he writes to 
another ex-minister of state, "has for the moment the im- 
mense advantage of almost entirely absorbing me. In order 
to obtain this result more completely, I have added to it the 
study of German, and that of many books distantly con- 
nected with my subject. I thus escape from my thoughts, 
which were very bad for me." " You see how I am obliged 
to keep thought at bay by every help I can pick up," writes 
to her husband the charming mother of the present Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, k propos of certain Shakspearean criti- 
cisms and metrical exercises of hers, in time of dejection and 
distress. 

Mr. Dickens is philosophical in his diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the case of Doctor Manette. An anxious friend 
takes counsel as to whether he may not be overtasking his 
brain — applying himself as he does, with such unusual ardour 
to the acquisition of professional knowledge, the conducting 
of experiments, and varied scientific research. May he not, 
in all this, be doing too much ? "I think not," is the reply. 
" It may be the character of his mind to^be always in singu- 
lar need of occupation. That may be, in part, natural ; in 
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part, the result of affliction. The less it was occupied with 
healthy things, the more it would be in danger of turning in 
the unhealthy direction. He may have observed himself, 
and made the discovery." But if he were overworked now ? 
urges anxious friend, " My dear Lorry," replies good coun- 
sellor — ^who, by-the-by, is Doctor Manette himself, — " I doubt 
if that could easily be. There has been a violent stress in 
one direction, and it needs a counter-weight." Intense and 
prolonged misery had embittered this man's existence ; and 
only in absorbing, laborious research could he still the pangs 
of ever instant remembrance. 

There is a truthful touch in the Laureate's picture of Enid 
finding a sort of relief in the troublesome charge imposed 
upon her of driving the twice three horses through the 
wood; 

The pain she had 
To keep them in the wild ways of the wood, 
Two sets of three laden with jingling arms, 
Together, served a little to disedge 
The sharpness of that pain about her heart 

So there is again in the truthfully touched-off character of 
Mr. Gibson, the country surgeon, in . Wives and Daughters^ 
where he uses commonplace words that act like an astrin- 
gent on Molly's relaxed feelings j — he intended that they 
should do so, as the truest kindness to her ; ^' but he walked 
away from her," we read, *' with a sharp pang at his heart, 
which he turned into numbness as soon as hie could by 
throwing himself violently into the affairs and cares of others." 
A not unlike surgeon, in the book of a very imlike author — 
Theodore Hook — congratulates himself and his family on 
the necessity of active endeavour in a crisis of trial " We 
have no time for thinking/' said MaxweU^ ^^ we must act ; and 
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it is a great blessing that, in all cases of emergency, it is 
necessary to exert our energies to meet the difficulty, which 
prevents the mind from inertly dwelling upon its miseries/ 
How easily might a paraphrase of so trite a text be supplied 
from similar books by the score ; as, for instance, from the 
most successful of Mr. Lister's tales of fashionable life, where 
we read that, in cases of affliction, the necessity of occupa- 
tion, even though the duties that engage us be of a melan- 
choly kind, is ever found a stem, but useful, corrector of our 
grief : that it is fortunate for us when, after the loss of a 
cherished friend, or near relation, we are instantly plunged 
into a current of business which demands our close and con- 
stant attention ; we being thereby prevented from indulging 
in that train of sad but unavailing thoughts which such a 
circumstance will naturally induce. 

It has been said of Alexander Cruden, of Concordance 
fame, that if madness was, in his case, softened into eccen- 
tricity, or directed to works of usefulness, he was probably 
indebted, for his escape, to that absorption of mind which 
such an undertaking as the Concordance must have have 
involved. "What would have been to others intolerable 
drudgery was a sedative to his agitated mind [both crazed 
with care and crossed in hopeless love] ; and the labour which 
would have wasted the energies of a happier man was the 
balm of his wounded spirit." 

M. Daru chose for his ample subject the History of Venice, 
when requiring une consolation virile for the twofold afflic- 
tion of family bereavement and les malheurs de la pairie. 
In this work he buried himself day and night, "pour ne point 
se d^vorer le foie k voir tout ce qu'il voyait." Count Mpltke, 
afflicted with the sufferings of his country under the hed of 
Bonaparte, and strivingj as Perthes words it, " with a forced 
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resignation to live patiently through that evil time," sought 
to still the inward sorrow and satisfy his restless energy by 
an earnest and persevering study of history, — ^particularly 
the history of the rise of the Italian Republics, — a somewhat 
intricate theme, and therefore desirably exacting in its claims 
on the attention. — When M, Ampere lost his beloved father, 
by the guillotine of the Reign of Terror, he fell into a state 
of quasi-idiocy, passing the live-long day, and day after day, 
in heaping up little piles of sand, like children on the sea- 
shore. It was only by betaking himself to a resolute study of 
botany that]'he gained deliverance from this tyranny of dis- 
tress. Ten years later another bereavement convulsed him, 
in the loss of his idolised wife. And as in 1793, at the death 
of his father, so now in 1803, at this fresh affliction, he found 
no outlet from the stupeur which overcame him, except in 
severe study of some hitherto untried subject. Then it had 
been botany and Latin verse, conjoined. Now it was meta- 
physics. " II ne put ^chapper ^ Tabattement extreme et s'ea 
relever* que par une nouvelle dtude survenante, qui fit, en 
quelque sorte, revulsion sur son intelligence." He must try 
and forget mot-mime in the abstract metaphysical Mot, 

Washington Irving was bereaved of his betrothed in 1809, 
and fell in consequence into a state of utter despondency. 
" I seemed to care for nothing," he writes in those private 
memoranda, together with which was found, after his death, a 
miniature of great beauty, enclosed in a case, and in it a braid 
of fair hair, and a slip of paper, containing her name in his 
own handwriting, " Matilda Hoffmann." (She died in her 
eighteenth year ; he being then in his twenty-sixth.) " The 
world was a blank to me. I abandoned all thoughts of the 
law. I w^nt into the country, but could not bear solitude, 
yet could not enjoy society. There was a dismal horror con- 
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tinually in my mind, that made me fear to be alone." Not at 
first, but eventually, he found a healthy distraction in the 
pursuits of literature. Of a nervously sensitive nature, he is 
said to have felt the necessity of combating grief by applying 
himself to his literary occupation, as the only one that could 
really interest and absorb his mind. " By constantly exercis- 
ing my mind," writes Irving himself, " I have in a manner 
worked myself into a very enviable state of serenity and self- 
possession." Some thirty years later, in the " dreary sense 
of loneliness " caused by severe family bereavements, 
especially by the death of his " cherished brother Peter," 
we find him writing again : " I have been trying, of late, 
to resume my pen, and by engaging my mind in some intel- 
lectual task to keep it from brooding over these melancholy 
themes." But this time he found it "almost impossible." 
That he was some thirty years older may have affected the 
result ; indeed, could not but affect it. 

Moore writes in his Diary, at a time of domestic trial: 
" 9th to 1 6th [Feb.]. A melancholy week, but lucky for me 
that I diici obliged to work, as it, in some degree, distracts my 
thoughts." And again, a few weeks later : " It has been 
most lucky for me that I have had a compulsory work to do ; 
work which I could not put off, and which is of a nature to 
force my mind to it." 

When the late Samuel Phillips lost his wife, Thomas Hood 
wrote him a letter of condolence, one paragraph of which runs 
thus : " I would not trouble you with this, but that, without 
any selfish view, I would earnestly recommend you, from my 
own experience, to resume your pen. I have had my share 
of the troubles of this world, as well as of the calamities of 
authors, and have found it to be a very great blessing to be 
able to carry my thoughts into the ideal, from the too strong 
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real" Practically this' philosophy is the same, though ver- 
bally the opposite of that enounced in Byron's tragedy : 

Sorrow preys upon 
Its solitude, and nothing more diverts it 
From its sad visions of the other world 
Than calling it at moments back to this ; 
The busy have no time for tears. 

While Dr. Johnson was writing a consolatory letter to Mrs, 
Thrale, on the death of her son, Boswell observed to him 
that the loss would be very distressing to Thrale, whereas 
she would soon forget it, as she had so many things to think 
of. " No, sir,*' replied Johnson ; " Thrale will forget it first. 
She has many things that she may think of. He has many 
things that he must think of." And the corrected pupil 
applauds this as a very just remark upon the different effects 
of those light pursuits which occupy a vacant and easy mind, 
and those serious engagements which arrest attention, and 
keep us from brooding over grief. An entry in clever, capti- 
vating Mrs. Richard Trench's Diary, at a time of sorrow, 
records the failure of a visit to town to abate its oppression. 
She had done, she says, all her friends desired — had seen a 
variety of things and persons, mingled in crowds, etc. " Em- 
ployment more solid would be better for a mind like mine." 
Some weeks later she writes to her husband: "My recent 
misfortune will recur so strongly when I am tranquil, that I 
am forced to seek variety in whatever shapes, fair or foul, it 
can be met with." No doubt, however, she was right as to 
the expediency, in her case, of solid employment. There is 
rightly said to be nothing very philosophical in the plan to 
** dance sad thoughts away," — ^which peculiar specific, as 
prescribed in the chorus of some Canadian song, is not likely 
to.do much good. But you sriay, adds a commonplace philo^ 
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sopher, work sad thoughts away ; you .may crowd morbid 
feelings out of your mind by stout daylight toils. 

A different complexion, as well as an undue extension, 
might be given to this paper, by citing opinions and experi- 
ences which testify to the comparative futility, after all, of 
these aids and appliances to a wounded spirit. Francis 
Jeffrey, a lonely widower, yet busy in his loneliness, writes 
to Francis Homer : "Labour and exertion do infinitely less 
for our happiness and our virtue than you stern philosophers 
will allow yourselves to believe." And Goethe himself, so 
often quoted to the opposite purpose, writes to Schiller, just 
after losing a child : " One knows not whether in such cases 
it is better to let sorrow take its natural course, or to repress 
it by the various aids which culture offers us. If one decides 
upon the latter method, as I always do, one is only strength- 
ened for a moment ; and I have obsei^ved that Nature always 
asserts her right through some other crisis." — But to deal 
further now with this vexed question would be to vex not 
only the question but the reader. 

Another vexed question suggests itself, but must be given 
the go-by, as to the comparative advantage of the sexes, in 
resorting to busy occupation in time of trouble. Mr. Anthony 
TroUope, in one of his earlier fictions, sends a crossed-in-love 
hero to hard work in chambers — recognising the necessity of 
labour, in order that the sorrow of his heart might thus 
become dull and deadened. The less fortunate lady subse- 
quently congratulates George Bertram on this easy mode of 
exit from sorrow. " You [men]," says Adela, " have but to 
work ; to read, to write, to study. In that respect, you men 
are more fortunate than we are. You have that which must 
occupy your thoughts." Contrast with this what Southey 
writes in one of his letters to Mrs. Hughes : " It is not easy 

13 
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for us men], when the heart fails, to apply ourselves to the 
occupation that books afford ; and when the eyes fail, that 
resource is cut off : but you [women] can always find occu- 
pation. Men are helpless creatures when compared with 
women in this respect." Non nostrum tantas compomre lites. 
For if in one sense Adhuc. subjudue, in another, of present 
application, Coram nonjudice^ lis est 
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A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE. ' 



*' /^ REAT griefs, I see, medicine the less,** says old Be- 
^^ larius, when he notes how Cloten is quite forgot in 
sorrow for Fidele. Lear, drenched in the night rains on the 
wind-swept heath, is vainly implored by his faithful Kent to 
take refuge in a hovel near at hand : Lear declares himself 
impervious to so comparatively insignificant a vexation, while 
absorbed in the one overmastering trouble that has convulsed 
his being to its centre : 

Thou think'st 'tis much that this contentious storm 
Invades us to the skin : so 'tis to thee ; 
But where the greater malady is fixed. 
The lesser is scarce felt. . . . 

When the mind's free, 
The body's delicate : the tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else, 
Save what beats there. 

Hence, Lear can bide the pelting of that pitiless storm, re- 
gardless of its fury ; nay, can bid the winds blow till they 
crack their cheeks, and cataracts of rain spout till they drown 
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the land, and the lightnings of heaven singe his white head. 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are his daughters \ these ele- 
ments he taxes not with unkindness ; he never gave them 
kingdom, called them children. His children to whom he 
has given up kingdom, and all, have broken his heart in re- 
turn ; and what rain, wind, and lightning can do to hurt him, 
matters to him little or nothing now, 

Benvolio would cheer up disconsolate Romeo with another 
aspect of the philosophy in question : 

Tut, man I one fire bums out another's burning. 
One pain is lessened by another's anguish ; 
Turn giddy, and be help by backward turning ; 
One desperate grief cures with another's languish. 

Brabantio cannot share in the political anxieties of the 
senate, nor indeed feel any other disquiet worth naming, 
while agitated by the loss of his daughter — ^bereft of her by, 
as he believes, the agency of wicked appliances : 

For my particular grief 
Is of so flood-gate and o'erbearing nature, 
That it engluts and swallows other sorrows, 
And it is still itself. 

Malcolm would incite Macduff to medicine a deadly grief 
by fostering a deadly passion, revenge. Is Macduff, at one 
fell swoop, made a widower and childless — bereft by the en- 
throned butcher of " all his pretty chickens, and their dam "? 
No greater grief can befall him, that shall serve to medicine 
this supreme one. FaiUng that, let him resort, Malcolm ad- 
vises, to what next best there may be in medicinal power : 

Be comforted i 
Let's make us med'cines of our great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief. 
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The plan proposed appears to be based on a principle 
expounded by Pope — with a telling Scripture simile to point 
his moral : 

Hence different passions more or less inflame. 
As strong or weak, the organs of the frame ; 
And hence one master passion in the breast. 
Like Aaron's serpent, swallows up the rest. 

In one of his metrical Tales, Crabbe speaks of 

Grievous events, that from the mem'ry drive 
Life's conmion cares. 

And these alone survive, he says ; mix with each thoughit, 
in every action share, darken each dream and blend with 
every prayer. Great griefs, he sees, medicine the less ; but 
the medicine is bitter, and had need have medicinal virtue, 
such as it is. People do not take it, we may be sure, as 
medicine ; for who ever welcomed a great grief simply to 
dull his sensitiveness to lesser ones? but in the nature of 
things, perhaps by the kind law of compensation, it has that 
effect. 

There is a pertinent passage in Asgill's Defence, wherein 
that eccentric writer — of high esteem with Southey — in 
describing the pains and penalties that had fallen to his lot, 
imprisonment included, makes this record of personal ex- 
perience : " And under that confinement God hath been 
pleased to take away * the desire of mine eyes with a stroke,' 
which hath, however, drowned all my other troubles at once ; 
for the less are merged in the greater ; Qui venit hie fluctus^ 
fluctus supereminei omnes^ 

Mr. Lockhart follows up an account of William Erskine, 
and of his disposition to say bitter things of people in high 
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places, with the remark, that now — meaning the time of 
Scott's endeavour to procure for Erskine that long-coveted 
seat on the bench, about which the "subdued widower" 
had ceased to occupy his mind — " now, however, these little 
asperities had disappeared ; one great real grief had cast 
its shadow 6ver him, and, submissive to the chastisement of 
Heaven, he had no longer any thoughts for the petty 
misusage of mankind." Southey exemplifies this state of 
mind in the case of Zeinab, the widow, in his wild metrical 
romance of Thalaba, the Destroyer. Her he represents on 
an agitating occasion as 

Fearless, and scarce surprised, 
For grief in Zeinab's soul 
All other feebler feelings overpowered. 

Griefs are like usurpers — the simile is Smollett's : the 
most powerful deposes all the rest. A mind once violently 
hurt, says Fielding, grows, as it were, callous to any future 
impressions of grief. 

It is a recognized rule in nature, that the stronger impres- 
sion makes you unconscious of the weaker. As an expositor 
of that rule says, if you had charged with the Six Hundred, 
you would' not have remarked during the charge that one of 
your sleeves was too tight. "Perhaps in your boyhood, a 
companion, of a turn at once thoughtful and jocular, offered 
to pull a hair out of your head without your feeling it. And 
this he accomplished, by taking hold of the doomed hair, 
and then giving you a knock on the head that brought tears 
to your eyes. For, in the more vivid sensation of that 
knock, you never felt that little twitch of the hair as it 
quitted its hold." One may apply to the subject the notion 
in vogue among the ancients, that no other serpent dares 
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venture upon those who are bitten by a viper, because the 
victims in such cases are fortified by a superior poison which 
is now turned to an antidote. Butler speaks incidentally of 

Fear, that keeps all feeling out, 
As lesser pains are by the gout 

Of which Pope may serve to remind us when he says of 
Nature, in certain contingencies, that 

She but removes weak passions for the strong : 
So when small humours gather to a gout. 
The doctor fancies he has driv'n them out 

We are told that when Mandrin* found himself bound 
alive on the wheel, and saw the executioner approach with a 
bar of iron to break his limbs, he showed not a little anxiety 
and alarm. But after the second and third blow he fell a- 
laughing, and being asked the reason by his confessor, said 
he laughed at his own folly, which had anticipated increased 
agony at every blow, when it was obvious that the^r^/ must 
have jarred and confounded the system of the nerves so 
much as to render the succeeding blows of little consequence. 
Sir Walter Scott, in his Diary, supposes it to be the same 
with the moral feeling ; for he at least, on the day he makes 
the entry — which is the day of a meeting of his creditors — 
cannot bring himself, he avows, to be anxious whether thesa 
matters be settled one way or another — so utterly prostrate 
he feels under the paralysing shock of preceding troubles. 

When Marie Antoinette, after the king's death, was torn 
from her children, and dragged through the smajl low door of 

* " Captain-General of the French Smugglers, who for the space of nine months 
resolutely stood in defiance of the whole army of France, etc." (Title>page of 
his Authentic Memoirs, 8vo, London, 1755.) 
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her prison in the Temple to what was to be her last prison in the 
Conciergerie, she struck her head violently against the door- 
post ; and on being asked if she was hurt, only said, ^^ Nothing 
can hurt me now/' Lord Lytton has remarked that in gentler 
griefs there is a sort of luxury in bodily discomfort ; but in 
inexorable and unmitigated anguish bodily discomfort is not 
felt, " There is a kind of magnetism in extreme woe, by 
which the body itself seems laid asleep, and knows no dis- 
tinction between the bed of Damien and the rose-couch of 
the Sybarite." 

When Alfred Hardie, the sane prisoner at a private " asy- 
lum," in one of Mr. Charles Reade's stories with a purpose, 
is outpouring his wrongs and sufferings in the ear of the 
visiting justice, the latter asks him if he has any conlplaint 
to make of the food, the beds, or the attendants. In each of 
these particulars — the insect-swarming beds and the brutally 
violent keepers especially — has Alfred suffered exceedingly. 
But his answer is, "Sir, I leave those complaints to the insane 
ones : with me the gigantic wrong [of being here at all] 
drives out the petty worries. I cannot feel my stings for my 
deep wound." 

In another, and yet more popular, of the same enei^getic 
author's stories with a purpose, it is represented as no com- 
mon stroke of unscrupulous policy, on the part of manoeuvr- 
ing Meadows, to plunge Susan Merton into the very depths 
of woe in order to take her out of them. And the first effect 
was in his favour: she being less sorrowful than she had 
been before the deadly blow now inflicted ; "for now the 
heart had realised a greater woe, and had the miserable com- 
fort of. the comparison." 

One other example, but of a different sort, from the same 
ready writer. When Mistress Oldfield bursts into a passion 
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of real tears, her single companion forgets to cry over her 
own homely sorrow. At sight of the stronger woman's tears, 
" Susan's dried themselves ; the grief of the greater mind 
swallowed up her puny sorrow, as the river absorbs the brook 
that joins it." 

Mr. Dickens pictures a parallel case — with a more 
elaborate exposition of details — when he brings about the 
conversion of Mrs. Gununidge from the state of a seemingly 
inveterate whiner, always lugubrious, always lachrymose, — 
simply by overwhelming those nearest to her in a profound 
grief. " What a change in Mrs. Gummidge in a little time ! 
She was another woman. . , , She was so forgetful of 
herself, and so regardful of the sorrow about her, that I held 
her in a sort of veneration. . . , She persisted, all day 
long, in toiling under weights that she was quite unequal to, 
and fagging to and fro on all sorts of unnecessary errands." 
As to deploring, as of old, her misfortunes, she appears to 
have lost the recollection of ever having had any. " Queru- 
lousness was out of the question." For, as in one's own 
case a great grief may medicine a little sorrow, in like man- 
ner the great present grief of another may medicine, at least 
for a time, if not cure and obliterate altogether (which is not 
to be looked for), a great but past, though very present, grief 
of one's own. 



XII. 

Slhont ConttatifctDt? ^eople^ 

READINGS OF CHARACTER. 



TJ EMEMBERABLE at least by those who have not for- 
gotten the author of Maxwell altogether, is the cha- 
racter-portrait he sketches, in one of his best fictions, of 
Doctor MacGopus — a clever man, and a kindly at heart, but 
whose peculiarity it is to differ invariably in opinion from 
everybody around him. Shape the question how you will, 
he always contrives to take a different view of it from every- 
body else, and always meets every assertion with a plump 
negative. MacGopus stands out a prominent type of the 
inveterately contradictory man* 

There are those who, as Hazlitt says in one of his metaphy- 
sical essays, seem bom to act from a spirit of contradiction 
only, that is, who are ready to act not only without a reason, 
but against it, — ^who are ever at cross purposes with them- 
selves and others, — ^who are not satisfied unless they are 
doing two opposite things at a time, — who contradict what 
you say, and if you assent to them, contradict what they 
have said. In another essay Hazlitt observes that a spirit 
of contradiction is sure to defeat and turn against itself. It 
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is " everything by turns and nothing long.'' It is warped 
and crooked. It cannot bear the least opposition, and 
sooner than acquiesce in what others approve, it will change 
sides in a day. " It is offended at every resistance to its 
captious domineering humour, and. will quarrel for straws 
with its best friends." This is the uglier side of the character 
of which MacGopus presents the least unamiaWe phase. 

Of the same stock come those, again, whom Hazlitt de- 
scribes as of too fastidious a turn of mind to like anything 
long, or to assent twice to the same opinion. Picturing one 
of the family, he says ; " I have been delighted to hear him 
expatiate with the most natural and affecting simplicity on 
a favourite passage or painting, and all the while afraid of 
agreeing with him, lest he should instantly turn round and 
unsay all that he had said, for fear of my going away with 
too good an opinion of my own taste, or too great an admira- 
tion of my idol — and his own. I dare not ask his opinion 
twice, if I have got a favourable sentence once, lest he should 
belie his own sentiments to stagger mine." Such a Mac- 
Gopus's enthusiasm is fickle and treacherous ; the instant he 
finds it shared in common he backs out of it. Sympathy in 
tastes he cannot away with. A fellow-feeling makes him the 
reverse of wondrous kind. 

How salient a contrast to the character portrayed in Wil- 
helm Meistevy and by Mr. Caiiyle applied to Goethe himself 
as one who, in his own imperturbable firmness, had grown 
into the habit of " never contradicting anyone. On the con- 
trary, he listened with a friendly air to everyone's opinion, 
and would himself elucidate and strengthen it by instances 
and reasons of his own." Insomuch that all who did not 
know him fancied that he thought as they did ; for he was 
possessed of a preponderating intellect, and could transport 
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himself into the mental state of any man, and imitate his 
manner of conceiving. 

Miss Martineau, indeed, is not over-pleased that Goethe, 
the " seer of humanity," should have thus formed in himself 
the habit of agreeing with all the opinions uttered to him, 
alleging as his ground that there is always a sense in which 
everything is true, and that it is a good to encourage, and an 
evil to discourage, any belief arrived at in a natural course, ' 
There are men, however, as she adds, with minds of a far 
lower order, but still somewhat superior to the average, who 
do precisely the reverse, — who see far enough to be aware 
that there is always something to be said to the contrary of 
what they hear uttered ; and who cannot help saying it 
" They fall into a habit of invariable opposition, justifying 
the practice to themselves by the plea of impartiality, — of 
resistance to dogmatism, — of love of truth, and the like." 
Miss Martineau expresses her disapproval of both habits, — 
convinced that both practically injure belief, and damage the 
interests of truth. The natural operation of Goethe's method 
she points out, is to encourage in many indolence in the pur- 
suit of truth and carelessness about opinions ; but far worse 
she takes to be the influence of the antagonist order of minds, 
not only from their comparative numbers, but from the direct 
operation of their method and their example. A contradic- 
tory man allows no rest in any supposition for himself or 
others. It is curious to note how " men of this order are, 
above all others, fickle in their opinions." They are shown 
to be, in fact, the sport of anyone who discerning and playing 
with their weakness, can put them up to the assertion and 
defence of any opinions whatever, and lead them into daily 
selPt:ontradiction. 

The same placid breadth of character that would withhold 
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the German genius, so 

Serene, and resolute, and still, 
And calm, and self-possessed, 

from ever falling into a habit of contradiction, if not literally 
from ever contradicting anyone at all, would also ensure him 
inmiunity from irritation at being contradicted by others^; 
such irritation, for instance, as BufTon seems to have felt on 
very slight grounds. For Buffon, as one of his biographers 
puts it, was not fond of either contradiction or interruption, 
and used to stop short in his talk, and betake himself to 
austere silence, at the very first objection or exception that 
some adventurous interlocutor might offer to the great man's 
thread of discourse. Buffon expressly averred that he could 
not think of continuing to converse with a man who should 
fancy himself at liberty, in thinking of a subject for the first 
time, to contradict one who had made it the study of his 
whole life. This disposition led to Buffon's surrounding hjm- 
self with familiars and admirers who never contradicted him 
on any account. Them Sir Oracle could complacently toler- 
ate. // les supportait aisSfneni. But with Hook's Mac- 
Gopus on a morning call, or Gait's Mr, Hickery at his dinner- 
table, or Smollett's Lismahago, or even Lord Lytton's Scaliger 
Blount at a t6te-k-t6te, too surely Monsieur de Buffon in all 
his starch and ruffles wotdd have gone clean daft, stark star- 
ing mad. 

Renowned in table-talk is the disputatious man who, to the 
remonstrance, " Why, it's as plain as that two and two make 
four," on the instant answered, " But I deny that as well ; for 2 
and 2 make twenty-two." No near relation, on the contrary, 
to the Lismahago clan is that undervalued precursor of Paley 
andBentham — ^in some sort Pale/s parent, indeed, so far as the 
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Moral Philosophy is concerned — who quietiy observes of him- 
self that, " As well persuaded as I am that two and two make 
four, if I were to meet with a person of credit, candour, and 
imderstanding who should seriously call it in question, I would 
give him the hearing/** A good listener, this, surely, of quite 
ideal and transcendent goodness, as realities go. 

Henri Beyle (De Stendhal) makes fun of a certain pro- 
vincial the main terror of whose life it was, when in good 
company, ever to find himself alone in any opinion of his, 
Beyle was, as M. de Sainte-Beuve says, "volontiers le con- 
trepied de cet honmie-lk ; il est contraiant k plaisir." In 
everything he liked to take an unexpected side — to contra- 
vene the conventional verdict — ^to contradict the common cry 
of curs. 

In one of Mr. Dickens' earliest works there is a Mr. 
Grimwig, whose salient feature is a habit of contradiction. 
Whatever his best and oldest friend takes up on the positive 
side, Mr. Grimwig at once takes up on the negative. The 
Scaliger Blount of the Caxtonian Essays is a universal con- 
tradictor, who spares neither age nor sex, and in whose eyes 
" the cloth " itself has no sanctity. We read that he would 
rather contradict a bishop than any other man, except an 
archbishop — especially if it be on a matter of theology or 
church discipline. As all opinions have two sides, whatever 
side you take, he is sure to take the other ; and his pre-eminent 
delight is in setting you down in your own proper department, 
whatever that may be. " Are you an artist, and venture a remark 
upon colouring ? beware of Scaliger Blount. He knows all 
about colouring that man ever wrote on it, and you are sure to 
hear from him, * Sir, I disagree.' Are you a lawyer, and, as 

* Abraham Tucker, The Light of Nature PursuecL 
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you think, safely laying down the law to reverential listeners ? 
beware of Scaliger Blount ; he has the laws of all times, from 
Confucius to Lord St. Leonards, at his fingers' ends, and woe 
to you when you see him knit his brows, and exclaim, *I 
differ ! ' '' Undeniable, however, as may be the learning of 
this helluo librorunty still, as the essayist goes on to remark, 
the common sense of the common interest unites all diners- 
out against conceding respect to it. Instead of saying 
" Learned man,'' they say " Insufferable savage ; " and 
nobody acknowledges as an authority him who arrogates 
authority over all.* 

There is point, and pith, in the remark of M. de Sacy, that 
" c'est un r61e p^rilleux qu'on n'accepte qu'en ayant cette tour- 
nure d'esprit particuli^re qui fait pr^f^rer k tout , , » la 
volupti de contredireP A piquant, pungent phrase, — the full 
flavour of which can only, perhaps, be tasted by those who 
are "voluptuaries" of a pronounced type, in the libertinage, 
so to speak, of contradiction. 

Gash John Gait's autobiographic Provost is plaintive on 
the sufferings he endured from " that Yankee thorn in the side, 
Mr. Hickery," who, says he, "never desisted from setting 
himself against everything that sprang from me, and as often 
found some show of plausibility to maintain his argumenta- 
tions." It must have been with a supreme sense of consola- 
tion, therefore, that this august dignitary, Mr. Pawkie, was 
able to add : "And yet, for all that, he [Hickery, the contra- 
dictory man] was a man held in no esteem or respect in the 
town ; for he had wearied everybody out by his everlasting 



• "Each prudent host, in making up his cards for a dinner-party, pauses a 
moment at the name of Scaliger Blount, and shuffles this human cyclopaedia out 
of the pack, muttering the damning monosyllable, * Bore.'" — Caxtoniana : Essays 
Life, Literature, and on Manners, vol. I p. 319. 
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contradictions." A befitting retribution on one who, to apply 
a couplet from Churchill, 

Maintains, e'en to the very teeth of Power, 
The same thing right and wrong in half-an hour. 

The gentle irony of Washington Irving depicts in Wolfert 
Acker, one of the privy councillors of Peter Stuyvesant, a 
worthy but ill-starred man, whose aim 'through life had 
avowedly been for peace and quietness, but who was everlast- 
ingly in collision with his neighbours. It was his doom, we 
are told, to meet a head wind at every turn, and be kept in a 
constant fume and fret by the perverseness of mankind. 
" Had he served on a modem jury, he would have been sure 
to have eleven unreasonable men opposed to him." Con- 
strained to contradict the eleven all round, and perhaps to 
contradict the judge too — ^he must, forsooth, pass for a contra- 
dictory man, when of course all the fault lay on the other side. 

Smollett's Lieutenant Lismahago is a delectable specimen 
of the tribe. Early in his intercourse with the Brambles he 
becomes so polemical that, every time he opens his mouth 
out flies a paradox, which he maintains with all the enthusiasm 
of altercation. " The spirit of contradiction," writes Matthew 
Bramble, "is naturally so strong in Lismahago, that I believe, 
in my conscience, he has rummaged and read and studied, 
with indefatigable attention, in order to qualify himself to 
refute established maxims, and thus raise trophies for the 
gratification of polemical pride." Not a little nettled is the 
testy Welsh squire, now and then, by the contrarious ways 
and means of his disputatious Scotch friend. But they are 
true men both, sound at the core, and not to be sundered by 
surface variances, in the mere routine of colloquial con- 
tradiction. 
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Mr. Thackeray's Philip is meant to illustrate, among other 
characteristics of impetuous young-manhood, an offensive 
propensity to indulgence in contradiction flat and frequent. 
Certainly, affirms his biographer, a more paradoxical, and 
provoking, and obstinate, and contradictory disputant than 
Mr. Phil, I never knew. " I never met Dr. Johnson, who 
died before I came up to town ; but I do believe Phil Firmin 
would have stood up and argued even with him." Beyond 
that, the force of nature, forcing Mr. Philip to contradictory 
disputation, scarcely could farther go. For Dr. Johnson in 
this region may be said to stand monarch of all he surveys, 
whose right there is (almost) none to dispute. Johnson would 
* begin thus : Why, sir, as to the good or evil of card-playing 
— " Now," said Garrick, " he is thinking which side he shall 
take." He appeared to have a pleasure in contradiction, 
writes Boswell (whom verily experto credimus), especially 
when any opinion whatever was delivered with an air of con- 
fidence ; so that there was hardly any topic, if not one of the 
great truths of Religion or Morality, that he might not have 
been incited to argue, either for or against. When Johnson 
was ill, he once desired Bennet Langton to tell him sincerely 
in what he thought his life to be faulty ; and his friend ac- 
cordingly brought him a sheet of paper, on which he had 
written down several texts of Scripture, recommending 
Christian charity. "And when I asked him," said the rather 
disgusted Doctor, " what occasion I had given him for such 
an animadversion, all that he could say amounted to this, — 
that I sometimes contradicted people in conversation. Now 
what harm does it do any one to be contradicted ? " Boswell 
meekly suggested that Mr. Langton meant the manner of 
doing it ; roughly, and harshly. " And who is the worse for 
that ? " demanded Johnson, Boswell submitted that it hurt 

14 
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people of weak nerves. **I know no such weak-nerved 
people,** was the Doctor's ultimatum. And the Caledonian 
collapsed. 

In the penultimate paragraph of his great biography, where 
Boswell is summing up the characteristics of his venerated 
guide, philosopher, and friend, he bears witness of him in 
this respect : that, exulting in his intellectual strength and 
dexterity, he could, when he pleased, be the greatest sophist 
that ever contended in the lists of declamation ; and that 
from a spirit of contradiction and a delight in showing his 
powers, he would often maintain the wrong side with equal 
warmth and ingenuity ; so that, when there was an audience, 
his real opinions could seldom be gathered from his talk ; 
though when he was in company with a single friend he 
would discuss a subject with genuine fairness. 

Dr. Joseph Warton often used to tell the " mild and sensi- 
ble Sir Joshua Reynolds," that he and his friends had contri- 
buted to spoil Johnson, by "constantly and cowardly assenting 
to all he advanced on any subject.** Warton adds, that Mr. 
Burke alone kept him in order, as did Topham Beauclerc 
also sometimes, by his playful wit : it was a great pleasure 
for Beauclerc to lay traps for him, to induce him to oppose 
and contradict one day what he maintained the day before. 
Warton himself professes unfailing respect for Johnson's talents 
and integrity ; but complains that a love of paradox and con- 
tradiction, at the bottom of which was vanity, gave an un- 
pleasant tincture to his manners, and made his conversation 
boisterous and offensive. Doctors differ. 

Among Sir Joshua Reynolds' unpublished papers, from 
which extracts were given some years since by Mr. Cotton, 
there is "a clever /<?« ^T esprit ^ written in Boswellian fashion, 
to show Dr. Johnson's impatience of contradiction," and at 
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the same time his own inordinate indulgence in the obnoxious 
habit. This opusculum consists of two dialogues, in the first 
of which Sir Joshua draws out from the sage a severe censure 
of Garrick by his own praises of the great actor ; while in 
the second, Gibbon's low estimate of Garrick provokes the 
moralist to belaud him in the most extravagant manner. 

A Yorkshireman once said to Mrs. Gaskell, "My country 
folk are all alike. Their first thought is how to resist. Why, 
I myself, if I hear a man say it is a fine day, catch myself 
trying to find out that it is no such thing. It is so in thought ; 
it is so in word ; it is so in deed." It has been suggestively 
remarked, that an engineer before a parliamentary committee 
would be an imperfect being without his complementary con- 
tradictor, to give the lie direct to every calculation his antago- 
nist has made. " He would be like a sine without his cosine, 
or a charitable society without its defaulting secretary." If 
Cardan, as Sir Thomas Browne puts it, saith that a parrot is 
a beautifiil bird, Scaliger will set his wits to work to prove it a 
deformed animal. 

The brilliant Duke of Buckingham — Pope's and Charles 
the Second's ; not Anne of Austria's and Charles the First's 
— is described by' Scott, in an animated scene, as speaking 
from the restless and mischief-making spirit of contradiction, 
which he never could restrain, even when indulging it was 
most contrary, not only to propriety, but to his own interest. 

"I really believe," exclaimed one of Cellini's noble patrons, 
the Grand Duke of Florence, "it is a finesse of Benvenuto's 
to contradict and oppose everything he hears advanced !" 

Sully was charged by them that loved him not with an 
offensively contredisante hrnnour. His master recognised it 
at something of its worth, to him at least, when he said 
(Henri Quatre) to his tried and trusty, if also testy and crusty, 
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minister : From the moment you give up contradicting me, 
in whatever crosses your humour, I shall think you have 
given up loving me too. 
Like Moli^re's Alceste, as caricatured by Cdlim^ne : 

Et ne faut-il pas bien que monsieur contredise? 

A la commune voix veut-on qu*il se r^duise, 

£t qu'il ne fasse pas ^clater en tous lieux 

L*esprit contrariant qu'il a re9u des cieux? 

Le sentiment d'autrui n'est jamais pour lui plaire ; 

II prend toujours en main I'opinion contraire, 

£t penserait paraltre un homme de commun. 

Si Ton voyait qu'il fut de l*avis de quelqu*un. 

L* honneur de contredire a pour lui tant de charmes, 

Qu*il prend contre lui-meme assez souvent les annes ; 

£t ses vrais sentiments sont combattus par lui 

Aussitdt qu'il les voit dans le bouche d'autmi. 

Even the less vivacious, more sedate and judicial Philinte 
twits Alceste in the like strain : 

Mais il est veritable aussi que votre esprit 
Se gendarme aussi contre tout ce qu'on dit ; 
Et que, par un chagrin que lui-meme ill avoue, 
II ne saurait souffrir qu*on blame ni qu'on loue. 

Stretching far back in the lineage of Lismahago and Mac- 
Gopus is that noble baron (Fitzwater) in Mr. Peacock's 
piquant story, whom Sir Ralph and the friar find so imprac- 
ticably contrarious. There is no getting him to agree with 
you, by any kind of concession, or any degree of submission, 
Contradict you he will and must " True," urges the friar, 
in behalf of the knight, at a certain juncture, " true, he has 

done the Lady Matilda great wrong ^^ "How, great 

wrong ?" breaks in the baron ; " what do you mean by great 
wrong?" And argues crabbedly against that proposition, 
winding up his diatribe with the iterated query, in queru- 
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lously q^eer accent, " What do you mean by great wrong ?" 
"True," says the friar; "great right, I meant'* "Right !'* 
exclaims the baron : " what right has any man," etc., etc, 
"True," assents the friar; "he has done neither right nor 
wrong." " But he has," says the baron, " he has done both, 
and I will maintain it with my glove." " It shall not need," 
interposes Sir Ralph ; " I will concede anything in honour." 
" And I," says the baron, " will concede nothing in honour ; 
I will concede nothing in honoin- to any man." " There it 
is," grumbles this same noble lord, in a later dialogue to the 
same tune, " there it is : every one takes a pleasure in con- 
tradicting me." 

An offshoot of the same branch is that " great man," un- 
named, whom Goldsmith's cosmopolite Mandarin is invited 
to meet at a London dinner-table, where Lien Chi Altangi 
found the venison fine, the turtle good, but the great man 
insupportable. " The moment I ventured to speak, I was at 
once contradicted with a snap."- Our placid Chinese at- 
tempted, by a second and third essay, to retrieve his collo- 
quial reputation, thus rudely damaged, but was again put 
cavalierly to the rout. So, to make sure of asserting his 
authority, he at length turned the conversation on China ; 
but even here the London great man contradicted and 
snapped as before. Had the scene been laid in Paris, one 
might have guessed the name of the great man to be M, 
d'Aube, that grandson of Fontenelle, very erudite, but so 
contradictory that everybody was for scampering out of his 
reach (si contredisant que tout le monde le fuyait), upon 
whom, at his decease, Voltaire wrote an epigrammatic 
epitaph, descriptive of the consternation, and the flight, 
produced at his approach, in (he shades below. 
My Lord Chesterfield, pink of politeness and the peerage, 
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makes confession to the son he was so anxious to mould into 
an alter egOy a second self, that he had, in early life, a turn to 
satire and contempt, and a strong tendency to argumentation 
and contradiction. " But I had been but a very little while 
in the world before I found that this would by no means do ; 
and I immediately adopted the opposite character/' This 
did. This his lordship found to pay. His lordship is him- 
self impayable in his own department ; as great as Mr. 
Turveydrop on deportment. 

Though Byron would give many a sugar-cane if Monk Lewis 
were alive again, he, in the same breath, pronounced him a 
bore (with a dd annex) ; " tedious, as well as contradictory 
to everything and everybody." Young Frederick Perthes, in 
his apprenticeship at Leipzig, put it mildly enough (without 
anything like a double d participle, there was no such dupli- 
cation in his vocabulary), when he said of his house-compan- 
ion Rabenhorst, whom he was expected intensely to admire, 
that the said R. " by no means possesses all the virtues that 
go to make a good companion;" since, besides being "proud, 
overbearing, and obstinate ; impetuous, sensitive, and sus- 
picious," he contradicted wholesale, and was offended alike 
whether you resisted or succumbed. In the latter case, he 
would rate his opponent for dissimulation. " Many a time I 
have to give up my own opinion^ though fully persuaded that 
it is right ; and when I have done so, and am thinking that 
our difference is at last made up, he will exclaim, * How can 
you say yes to everything ? you fancy that I am deceived by 
your assent, but you are much mistaken.' " If it would but 
tend to get rid of such an incubus, instead of stimulating his 
incubation, one might well, in self-defence, adopt the tactics 
of Pope's bore-hunted recalcitrant, and play the contradictor 
in malice prepense : 
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Wild to get loose, his patience I provoke. 
Mistake, confound, object at all he spoke.* 

Cowper is neat and judicious in his exposition of the sub- 
ject before us : 

Not that all freedom of dissent I blame $ 

No — ^there I grant the privilege I claim. 

A disputable point is no man's ground ; 

Rove where you please, 'tis common all around. 

Discourse may want an animated No, 

To brush the surface and to make it flow ; 

But still remember, if you mean to please, 

To press your point with modesty and ease. 

The mark at which my juster aim I take. 

Is contradiction for its own dear sake ; 

Set your opinion at whatever pitch, 

Knots and impediments make something hitch ; 

Adopt his own, 'tis equally in vain. 

Your thread of argument is snapped again ; 

The wrangler, rather than accord with you, 

Will judge himself deceived, — ^and prove it too. 

• 

With contradictory people, a little more than kin and less 
than kind are contrarious people. Among these^ pl(ice aux 
dames. Saint Francis of Sales tells the story of a woman 
remarkable for her waywardness, and constant disobedience 
to the orders of her husband ; that, on her being drowned in 
a river, her husband desired the river should be dragged in 
search of the body ; and in giving his instructions to .this 
effect, he enjoined his servants to go against the current of 
the stream^ observing, " We have no reason to suppose that 



* Pope's fourth satire of Dr. Donne, versified.— All that Dr. Donne can be 
said to have given of this couplet is, " I chaflTd him." A terse and pithy phrase 
which among other merits has that of avoiding the confusion of pa.st and present 
tenses in Pope's rhyme. 
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she should have lost her spirit of contradiction." Swift's 
counsel in the case of Daphne is^ 

ft 

Lose no time to contradict her. 

Nor endeavour to convict her. 

Never take it in your thought 

That she'll own or cure a fault. 

Into contradiction warm her, » 

Then perhaps you may reform her ; 

Only take this rule along, 

Always to advise her wrong, 

And reprove her when she's right ; 

She may then grow wise for spite. 

But the sex enjoys no monopoly of contrariety. Jack, in 
Dr. Arbuthnot's History of John Bull, typifies a good many 
individual males as well as impersonates a certain eccle- 
siastical polity, in respect of his contrarious ways ; who sat 
where other people stood, and stood where they sat ; who, if 
if he was advised to fast for his health, would eat roast beef ; 
who, if he was allowed a more plentiful diet, would be sure 
that day to live on water-gruel ; and who, as he would cry at 
a wedding, so at a funeral he would laugh and make jests. 
So close Jack's kinship to what another wit, with a genius for 
rhyming, calls a sect 

More peevish, cross, and splenetic, 

Than dog distraught, or monkey sick. 

That with more care keep holyday 

The wrong, than others the right way ; . . . 

. . . Still so perverse and opposite. 

As if they worshipped God for spite. 

Some fretful tempers, says Cowper, in one of his liveliest 
descriptions^ 
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Wince at every touch, 
You always do too little or too much ; 
You speak with life in hopes to entertain, 
Your elevated voice goes through the brain ; 
You fall at once into a lower key, 
That's worse— the drone-pipe of an humble-bee. 
The southern sash admits too strong a light, 
You rise and drop the curtain — now 'tis night. 
He shakes with cold — ^you stir the fire and strive 
To make a blaze — that's roasting him alive. 
Serve -him with venison, and he chooses fish ; 
With sole — ^that's just the sort he would not wish. 
He takes what he at first professed to loathe, 
And in due time feeds heartily on both ; 
Yet still, o'erclouded with a constant frown, 
He does not swallow, but he gulps it down. 
Your hope to please him vain on every plan, 
Himself should work that wonder, if he can— 
Alas ! his efforts double his distress. 
He likes yours little, and his own still less ; 
Thus always teasing others, always teased, 
His only pleasure is — ^to be displeased. 

This may be an ultra-pronounced specimen, happily ab- 
normal, if not anomalous. But the spirit of contrariety is 
strong in the race at large, if we may accept as a true bill the 
finding of holy George Herbert, who thus frames one count 
of his indictment : 

If God had laid all common, certainly 

Man would have been the encloser : but since now 

God hath impaled us, on the contrary 

Man breaks the fence, and every ground will plough. 

O what were man, might he himself misplace ! 

Sure to be cross he would shift feet and face. 







XIII. 

A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE. 



/^THELLO'S occupation's gone, with his trust in the pure 
^^ faith of Desdemona. His wife false to him, the salt of 
life itself has lost its savour; and wherewith shall it be sea- 
soned now ? Desdemona lost, lost to him is all that made 
this earthly life worth the living; all that made this battle 
of life worth the fighting. 

O now, for ever 

Farewell the tranquil mind ! farewell content ! 

Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars 

That make ambition virtue ! O farewell ! 

Farewell the neighfhg steed, and the shrill trump, 

The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 

The royal banner ; and all quality. 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war ! 
***** 

Farewell ! Othello's occupation's gone ! 

Already had her father, Brabantio, experienced the bitter- 
ness of a like discovery, when from him too, though in att- 
other sense and by another way, Desdemona was gone ; 
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It is too true an evil : gone she is : 

And what's to come of my despised time, 

Is nought but bitterness. 

Lord Lytton remarks that it is the nature of that happiness 
which we derive from our affections to be cahn ; its immense 
influence upon our outward life is not known till it is troubled 
or withdrawn. By placing his heart at peace, man leaves 
vent to his energies and passions, and permits their current 
to flow towards the aims and objects which interest labour or 
arouse ambition. Thus absorbed in the occupation without, 
he is lulled into a certain forgetfulness of the value of that 
internal repose which gives health and vigour to the faculties 
he employs abroad. But once mar this scarce felt, almost 
invisible, harmony, and the discord extends to the remotest 
chords of our active being, " Say to the busiest man whom 
thou seest in mart, camp, or senate, who seems to thee all 
intent upon his worldly schemes, * Thy home is reft from 
thee — thy household goods are shattered — that sweet noise- 
less content in the regular mechanism of the springs which 
set the large wheels of thy soul into movement is thine never 
more' — and straightway all exertion seems robbed of its 
object — all aim of its alluring charm. * Othello's occupation 
is gone !' With a start, that man will awaken from the sun- 
lit visions of noontide ambitian, and exclaim in his desolate 
anguish, * What are all the rewards to my labour, now thou 
hast robbed me of repose? How little are all the gains 
wrung from strife, in a world of rivals and foes, compared to 
the smile whose sweetness I knew not till it was lost, and 
the sense of security from mortal ill which I took from the 
trust and the sympathy of love !'" 

Thus writes the Baron of Knebworth, in the latest, and 
good judges say the best, of his historical fictions. In one 
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of his early essays he had expatiated by the page together on 
the same theme. Consequent upon unfaithfulness in those 
we have trusted, not wisely but too well, is this among other 
penalties — ^that the occupations of the world are suddenly 
made stale and barren to us : ambition, toil, the great aims 
of life, now and abruptly cease to excite. What, in the first 
place, he asks, made labour grateful and smoothed the sharp 
pathways of ambition? Was it not the hope that their 
rewards would be reflected upon another self? Now there is 
no other self. And then again, does it not, he further asks,, 
require a certain calmness and freedom of mind for great 
efforts ? " Persuaded of the possession of what most we 
value, we can look abroad with cheerfulness and hope : the 
consciousness of a treasure inexhaustible by eternal failures, 
makes us speculative and bold. Now, all things are coloured 
by our despondency; our self-esteem — ^that necessary in- 
centive to glory — is humbled and abased. Our pride has 
received a jarring and bitter shock. We no longer feel that 
we are equal to stem exertion." And therefore it is, con- 
cludes the essayist, that when Othello believes himself be- 
trayed, the occupations of his whole life suddenly become 
burthensome and abhorred. 

How pathetic the dignified self-restraint in King Arthur's 
reproach of Guinevere : 

Thou ^ast not made my life so sweet to me, 
That I the king should greatly care to live ; 
For thou hast spoilt the purpose of my life. 

Halbert Macdonald, in Justice Talfourd's Highland tragedy, 
believing his to be a blighted life, from the declared indiffer- 
ence of Helen Campbell, breaks out into the wailing cry, 

Must I give up all. 
And yet live on ? No human hope remains 
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For me if this be blasted. ... I cannot taste 
The sweet resources Heaven, in grace, provides 
For love-bom manhood ; thirst of fame in me 
Is quench'd ; society's miscall'd delights 
Would fret me into madness ; and bright war^ 
The glorious refuge of despair, would seem 
A slaughterous and a mercenary trade 
To one who has no country. 

When we have received our sentence, writes the author of 
Thalattdy when our most passionate prayers have been un- 
heeded, when the wonderful eyes into which we have 
piteously gazed will not answer our appeal, when the sweet 
lips have told us with cruel calmness that there is no hope 
for us any more, how the charm is taken out of work, how 
bleak life becomes henceforth ! " Cynics tell us that such 
sorrows do not kill, that the sharpest pain loses its edge, and 
ceases even to hurt. It is false. Such misery is immortal 
We may plod on ; the mild happiness and the common joys 
of middle life may make us content ; but a light has passed 
out of our lives that can never be restored ; the mainspring 
has snapped ; we are never again quite what we were before." 

Death will achieve the like fatal issue. Lord Jeffrey, on 
the loss of his wife, described as /«describable the sense of 
lonely and hopeless misery which then came over and over- 
came him. One of the most touching of all Wordsworth's 
narrative poems is that which relates the desolate sorrow of 
Michael, haunting the unfinished sheepfold of which his lost 
son, Luke, had, at his bidding, laid the first stone : 

Among the rocks 
He went, and still look'd up to sun and cloud . . . 
And to that hollow dell from time to time 
Did he repair, to build the Fold of which 
His flock had need. 'Tis not forgotten yet 
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The pity which was then in every heart 
For the old man — and *tis believed by all 
That many and many a day he thither went. 
And never lifted up a single stone. 

Look, again, at Scott's Caleb Balderstone, after the catas- 
trophe at Wolfs Crag. If worldly profit, we read, could 
have consoled the old man, his age was better provided for 
than his earlier years had ever been ; but life had lost to him 
its salt and its savour : his whole course of ideas, his feelings, 
whether of pride or of apprehension, of pleasure or of pain, 
had all risen from his close connection with the family which 
was now extinguished. " He held up his head no longer — 
forsook all his usual haunts and occupations ... ate with- 
out refreshment, and slumbered without repose.** Or, as an 
example of quite another kind, take Silas Mamer, after the 
loss of his treasure. It might have been supposed beforehand 
that so withered and shrunken a life as his could hardly be 
susceptible of a bruise ; but in reality it had been an eager 
life, filled with immediate purposes, which fenced it in from 
the wide, cheerless unknown. It had been a clinging life, we 
read ; and though the object round which its fibres had clung 
was a dead disrupted thing, it satisfied the need for clinging. 
But now the fence was broken down — the support was 
snatched away. " Mamer's thoughts could no longer move 
in their old round, and were baffled by a blank like that which 
meets a plodding ant when the earth has broken away on its 
homeward path. The loom was there, and the weaving, and 
the growing pattern in the cloth ; but the bright treasure in 
the hole under his feet was gone ; the prospect of handling 
and counting it was gone : the evening had no phantasm of 
delight to still the poor soul's craviifg." 

Rememberable enough by diligent students of Mr. Carlyle 
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is that philosopher's graphic speculation as to Balaam's looks 
and feelings when his Ass not only on the sudden stood stock* 
still, defying spur and cudgel, but — ^began to talk, and that in 
a reasonable manner : how the son of Beor's face, elongating, 
collapsed, and how tremor occupied his joints ; for the thin 
crust of Respectability had cracked asunder, and a bottom- 
less preternatural Inane yawned under him instead. " Fare- 
well, a long farewell to all my greatness : the spirit-stirring 
Vote, ear-piercing Hear ; the big Speech that makes ambition 
virtue ; soft Palm-greasing first of raptures, and Cheers that 

emulate sphere-music : Balaam's occupation's gone ! ^" 

Of course Mr. Carlyle had a present and instant application 
in this suggestive parody. 

Those who have graduated with honour in retiring from 
business^ envied as they may be by others still bearing the 
burden and heat of the day, are too frequently the reverse of 
happy at finding their occupation gone. Meet and right it is 
to reckon on retirement, rationally managed and judiciously 
improved, after the manner of Addison's Sir Andrew Freeport, 
or in the spirit of Jerrold's Captain Gunn, who perorates a 
play with the sentiment that " life has its duties ever. . . . 
Resting from the activities of life, we have yet our daily task 
— ^the interchange of simple thoughts and gentle doings. 
When, following those already passed, we rest beneath 
the shadow of yon distant spire, then, and only then, may it 
be said of us — 'Retired from Business.'" Strenuous was 
Elia in cautioning persons grown old in active business, not 
lightly, nor without weighing their own resources, to forego 
their customary employment all at once ; for there may be 
danger in it. Himself, the superannuated clerk, missed his old 
chains, as if they had been part of his apparel. 

Mdme. de Luxembourg was farther-sighted than Rousseau 
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when she foresaw that the sequestered life which he prescribed 
for M. le Due her husband, " serait moins un repos pour lui 
qu'un exil, ou I'oisivetd, Pennui, la tristesse ach^veraient 
bientdt de le consumer." 

A great comfort, it has been called, if, in looking on to 
future years, you are able to think that you are in a profession 
or a calling from which you will never retire : for the prospect 
of a total change in your mode of life, and the final pause of 
the Occupation which for many years employed the greater 
part of your waking thoughts, and all this amid the failing 
powers and flagging hopes of declining years, is both a sad 
and a perplexing prospect to a thoughtful person. '" For such 
a person cannot regard this great change simply in the light 
of a rest from toil and worry ; he will know quite well what 
a blankness, and listlessness, and loss of interest in life will 
come of feeling all at once that you have nothing at all to do." 
Ever to be had in remembrance in connection with this subject 
is Charles Lamb's description (in his letters) of his coming 
home "for ever" from the drudgery of the official desk, and 
finding himself overwhelmed by the incomprehensibleness of 
his condition ; how he wandered aimlessly about, thinking he 
was happy, and feeling he was not. 

When Sir Walter Scott was just about finishing the most 
laborious of his writings, his journal shows how frequently he 
mused on the feelings with which he should welcome, or not 
welcome, the proximate emancipation from daily toil " What 
shall I have to think of when I lie down at night, and awake 
in the morning ? What will be my plague and my pastime — 
my curse and my blessing — as ideas come and the pulse 
rises, or as they flag, and something like a snow-haze covers 
my whole imagination? — I have my Highland Tales — and 
then — never mind — sufficient for the day is the evil thereof." 
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A fortnight later the diary has this record : " Rose with the 
odd consciousness of being free of my daily task. I have 
heard that the fishwomen go to church of a Sunday with their 
creels new washed, and a few stones in them, just because 
they cannot walk steadily without their usual load. I feel 
something like them, and rather inclined to take up some light 
task, than to be altogether idle. I have my proof-sheets, to 
be sure ; but what are these to a whole day ? '' Three years 
later we find Sir Walter meditating a retirement from his 
Clerkship in the Court of Session, and at the same time giving 
up town residence. He thinks the difference will be infinite 
in point of health and happiness. Yet he is not sure. It is 
perhaps a violent change in the end of life to quit the walk 
one has trod so long, and the splenetic temper which besets 
all men makes one value opportunities and circumstances 
when one enjoys them no longer. To Miss Edgeworth he 
writes not long afterwards, in adverting to his proposed re- 
tirement — ^^ and small grief at our parting, as the old horse 
said to the broken cart. And yet, though I thought such a 
proposal, when first made, was like a Pisgah peep of Paradise, 
I cannot help being a little afraid of changing the habits of a 
long life all of a sudden and for ever. .... And though 
dull judges and duller clerks, the routine of law proceedings 
and law forms, are very unlike the plumed troops and the tug 
of war, yet the result is the same — the occupation's goneP It 
is all very well for the busy man to plafi his future of otium 
cum dignitate in retirement — ^like Thomson's knight with his 
scheme of evening repose^after the burden and heat of the day: 

When this great plan, with each dependent art, 

Was settled finn, and to his heart's content, 

Then sought he from the toilsome scene to part, 

And let life's vacant eve breathe quiet through the heart. 

IS 



• 
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But the best-laid plans of men as well as mice are liable to 
lapse. It was just after his celebrated remark on the " very- 
animated appearance '' of Fleet-street, but the " ftiU tide of 
ej^istence " at Charing-cross, that Johnson talked to Boswell 
on the unhappiness which men who have led a busy life 
experience when they retire in expectation of enjoying them- 
selves at ease — ^how generally they languish for want of their 
habitual occupation, and wish to return to it. His pungent 
example remains a stock illustration of the subject in English 
literature : " An eminent tallow-chandler in London, who had 
acquired a considerable fortune, gave up the trade in favour 
of his foreman, and went to live at a country-house near town. 
He soon grew weary, and paid frequent visits to his old shop, 
where he desired they might let him know their melting-daysy 
and he would come and assist them ; which he accordingly 
did. Here, sir, was a man to whom the most disgusting 
circumstance in the business to which he had been used was 
a relief from idleness.'* In another part of his biography, 
Boswell has a foot-note of his own, incidentally introduced, 
which tells how a London tradesman — trade unmentioned, 
but himself " eminent," no doubt— retired with his large gains 
to a country town, whe^e his mind, being without its usual 
occupation, and having nothing else to fill the void, preyed 
on itself, so that existence was a torment to him. "At 
last he was seized with the stone ; and a friend who found 
him in one of its severest fits, having expressed his concern, 
* No, no, sir,' said he, 'don't pity me; what I now feel is ease 
compared with that torture of mind from which it relieves 
me.'" That eminent man whom the very mention of melting- 
days put into the melting-mood, — so yearned his elective 
affinities towards the familiar, high-flavoured, unctuous pro- 
cess, — is a standard type ; sometimes indeed presented with 
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a difference, as in an Edinburgh Reviewer's estimate of Com- 
parative Mortality in Trades and Professions, where the 
remark is made, that when a man who has lived a long and 
active life suddenly retires with the idea that he has earned 
his ease, and that it is time for him to enjoy himself, ten to 
one but he has taken the most effectual method of shortening 
life ; " and much as we may smile at the taste of the retired 
soap-boiler, who always made a point of going down to his 
old shop on * boiling-days,' yet we can see that his instinct 
directed him rightly, for we can none of us bear idleness, 
least of all those who have practised industry." Southey, in 
the Doctor, ^ves the eminent Tallow-Chandler in his cor- 
rect form, and the melting-days of course, — as one out of 
divers exemplifications of the truism, ushered in with an 
Alas ! that it is neither so easy a thing, nor so agreeable a 
one, as men commonly expect, to dispose of leisure when they 
retire from the business of the world : their old occupations 
cling to them even when they hope that they have emancipated 
themselves. Go to any seaport town, suggests the Doctor, 
and you will see that the sea-captain, who has retired upon 
his well-earned savings, sets up a weather-cock in full view 
of his windows, and watches the variations of the wind as 
duly as when he was at sea, though no longer with the same 
anxiety. " I have heard of one who kept a retail spirit-shop, 
and having retired from trade, used to employ himself by 
having one puncheon filled with water, and measuring it off 
by pints into another, I have heard also of a butcher in a 
small country town, who some time after he had left off 
business informed his old customers that he meant to kill a 
lamb once a week, just for his amusement." Lord Chester- 
field tells his son of a Twickenham apothecary, known to him, 
who, on coming into a fortune, " generously gave up his shop 
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and his stock to his head man, set up his coach, and resolved 
to live like a gentleman : but, in less than a month, the man, 
used to business, found that hving like a gentleman was dying 
of ennui; upon which he bought his shop and stock, resumed 
his trade ; and lived very happily, after he had something to 
do." This was a sufficiently literal fulfilment of the Horatian 
injunction, 

Qui sexnel aspexit quantum dimissa petitis 
Praestant, mature redeat, repetatque relicta. 

Etty's biographer tells us of him, soon after his retirement 
to York, that do what he might to mitigate the first ennui of 
seclusion, of the exile from familiar employments, he could 
not quite evade it One habit among those interrupted by 
his retirement was, it appears, of too long standing, and too 
firmly planted, to be abruptly broken through : daily study 
from the life he could not, at this late stage, renounce. " One 
day, a few months after his settling at York, a friend found him 
much out of spirits. His old habits broken through, — *no 
Royal Academy, no School in Margaret-street, no Models,' 
he feels himself utterly at a loss.'* Models, however, he 
managed to get, and was the better for them. Next year we 
find the veteran writing to a friend : " I have not given up 
possession of my London chambers as yet ; but have left my 
painting-room in statu quo. So that, when I return, I can 
have a fire lit, boil the kettle, mix the colours, and paint at 
once." " 1 like to feel," he wrote but a fortnight before death, 
to Mr.Wethered, "I can come up in a few hours, and work in 
my old shop and old comer. There is no place like London." 

Turner's biographer tells us of the father of that great 
artist, that, after his retirement to Twickenham, he used to 
come up to town now and then to dress the wigs of former 
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customers round about Maiden-lane. Like Turner's father, 
old Caxon, the perruquier, in Scott's Antiquary, used to sally 
forth from the retirement of his snug cottage between Monk- 
bams and Knockwinnock to dress the three parochial wigs, 
which he kept in repair, though only for amusement. 

When Swift rewarded his attached and trusty servant, 
Robert Blakdy, by appointing him verger to the cathedra}, 
the new dignitary was importunate to be allowed to play the 
waiting-man still, at times and seasons. He had even a 
hankering after doing it in the Uvery as before, but the Dean 
respected his cloth, as a gownsman, too much to allow of 
that It is like my Uncle Toby so often catching Corporal 
Trim standing up behind his chair, after he has been told to 
be seated. 

When the dull man, as Cowper paints him, resolves 

To close 
His active years with indolent repose, 
He fin^s the labours of that state exceed 
His utmost faculties, severe indeed. 
'Tis easy to resign a toilsome place, 
But not to manage leisure with a grace ; 
Absence of occupation is not rest, 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distress'd. 
The veteran steed excused his task at length, 
In kind compassion of his failing strength, 
And tum'd into the park or mead to graze, 
Exempt from future service all his days, 
There feels a pleasure perfect in its kind, 
Ranges at liberty, and snuffs the wind : 
But when his lord would quit the busy road, 
To taste a joy like that he has bestow*d. 
He proves, less happy than his favoured brute, 
A life of ease a difficult pursuit. 

Old Stapleton, the retired wherryman, in Captain Marryat's 
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story, after he has made over his boat to Jacob Faithful, 
soon begins to feel " as if handing the sculls a little would be 
of sarvice" to him : " We all," he sententiously observes, 
" think idleness be a very pleasant thing when we're obliged 
to work ; but when we're idle, then we feel that a little work 
be just as agreeable — that's human natur." Jacob himself, 
when he comes into a fortune, makes a point the first thing 
of ordering a wherry ; " Such was the force of habit, I could 
not do without one, and half my time was spent upon the 
river, pulling every day down to Mr. Drummond's, and re- 
turning in the evening, or late at night." The Dominie, in 
the same story, is made a signal example, more distinctly 
pronounced, of the tenacity of habit. He declines the offer 
of a competency which shall enable him to give up school- 
keeping : " I am like an old horse, who hath gone so long round 
and round in a mill, that he cannot walk straight forward ; and, 
if it pleases the Almighty, I will die in harness." The day 
comes, however, when the Dominie, not retiring, is dismissed 
— or at least superannuated with a pension ; and he removes 
to the country-house of his patron-prot^gd, with all his books. 
" The Dominie's occupation was gone. Still, such was the 
force of habit, that he never went without the Latin grammar 
in his pocket, and I have often watched him sitting down in 
the poultry-yard, fancying, I presume, that he was in his 
school." There would he dechne, construe, and conjugate 
aloud, his only witnesses being feathered, not featherless, 
bipeds. 

Mrs. Siddons repeatedly complained to Rogers of the great 
ennui she had felt since she quitted her profession, particu- 
larly of an evening : when sitting drearily alone she would 
remember " what a moment of excitement it used to be when 
she was in all the preparation of her toilette to meet a crowded 
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house, and exercise all the sovereignty of her talents over 
them." 

In his enforced seclusion from public life, writes M. de 

« 

Tocqueville, writing from Sorronto in 1851 : "I wish I could 
find some occupation for my mind in no way connected with 
public affairs ; but this is more easily said than done. Politi- 
cal life is like certain women who, they say, have the power 
of agitating and exciting you long after you have ceased to 
love them." 

Not so common as it might seem is Lord Lytton's instance 
of jovial John Avenel, as the very model of the respectable 
retired trader in easy circumstances, and released from the 
toil of making money, while life could yet enjoy the delight of 
spending it. Mr. Glegg, in the Mill on the Floss, having re- 
tired from active business as a woolstapler, for the purpose of 
enjoying himself through the rest of his life, found this last 
occupation so much more severe than his business, that he 
was driven into amateur hard labour as a dissipation, and 
habitually relaxed by doing the work of two ordinary 
gardeners. 

Mr. Transfer, the prosperous cit, in Dr. Moore's Zeluco, has 
long had the pleasure of finding his fortune increasing every 
year ; he has a remarkably good appetite, relishes a bottle of 
old port, and sleeps very soundly every night, particularly 
after a bottle of Burton ale. He might, we are assured, have 
continued some years longer in the same state of felicity, 
had it not been for the importunities of his friends, who de- 
nounced his continued endurance of all the drudgery of busi- 
ness, like a poor man who has his fortune to make— forget- 
ting that the mere habit of accumulating, and the mere 
routine of business, secured Mr. Transfer from tedium, and 
formed, indeed, the greatest enjoyment of which he was 
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capable. He yielded at last : "Well, I am deteraxined to be 
a slave no longer — I will begin to enjoy without any more 
loss of time." But he quickly found rest the most laborious 
thing that he had ever experienced, and that to have nothing 
to do was the most fatiguing business on earth. Bitterly 
self-reproachful became " Mr. Transfer's daily reflections ; 
and he was often tempted to abandon the country for ever, 
to return to Lombard-street, and resume his old occupations.** 
Like the disenchanted man in Cowper*s poem, 

He sighs — ^for after all, by slow degrees, 
The spot he loved has lost the power to please ; 
To cross his ambling pony day by day 
Seems at the best but dreaming life away ; 
The prospect, such as might enchant despair, 
He views it not, or sees no beauty there ; 
With aching heart, and discontented looks. 
Returns at noon to billiards or to books, 
But feels, while grasping at his fading joys, 
A secret thirst of his renounced employs. 
He chides the tardiness of every post. 
Pants to be told of battles won or lost. 
Blames his own indolence, observes, tho' late, 
'Tis criminal to leave a sinking state, 
Flies to the levee, and, received with grace. 
Kneels, kisses hands, and shines again in place. 

In Froissart's Chronicles there is an account of a reverend 
monk, who had been a robber in the early part of his life, 
and who, when he grew old, used feelingly to lament that he 
had ever changed his profession. He said "it was a goodly 
sight to sally out from his castle, and see a troop of jolly 
friars come riding that way, with their mules well laden with 
viands and rich stores, to advance towards them, to attack 
and overflow them, returning to the castle with a noble 
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booty." And, now-a-days, for the ex-robber to ^see such 
another convoy of friars — albeit himself of the cloth — made 
his mouth water, and almost, perhaps, his eyes. 

Maitre Jacques, in Le Sage, that honest capareto^ whose 
son, the banker, insists on his renouncing shoe-making and 
mending, and on his henceforth enjoying otiunty if possible 
cum dignitate^ is wise in stipulating for a little bit of work, 
for pleasure's sake. "Hd bien, Francillo, dit-il, pour te 
satisfaire, je ne travaillerai plus pour tous les habitants du 
village ; je raccommoderai seulement nies souliers et ceux de 
monsieuf le cur^, notre bon ami." But scarcely has Francillo 
got back to Madrid, after leaving his father a purse of three 
hundred pistoles, when Maitre Jacques presents himself at 
his son's door, to return the purse : " Mon fils," he says, 
" reprends ton argent ; je veux vivre de mon metier ; je 
meurs d'ennui depuis que je ne travaille plus." And 
Francillo, being endowed with good sense, as well as good 
feeling, acquiesces in the old man's pleading, so far as to 
rejoin : " H^ bien, mon p^re, retournez au village : continuez 
d'exercer votre profession ; mais que ce soit seulement pour 
vous d^sennuyer." And so the vieillard departs, under 
strict injunctions to take back his purse, and on no account 
to spare that of his son. For, like Sir Andrew Freeport, 
beneficence and almsgiving must be henceforth the duty 
of his leisure and competence : to do good, and to conmiuni- 
cate, he must forget not. 

The Earl of Dundonald (Lord Cochrane) tells us of the 
first lieutenant of the ship he joined as a middy, that this 
officer's notion of a holiday, when a ship was in harbour, 
was to dress himself in a seaman's garb and busy himself 
in setting up the rigging. One can fancy what a marine 
flavour would season the veteran retirement and life's decline 
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of such a zealot. Mr. Dickens, on his homeward passage 
from America, had for one of his fellow-passengers an Eng- 
lish sailor, a smart, thorough-built, English man-of-war's man 
from his hat to his shoes, who was on his way home to see 
his friends, and who, when he presented himself to take and 
pay for his passage, had been advised to work it instead, and 
save the money — a suggestion he scouted with scorn ineff- 
able ; swearing, in seaman's style of imprecation, that no- 
thing should hinder his going as a gentleman. So they took 
his money. But no sooner was he aboard than he " stowed 
his kit in the forecastle, arranged to mess with the crew, and 
the very first time the hands were turned up, he went aloft 
like a cat, before anybody. And all through the passage 
there he was, first at the braces, outermost on the yards, 
perpetually lending a hand everywhere, but always with a 
sober dignity in his manner, and a sober grin on his face;, 
which plainly said, ' I do it as a gentleman. For my own 
pleasure, mind you ! ' " One can fancy, too, in his case, what 
a salt sea savour would season that man's life when even as 
an old salt he should come to be shelved from work, and cast 
ashore for the rest of his days. 

Mr. Meagles, the ex-banker, in his charming retreat at 
Twickenham, had a snug room overlooking the lawn, which 
was fitted up in part like a dressing-room and in part like an 
office, and in which, upon a kind of counter-desk, was a pair 
of brass scales for weighing gold, and a scoop for shovelling 
out money. The hankering after old occupations is every- 
where to be met with, after the occupation's gone. 

An unnamed "gentleman of high literary repute" is re- 
ferred to by the author of London Labour and the London 
Poor, as having taken to his house, to be trained for service, 
a coster Irish girl whose " heroic strugglings to maintain her 
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mother" had won his admiration. It seems that the perfect 
change of life, and comforts collateral, reconciled her for 
some time to her new position. But "no sooner did she 
hear from her friends that sprats were again in the market, 
than, as if there were magical influence in the fish, she at 
once requested" leave of absence, to return to her old call- 
ing. It is with suspiria de profUndis not unworthy of Othello 
himself, that even an ex-sprat-seller, a past-work vendor of 
"fine mild Yarmouth," a deposed purveyor of whelks in 
saucers, a retired stall-keeper once conversant with peri- 
winkles and mussels and such small deer, awaken to the 
dreary, desolating conviction that their occupation's gone. 




XIV. 



T NCOMPARABLE Miss Austen (incomparable, at least, 
•*^ within her own home circle of art) describes one of her 
heroines at the assembly-rooms, " enjoying her usual happi- 
ness with Henry Tilney, listening with sparkling eyes to 
everything he said; and, in finding him irresistible, becoming 
so herself." She was such a good listener 1 We are previously 
told of Catherine, that, while she lamented her deficiencies, 
she did not know her own advantages — did not know that a 
good-looking girl with an affectionate heart, and a very ignor- 
ant mind, cannot fail of attracting a clever young man, unless 
circumstances are peculiarly untoward : " she confessed and 
lamented her want of knowledge ; declared that she would 
give anything in the world to be able to draw ; and a lecture 
on the picturesque immediately followed, in which his [Henry 
Tilney] instructions were so clear that she soon began to see 
beauty in everything admired by him ; and her attention was 
so earnest, that he became perfectly satisfied of her having a 
great deal of natural taste." She was such a good listener. 
And that is a quality in the auditor which wins wonderfully 
on the heart of the discourses Your air of deferential atten- 
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tion charms me. I am sure you must be an eictra judicious 
person, of fine natural gifts, and exquisite good sense, to 
appreciate my harangue in so proper a manner. You lose 
not a syllable I utter; you are evidently struck by every 
monosyllable ; and in short — I find you irresistible. 

Yorick had been misrepresented (modestly, he says) to 
Madame de Q*** as an esprit; on his arrival in Paris, in 
the course of his Sentimental Journey, Madame de Q***, 
who was an esprit herself, burnt with impatience to see him, 
and hear him talk. *' I had not taken my seat before I saw 
she did not care a sou whether I had any wit or no— I was 
let in, to be convinced she had — I call Heaven to witness I 
never once opened the door of my lips. 

" Madame de Q*** vowed to every creature she met, * She 
never had a more improving conversation with a man in her 
life.' " 

Dr. Johnson, one evening, gratified a dinner party at Dr. 
Taylor's, with a portrait, in what Boswell calls " his happy 
discriminative manner," of "the late Mr. Fitzherbert of 
Derbyshire." " There was (said he) no sparkle, no brilliancy 
in Fitzherbert ; but I never knew a man who was so generally 
acceptable. He made everybody quite easy, overpowered 
nobody by the superiority of his talents, made no man think 
worse of himself by being his rival, seemed always to listen^ 
did not oblige you to hear much from him, and did not oppose 
what you said." The Doctor himself was anything but 
enamoured of this kind of personage. He liked a good 
listener as well as anybody, and was apparently in good 
humour to-night, under the combined auspices of good fare 
and a deal of good hstening — ^for we are expressly informed 
that the company here assembled was composed of " good 
civil gentlemen, who seemed to understand Dr. Johnson very 
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well, and not to consider him in the light that a certain person 
did, who being struck, or rather stunned, by his voice and 
manner, when he was afterwards asked what he thought of 
him, answered, ' He's a tremendous companion.'" Attention 
the Doctor must have — or know the reason why, and that 
in double-quick time. But he would have his fling, too, at 
your mere good listeners, and let the world know what he 
thought of them merely as such. One of his Essays is con- 
cerned with people whose great object is to please ; and after 
discussing the "good-natured man," who, while the glass 
continues to circulate, contentedly bears the expense of un- 
interrupted laughter, and retires rejoicing at his own impor- 
tance,— our Essayist next advances, or rather descends, to 
what he styles the "modest man," a companion of a yet 
lower rank, whose only power of giving pleasure is not to 
interrupt it. " The modest man satisfies himself with peace- 
ful silence, which all his companions are candid enough to 
consider as proceeding not from inability to speak, but will- 
ingness to hear." He is a thorough good listener ; argal a 
right good fellow, which nobody must deny. 

At the same time, Jphnson rated high the faculty, or grace, 
or moral habit, of listening well, on the part of a man of 
intellect and real conversational power. He would have 
thought better of Burke had Burke been a better listener, 
and not the less so splendid a talker. " What I most envy 
Burke for," he once remarked, at an Edinburgh dinner, " is 
his being constantly the same. He is never what we call 
humdrum ; never unwilling to begin to talk, nor in haste to 
leave off." Boswell here interposed : " Yet he can listen.'* 
" No," cried Johnson, " I cannot say he is as good as that 
So desirous is he to talk, that if one is speaking at this end 
of the table, he'll speak to somebody at the other end." 
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What kind of listener Burke made to Johnson, aiid Johnson 
to Burke, it almosts puzzles one to conceive. Two such in- 
exhaustible discoursers, and two such incompetent listeners^ 
But there was mutual admiration and respect — and each, at 
times, would so excel himself that the other could not but 
listen, and, for the time, desired nothing better than to listen 
on and on. 

Boswell plaintively assures Temple, in one of his early 
epistles from London, that " the want of your conversation, , 
and the want of one who could patiently hear mine, is no 
small want.'* Bozzy proved his almost divine right to be 
accounted prince of good listeners, when he had stalwart 
Samuel to give heed to ; but he liked to be heard in turn — 
and would be, if dash and perseverance could carry the day. 
M. Pontmartin has said of a distinguished French author 
who figured in the first rank of interlocuteurs attenti/Sy that, 
when in company with his friends, young and old, Lemercier 
Ducis, Ch^nier, Andrieux, David, he listened " de toutes ses 
oreilles d'homme d'esprit ; et Ton sait que moins les oreilles 
sont longues, mieux elles ^content." If Boswell was really 
the long-eared creature some account him, he must be taken 
for a signal exception to M* Pontmartin's rule. 

Epaminondas, among the worthies of antiquity, is immor- 
talised in histor/s page not only as a consummate soldier, 
but a first-rate listener. His patience as a listener, says Mr. 
Grote, and his indifference to showy talk on his own account, 
were so remarkable, that Spintharus (the father of Aristoxenus), 
after numerous conversations with him, affirmed that he had 
never met with anyone who understood more or talked less. 
Nor did such reserve, the historian adds, proceed from any 
want of ready powers of expression : on the contrary, the 
eloquence of Epaminondas, when he entered upon his public 
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career, was shown to be not merely pre-eminent among 
Thebans, but effective even against the best Athenian op- 
ponents. ''But his disposition was essentially modest and 
unambitious, combined with a strong intellectual curiosity 
and a great capacity; a rare combination amidst a race 
usually erring on the side of forwardness and self-esteem.** 
His natural modesty made him obligingly ready, and his 
curiosity made him sincerely eager, to listen. He was one of 
those who carry out, in social intercourse, the principle that 
"conversation is but carving," and that, in either case, the 

host should 

Give no more to every guest 

Than he's able to digest, 

and should practise, to the best of his ability, the concomitant 
doctrine, (especially the closing couplet)— 

Give him always of the prime, 
And but little at a time ; 
Carve to all but just enough, 
Let them neither starve nor stuff ; 
And that you may have your due, 
Let your neighbours carve for you. 

La Rochefoucauld's reflections on the art of conversation 
open with the monition, that the reason why so few persons 
make themselves agreeable in that art, or rather practice, is 
that every one is thinking more of what he intends saying 
himself, than of what others are saying : he is preparing for 
his own display, not heeding his friend's performance ; he 
wants to begin himself, and only wishes the other would 
cease all that babble of words, words, words. Nianmoins 
il est nicessaire d^dcouter ceux qui parlent You must give 
them time to make themselves understood, says the philoso- 
phic duke, — and even allow them to utter mere nothings, des 
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choses inutiles. You must put up with their trifles light as 
air or heavy as lead. Far from contradicting or interrupting 
them, you must, on the contrary, enter into their taste and 
mind, and show that you understand them, and be as com- 
plimentary and complaisant as ever conscience will permit. 
One of what Mr. Slick calls his general rules for society is, 
" if any crittur axes you if you have been here or there, or 
knows this one or that one, or seen this sight or t'other sight, 
always say yes, if you can without lyin', and then turn right 
short round to him, and say, * What's your opinion on it ? I 
should Uke to hear your views, for they^are always so original,' 
That saves you makin' a fool of yourself by talkin' nonsense, 
for one thing, and when a room aint overly well furnished, 
it's best to keep the blinds down in a general way ; and it 
tickles his vanity, and that's another thing. Most folks like 
the sound of their own voice better nor other people's, and 
every one thinks a good Ustener and a good laugher the 
pleasantest crittur in the world." Sam is a savant in the 
applied science of soft sawdering, and ought to know. Tact 
in applying it is everything. 

The Widow Bennett, in Fielding, thus relates to Amelia 
how her late husband won hery by winning upon her fussy 
flattered old aunt. "Mr. Bennett, as I afterwards found, 
saw her in the same light with myself : but as he was a very 
sensible and well-bred man, he so well concealed his opinion 
from us both, that I was almost angry, and she was pleased 
even to raptures, declaring herself charmed with his under- 
standing \ though indeed he had said very little, but I believe 
he heard himself into her good opinion." The suiter was an 
accomplished listener, — and a successful one, it proved, when 
his time came to be heard. 

Scott's Antiquary, of Monkbams, — Old-Buck, as the French 

16 
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gravely have it — is heard communing with himself, early in 
his acquaintanceship with Lovel, as to the secret of his liking 
for that vagrant young gentleman. " I am bewitched with 
the rogue's company," he mutters, in FalstafTs phrase ; " if 
the rascal has not given me medicines to make me love him, 
m be hanged ; it could not be else." But there is no witchery 
in the case — nothing black in the art. The riddle is easily 
solved. " Lovel had many attractive qualities, but he won 
our Antiquary's heart by being on most occasions an excellent 
listener.** During the pic-nic expedition to the ruins of the 
priory of St. Ruth, Oldbuck takes care to "detain Lovel close 
beside him as the best listener of the party." Miss Ferrier 
gives an amusing sketch of the Earl of Rossville " parsing 
and prosing away to good Mrs. Black, who sat listening to 
him with the most perfect reverence and admiration. Had 
the speaker been their neighbour old Mr. Longlungs, she 
might perhaps have thought him rather long-winded ; but it 
was still the golden age of innocence with Mrs. Black, for it 
never once occurred to her that it was possible for an earl to 
be as tiresome as a commoner. She, therefore, hung enam- 
oured on his lordship's accents." And he, of course, thought 
this rare good listener a decidedly superior woman ; and 
when they separated, each, no doubt pronounced the other 
capital company. 

Mr. Lister describes one of his heroes, at the outset, as 
having one property of an eminently serviceable kind — ^par- 
ticularly during his connection with a certain prolix old general: 
" he was a good listener ; and however unskilled in the arts 
of * seeming wise ' where he was not, at least possessed the 
inferior faculty of seeming attentive. . . . Thus gifted, our 
hero, without quitting his own bright day-dreams, or suffer- 
ing them to clash with the anti-romantic topics of his com- 
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panion, mechanically, but dexterously, responded, in a tone 
so well suited to that of the narrator, that this communicative 
person was perfectly satisfied, and parted from our hero [again 
that phrase !] with the full conviction that the pleasures of 
the meeting had been mutual." This complaisant illusion 
obtains universally, in such cases. Later in the same story, 
" our hero " is, in his turn, played upon by a practised hand. 
" It |was not easy to withstand the ingenious cajoleries which, 
when he chose to be agreeable, Trebeck could so artfully 
employ. He directed a good deal of his conversation to 
Henry, and paid a polite attention to all that he said. Then 
Trebeck was such an agreeable listener, and laughed so pre- 
cisely in the right place," that — in short, the fish was hooked. 
Hook, by the way (for in these patchwork illustrations even 
the suggestive sound of a word suffices to connect them to- 
gether, having no other attraction of cohesion, into a " con- 
catenation accordingly''), makes Jack Brag pounce upon the 
last arrival at an inn, in the hope of having discovered some- 
body upon whom he might make an impression — " in whom 
he might find an agreeable listener ; which was, after all, his 
notion — when he could find one — of a pleasant companion." 
And indeed the story goes, of that eccentric nobleman, as 
regards mental absenteeism, the late Lord Dudley and Ward, 
that, having talked to himself in his travelling carriage the 
whole way firom Brighton to London, he ended at Hyde Park 
Comer by inviting himself to dinner, as the pleasantest 
companion he had ever travelled with. 

This absence of mind legend is told in one of Mrs. Gore's 
sparkling fictions, where Cecil Danby succeeds in the good 
graces of Lady Harriett, by lending out his two ears to her 
for the night. If Lord Dudley pronounced his other self, 
alter et idem^ the pleasantest companion within his experi- 
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ence, Lady Harriett, the autobiographer affirms, " evidently- 
thought as much of me; because what passed for dialogue 
between us was as much a monopolylogue as those of Ma- 
thews/ A parallel passage may be worth citing, from another . 
of this sprightly writer's innumerable works. '^^Do you 
know that you have been vastly amusing to-night, my dear 
Mrs. Hamilton V observed Qeorge Eardley, one evening at 
Sir Joseph Leighton's ; where Susan had been listening in 
mute amazement to Lord Tottenham's rhapsodies touching 
a Greenwich fish-dinner, at which he had been present the 
day before. * Cest d pen de frais /' said Lady Leighton, 
'for she has not opened her lips, except to sip her coffee.' 
'Ask Peregrine Varden' (rejoins Eardley) 'whether he do 
not consider a woman endowed with such powers of audi- 
tion, as worthy twenty declamatory De Staels or eloquent 
Madame Rolands !'" Mr. Savage tells us of his " Smyly 
girls," that they not only rode, danced, sang, and were capi- 
tal talkers, but that they were " capital listeners," too, " the 
latter a valuable accomplishment in both sexes, and a rare 
one." " But how on earth," inquires Mr. Kingsle/s Launce- 
lot of his ruralising friend, "do you contrive to get on so 
well with men with whom you have not an idea in common?" 
Respondent ; " Savoirfaire, O infant Hercules ! own daddy 
to savoir vivre, I am a good listener ; and, therefore, the 
most perfect, because the most silent, of flatterers." What 
else is it that charms Captain Costigan in young Pendennis ? 
"Pen walked on, listening to his companion's prate, won- 
dering, amused, and puzzled. . . The Captain had never 
had a better listener, and was highly flattered by the atten- 
tiveness and modest bearing of the young man " — insomuch 
that he asks him home, to Pen's cost. A good deal of the 
lad's consequent craze for the Captain's daughter might be 
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traceable to her accomplishments as a good listener. We 
hear how Pen sate with her hour after hour, and poured 
forth all his honest boyish soul to her : everything he knew, 
or hoped, or felt, or had read, or fancied, he told to her. 
" He never tired of talking and longing. One after another, 
as his thoughts rose in his hot eager brain, he clothed them 
in words, and told them to her. Her part of the t^te k-t^te 
was not to talk, but to appear as if she understood what Pen 
talked, and to look exceedingly handsome and sympathis- 
ing." A young gentleman in this predicament thinks he 
cannot over-value the worth of such priceless sympathy in 
so good a listener. A lay figure would do nearly as well. 
But to him the soft-pated damsel realises what we are told 
of Madame R^camier herself, " ElU icoutait avec siducHon^ 
ne laissant rien passer de ce qui ^tait bien dans vos paroles 
sans t^moigner qu'elle le sentit." 

What more "seductive" than listening of such a sort? 
Cecil says of his Therese : " She was a capital listener, — ^an 
excellent thing in woman, and rare as excellent. An intelli- 
gent countenance bent upon one while telling a story, is 
positively colloquial." What, he may well ask, are the vul- 
gar ejaculations of wonder and satisfaction with which com- 
monplace people interrupt a narrator, compared with the 
speaking blush, the flushing glance, which, though no inter- 
ruption, cries, "Bravo!" or, "Alas!" in accents not to be 
mistaken ? So Desdemona loved Othello for the dangers he 
had passed, and he loved her that she did pity them, and 
that so oft 

She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up his discourse, 

and pray with prayer of earnest heart that he would all his 
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pilgrimage dilate, which he did — and this only was the witch- 
craft he had used ; or she on him. He told his life-history 
with soldier-like effect ; and she listened, and loved too well. 
Young Pendennises think they have a Desdemona hstener 
in every Fotheringay. And indeed the illusion is not con- 
fined, in its general effect, to juvenile lovers. Every proser, 
almost, accepts the mere fact of listening as ipso facto evi- 
dence of the listener's intelligence, sensibility, and worth. 
Mrs. Nickleby finds poor Smike all that could be wished, 
after his patient session to hear her bald disjointed chat. 
Nicholas coming home one night two hours behind his time, 
has kept them up waiting for him, but the night has glided 
away pleasantly, for Mrs. Nickleby has been entertaining 
Smike with a genealogical account of her family by the 
mother's side, comprising biographical sketches of the prin- 
cipal members, and Smike has sat wondering what it was all 
about, and whether it was learnt from a book, or said out of 
Mrs. Nickleb/s own head ; "so they had got on together," 
she reports, " very pleasantly." Indeed, from this first com- 
ing together, we find that, there being no doubt as to Smike's 
capacity as " an excellent listener," this circumstance " had 
considerable influence in placing them on the very best 
terms, and in inducing Mrs. Nickleby to express the highest 
opinion of his general deportment and disposition." Wiser 
heads than Mrs. Nickleb/s are liable to similar misconcep- 
tions. Mr. Payne Collier's notes on the conversation of the 
author of " Christabel," during their intercourse in 1811-12, 
include this rather doubtful-looking story : " As Coleridge is 
a man of genius and knowledge, he seems glad of opportuni- 
ties of display : being a good talker, he likes to get hold of a 
good listener ; he admits it, and told us the anecdote of some 
very talkative Frenchman, introduced to a dumb lady, who. 
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however, politely appeared to hear all her loquacious visitor 
said. When this visitor afterwards met the friend who had 
introduced him, he expressed his obligation to that friend for 
bringing him acquainted with so very agreeable and intelli- 
gent a woman, and was astonished and chagrined when told 
that she was dumb !" The story wears a (not in Hamlet's 
sense) too questionable shape, as it stands. Equally perti- 
nent, and preferable in verisimilitude, is the well-known story 
about Coleridge himself, and the Silent Guest, whom an 
entrde of apple-dumplings reduced from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. Till those accursed cates came in the taciturn 
one was such a good listener, and, on that showing, such a 
sensible man ! 

The result of all this goes to prove, that no very heavy 
capital of intellect is required to carry on a smart business in 
the good-listener line. The business is mainly conducted on 
principles of credit. Good-nature is more in demand for it 
than acute judgment. A very little vovs will go a great way. 
Still, the cleverer in general a man is, the better listener he will 
make — such as Sir Walter Scott, for instance. On the other 
hand, the cleverest of men will make a bad listener if the 
disposition be lacking — if natural reserve, or pride, or irrita- 
bility, or indigestion (especially chronic), be his portion. 
Says Byron of himself, " I don't talk, I can't flatter, and 
won't listen, except to a pretty or a foolish woman," hence 
his failure with the De Stael, about whom he is here journal- 
ising. Some years later his lordship asks, in a letter to 
Moore, "What did Parr mean by 'haughtiness and cold- 
ness?' I listened to him with admiring ignorance, and 
respectful silence. What more could a talker for fame have ? 
they don't like to be answered. It was at Payne Knight's I 
met him, where he gave me more Greek than I could carry 
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away. But I certainly meant to (and did) treat him with the 
most respectful deference." What a different impression the 
style of Scotfs "respectful deference" would have left on 
pedagogue Parr ! In him the habit of patient attention, 
whosoever the speaker, was native, and to the manner bom. 
Lockhart tells us with what perfect placidity he submitted to 
be bored even by bores of the first magnitude. "I have 
heard a spruce Senior Wrangler lecture him for half an 
evening on the niceties of the Greek epigram [should it not 
have been the differential calculus ?] ; I have heard the 
poorest of all parliamentary blunderers try to detail to him 
the pros and cons of what he called the Truck system ; and 
in either case the same bland eye watched the lips of the 
tormentor.** 

It is not always easy to predicate of this or that person 
that here you are sure of a good listener, or the reverse. In 
Madame de S^vign^ one might have felt safe as of excellent 
an ^auditor as the R^camier who dcoutait avec seduction. 
But Madame owns, in one instance at least, in a letter to her 
daughter (who is hereby implicated in the charge), that she 
pays no kind of attention to a certain admiring gossip, and 
pretty considerable bore. " Elle parle toujours, et Dieu me 
fait la grice d'etre pour elle conmie vous ^tes pour beaucoup 
d'autres ; je ne P^coute point du tout." Probably, however, 
Madame had the grace to look as if she heard, and appre- 
ciated, every syllable. On the other hand, who would not 
have anticipated in a man of Hazlitfs temperament, one of 
the most impatient and recalcitrant of listeners ? Yet we are 
assured that he was a most exemplary and tolerant one. He 
used to remark that the being accustomed to associate with 
men of genius renders the conversation of others tiresome, 
as consisting of a parcel of things that have been heard a 
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thousand times, and from which no stimulus is to be ob- 
tained : this he lamented as an effect unbecoming a reflect- 
ing man and a fellow-creature — for, in Leigh Hunt's esteem, 
'' though irritable, and sometimes resentfid, his heart was 
large, and full of humanity;" — ^and the consequence was, 
according to the same genial reporter, that nobody paid 
greater attention than Hazlitt to common conversation, or 
showed greater respect towards any endeavour to interest 
him, however trite. *' Youths of his acquaintance are fond 
of calling to mind the footing of equality on which he treated 
them, even when children, gravely interchanging remarks 
with them, as he sat side by side, like one grown person with 
another, and giving them now and then (though without the 
pomp) a Johnsonian ' Sir/ The seriousness of his ' Indeed, 
m'um !' with Ufted eyebrows, and protruded lips, while lis- 
tening to the surprising things told him by good housewives 
about their preserves, is now sounding in our ears." This 
must have been the result of not a little self-restraint and 
discipline on the part of the "splenetic philosopher," for 
nobody would hazard the assertion that HazUtt was bom to 
be a good listener. 

Some people are so bom — ^the elect of Nature for that 
purpose. We do not mean such poor foredoomed creatures 
as Job Caudle, who is expressly designated " one of the few 
men whom Nature, in her casual bounty to women, sends 
into the world as patient listeners. He was, perhaps, in more 
respects than one, all ears. And these ears, Mrs. Caudle took 
whole and sole possession of. They were her entire property ; 
as expressly made to convey to Caudle's brain the stream of 
wisdom that continually flowed from the lips of his wife, as 
was the tin funnel through which Mrs. Caudle in vintage time 
bottled her elder wine." But there are people in numbers of 
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happier destiny, in whom the faculty of listening well is innate, 
connate, congenital. It is found amply developed in a large 
proportion of what are called conmionplace people. Indeed, 
in an essay on these very people, published by Leigh Hunt in 
The Round Table, a glowing summary of their aggregate 
merits and recommendations is wound up with this climax : 
"Above all — which ought to recommend them to the very 
hardest of their antagonists, — they are uninquiring laughers 
at jokes, and most exemplary listeners." But what comes to 
commonplace people by nature and temperament, may be 
attained by their intellectual superiors as a habit, a moral 
acquirement, a thing studied for kindness' sake, and out of 
the will to please. Where there's the will there's a way, — 
frequently more ways than one. A steady resolve to check 
the selfishness of social impatience, so far as it is selfish, and 
to condescend to men of low estate, will eventually make of 
a haughty scomer a courteous listener. The most supercilious 
may come in time, if only he think it worth his while, to be 
as pronounced an adept in the art as the stolidest hear-all on 
record, or the urbanest of placid companions. He may come 
to rank on a level, say with CoUey Gibber in his youth, who 
tells us, of his intercourse with Mr. Brett, that, " as he had 
wit enough for any two people, and I had attention enough 
for any four, there could not well be wanting a sociable delight 
on either side." Or with six-foot-six Bennet Langton (John- 
son's dear delight), a man notably of ready intellect, perfect 
manners, and great love of literature, — of whom we read that 
"his manner endeared him to men from whom he differed 
most ; he listened even better than he talked." Or with the 
William Fitzherbert mentioned towards the opening of this 
paper, — a steadfast friend of Burke's — recognised by Johnson 
as having a grand talent for attentive silence — and of whom 
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Burke's latest and largest biographer says, that "his house 
was open to all the 'distinguished writers and speakers of his 
time ; and, as he said little himself, and listened attentively 
to the colloquial displays of others, he was regarded by them 
as one of the most delightful of companions." Or with 
amiable and enlightened Sir Alexander Ball — in whose praise 
Coleridge grew so enthusiastic whenever he recalled "the 
tender patience, the sweet gentleness, with which he was 
wont to tolerate the tediousness of well-meaning men ; " as 
well as the "inexhaustible attention, the unfeigned interest 
with which he would listen for hours where the conversation 
appealed to reason, and like the bee made honey while it 
murmured.'* Or with Sir James Mackintosh, of whom 
Sydney Smith bears witness, that while "very fond of talking, 
he heard patiently " ; and that, while " not averse to intellec- 
tual display," he did not forget that others might have the 
same inclination as himself. " J'aimais k I'dcouter," says a 
distinguished French essayist, in allusion to Ugo Foscolo, 
" parce que j'aimais k connaitre ; j'ai toujours volontiers laissd 
parler les autres," And a distinguished English one, of 
another school, says — ^though not in proprid persond, — " I 
can add little, or nothing, to the pleasure of any company ; I 
like to listen rather than to talk ; and when anything apposite 
does occur to me, it is generally the day after the conversa- 
tion has taken place. I do not, however, love good talk the 
less for these defects of mind ; and I console myself with 
thinking that I sustain the part of a judicious listener, not 
always an easy one." So professes one who is meant to be 
regarded as 

. Serenely good, if not profoundly wise. 



XV. 

iDur %ittU %\tt^ SDream^jfrauffH ^Ittjf 

IBlountieti^ 

A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE. 



We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

THE grand, deep, mystic utterance is Prospero's, when 
the baseless fabric of the vision he has conjured up for 
his guests, at his bidding dishmns, and he takes its shadowy 
substance for text of a sermon on life, and presents a dis- 
solving view of the great globe itself, all whose cloudcapp'd 
towers and gorgeous palaces and solemn temples shall, like 
that insubstantial pageant faded, be melted into air, into thin 
air, nor leave a rack behind. Our birth is but a sleep and 
a forgetting. Our death — ^is not death the Brother of Sleep ? 
Sleep rounds our little life ; and to sleep is perchance to 
dream — ay, there's the rub ; for in that sleep of life, as well 
as of death, what dreams may come ! may come, and do. 

One might apply to the sleep-rounding which encircles all 
this little life, and connects its exit with its entrance on the 
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stage of earth, what Cassius says of his birth-day and his 
death-day in one> on the fateful plains of Philippi, — 

. Time is come round. 
And where I did begin, there shall I end ; 
My life is run his compass. 

Nascentes morimur, says Maxilius, finis^2^^ ah origins 
pendet. 

Not that Prospero^ or Shakspeare through him, regarded 
the sleep that ends (as it began) the circle of individual exist- 
ence as an eternal sleep, dreamless and dead,— in the sense 
of the Roman poet, 

Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 

Or of the free-and-easy-thinking French one, 

D'ou nous venous ? Ton n'en sait rien. 

L'hirondelle 

D'ou nous vient-eUe ? 
D'oii nous venons ? I'on n'en sait rien. 
Ou nous irons, le sait-on bien ? 

At no time of his life was William Hazlitt an orthodox 
Christian ; and his essay on the Fear of Death is by no means 
addressed to orthodox critics. To die, he there discpurses, 
is only to be as we were before we were born ; yet no one 
feels any remorse, or regret, or repugnance, in contemplating 
this last idea, which indeed he takes to be rather a relief and 
disburthening of the mind ; " it seems to have been holiday 
time with us then : we were not called to appear on the stage 
of life, to wear robes and tatters, to laugh or cry, be toasted, 
or applauded ; we had \2haperdus all this \t^hile, snug, out of 
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harm's way ; and had slept out our thousands of centuries 
without wanting to be waked up ; at peace and free from care, 
in a long nonage, in a sleep deeper and calmer than that of 
infancy, wrapped in the softest and finest dust. And the 
worst that we dread is, after a short, fretftil, feverish being, 
after vain hopes, and idle fears, to sink to final repose, and 
forget the troubled dream of life ! " The worst that we dread? 
Is that so ? Ay, but to die, and go we know not where. . . » 
To sleep, perchance to dream : for in that sleep of death what 
dreams may come, when we have shufHed off this mortal coil, 
must give us pause. 

Hazlitt's philosophy of life and death, as thus propounded, 
might rather be thought identical with the Mephistophelean 
voice of the tempter when he talks of 

A life of nothings, nothing- worth, 
From that first nothing ere his birth 
To that last nothing under earth. 

Hardly so serious, indeed, as one of those serious passages 
which relieve the sardonic laughter of Byron's most cynical 
poem: 

Between two worlds life hovers like a star, 
'Twixt night and mom upon the horizon's verge : 
How little do we know that which we are ; 
How less what we may be ! 

It is with Prospero's metaphor of this dream-fraught, sleep- 
rounded life of ours — this little life : is it not a little one ? — 
that Mr. Carlyle winds up his impassioned chapter (stupen- 
dous section is his description of it) on Natural Supematur- 
alism. Are we not Spirits, he asks or argues, that are shaped 
into a body, into an Appearance ; and that fade away again 
into air and Invisibility.? This, he contends, is indeed no 
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metaphor, but a simple scientific fact : we start out of No- 
thingness, take figure, and are Apparitions (or Appearances) ; 
while round us, as round the veriest spectre, is Eternity ; and 
to Eternity minutes are as as years and aeons. Warrior and 
war-horse may stately tread the earth, as if it were a firm 
substance : the earth is but a film ; it cracks in twain, and 
"warrior and war-horse sink beyond plummet's sounding. 
Plummet's ? Fantasy herself will not follow them. A little 
while ago, they were not ; a little while, and they are not, 
their very ashes are not. 

" So has it been from the beginning, so will it be to the end. 
Generation after generation takes to itself the Form of a 
Body; and forth-issuing from Cimmerian Night, on Heaven's 
mission appears. What Force and Fire is in each he ex- 
pends ; one grinding in the mill of Industry ; one hunter-like 
climbing the giddy Alpine heights of Science; one madly 
dashed in pieces on the rocks of Strife, in war with his fellows : 
— and then the Heaven-sent is recalled, his earthly Vesture 
falls away, and soon even to Sense becomes a vanished 

Shadow Thus, like a God-created, fire-breathing 

Spirit-host, we emerge from the Inane ; haste stormfiiUy 
across the astonished Earth; then plunge again into the 
Inane. . . . On the hardest adamant some footprint of us 
is stamped in ; the last Rear of the host will read traces of 
the earliest Van. But whence 1 O Heaven, whither ? Sense 
knows not ; Faith knows not ; only that it is through Mys- 
tery to Mystery, from God and to God. 

We are such stuff 
As Dreams are made of, and our little Life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

Rounded with a sleep, tnit Schlaf umgeben, " these three 
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words created whole volumes in me," says Jean Paul 
Richter. 

The metaphor that rounds this little life works like one in 
a sombre entry in Sir Walter Scott's Diary : " Thus does the 
ring of Saturn consume itself. To-day annihilates yesterday, 
as the old tyrant swallowed his children, and the snake its 
tail/' Or one might turn to the same use Dryden's lines on 
the fleeting hare : 

Emblem of human life ; who runs the round. 
And, after all his wandering ways are done. 
His circle fills t and ends where he begun. 
Just as the setting meets the rising sun. 

What a singular moment, Mr. Hawthorne remarks, is the 
first one, when you have hardly begun to recollect yourself, 
after starting from midnight slumber. He makes a charac- 
teristic psychological study of an hour's sensations on the 
part of the roused sleeper. " With an involuntary start, you 
seize hold of consciousness, and prove yourself but half 
awake by running a doubtful parallel between human life and 
the hour which has now elapsed." In both, he says, you 
emerge from mystery^ pass through a vicissitude that you can 
but imperfectly control, and are borne onward to another 
mystery. Now comes the peal of the distant clock, with 
fainter and fainter strokes as you plunge farther into the 
wilderness of sleep. It is the knell of a temporary death. 
"Your spirit has departed, and strays like a free citizen 
among the people of a shadowy world, beholding strange 
sights, yet without wonder or dismay. So calm, perhaps, will 
be the final change ; so undisturbed, as if among familiar 
things, the entrance of the soul to its eternal home." So calm, 
perhaps. But, like the Frenchman's, what a grand peut-itre / 
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What is life ? A question how endlessly repeated, how 
variously yet ever regretfully answered ! 

said one of old time — a travelling only from grave to grave 
What is life ? asks Thomas de Quincey ; and answers : 
Darkness and formless vacancy for a beginning, or some- 
thing beyond all beginning — ^then next a dim lotos of human 
consciousness, finding itself afloat upon the bosom of waters 
without a shore — then a few sunny smiles and many tears — 
a little love and infinite strife — whisperings from paradise 
and fierce mockeries from the anarchies of chaos^-dust and 
ashes — and once more darkness circling round, as if from 
the beginning, and in this way rounding or making an island 
of our fantastic existence.* 

Or again, let the author of " The Bride's Tragedy '' shape 
the query and the reply ; 

Why, what's the world and time ? a fleeting thought 
In the great meditating universe, 
A brief parenthesis in chaos. 

We are but specks of light moving through infinite space, 
writes another dramatic poet, who has lately taken to meta- 
physics ; we move towards an impenetrable darkness, we 
leave behind an impenetrable darkness : it is light but just 
where we are. 

It was in A.D. 1664, seventeen years after the production 
of Comeille's " Heraclius " (as the French critics, pour cause, 

I ♦ See the opening pages of De Quincey's " Household Wreck,"— a high- 

wrought, some will say over-wrought, study in the subtleties of psychology and 
the intensities of impassioned prose composition — itself such stuff as dreams are 
made of ; the dreams, too, of an opium-eater; the dreams, yet more, of the 

I English Opium-eater. 

17 
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take care to remind us), that Calderon, now beginning to 
grow old, and more than suspected of having written himself 
out, bethought him of recurring, in the evening of his life, 
to the treatment of an idea which had fascinated him in life's 
morning hours — an idea borrowed from the East — ^that, 
namely, of exhibiting human life itself as a Dream. La vida 
es un sueno, Calderon's scope, as expounded by M. Chasles, 
being to " presenter la vie humaine comme un grand r^ve, 
que la mort seule fait cesser et que Dieu ^voque pour 
Tan^antir." 

The inner meaning of this drama, and that which, as 
Archbishop Trench remarks, elevating it above a mere tale 
of adventures, gives it a higher significance, is at once inti- 
mated by the title, by which the " key of knowledge " is put 
into the reader's hands. " The solemn sense of the nothing- 
ness of this life, as contrasted with the awful reality of eternity, 
has often found its utterance under the image which this 
name at once suggests." For that this life is only a dream, 
and eternity the waking, has been often the theme of the 
earnest religious teacher ; and as the English translator of 
La vida es un sueno says, and by apt citation could prove 
(few better), many noble passages from Christian, and not 
Christian only, but heathen moralists, are the utterances of 
this truest thought. And in this play of Calderon he finds 
the same thought embodied in the free region of art ; its 
moral, although that is not forced upon the reader, being that 
this present life of ours, however it maybe only such a dream, 
is yet one which it lies in our power to dream well or ill, and 
that, as our choice is for the one or for the other, even so will 
our awaking be. 

Sigismund is the main expositor of the didactic import of 
the piece. On his showing, we all are " in a world of wonder 
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thrown, where to live and dream are one." For experience 
tells him this, " each is dreaming what he is, till the time his 
dream is done." For instance — and Calderon gives instances 
profusely — the king dreams himself a king ; and the rich 
man dreams himself rich and careworn ; and the poor man 
dreams he bears all his want and wretchedness ; the anxious 
soul is dreaming, and the ambitious, and the injurious ; 

And though none are rightly ware, 
All are dreaming that they are, 
In this life, until death ends. 

* * * * 

What is life ? a frenzy mere ; 
"What is life ? e'en that we deem ; 
A conceit, a shadow all. 
And the greatest good is small, 
Nothing is, but all doth seem, 
Dreams within dreams, still we dream. 

• 

Illusions fall upon Sigismund, and he casts them aside as 
when a dreamer awaketh. Cheats avail with him no longer ; 
undeceived now knows he surely " that our life is a dream 
only." But though he dreams, he " would act nobly, since 
well doing is not lost, though it be in dreams done only." 
For well doing most imports him, "to win friends against the 
time when this fleeting dream is over." 

All this is far removed from the effeminate Epicureanism 
which called the world a lovely chance, and " human life a 
dream," and made the whole canon of its duty to consist in 
making a science of pleasure ; as also, on the other hand, it 
is from "those gloomy teachers who deplore the nothingness 
of life," and who, recalling how visionary is all which once 
promised to be happiness, cannot bear to think that there is 
any happiness in promise which is not a vision also. 
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A world so far from great . . . 

, . . there's nothing real in it. 
Being a shadow I consciousness, a dream ! 
A dream how dreadfiil ! universal blank 
Before it and behind. 

But Young's doctrine accords with Calderon's when he says, 
in another part of his midmost Night Thoughts, on the 
night side of human nature, 

All, all on earth is shadow, all beyond 
Is substance ; the reverse is folly's creed i 
How solid all, when change shall be no more ! 

We are told that Algazzali, the Light of Islam and Pillar 
of the Mosque — illustrious professor of theology at Bagdad 
in the sixteenth century — as he borrowed his sceptical argu- 
ments (about existence and non-existence) from the Grecian 
sceptics, so from Grecian mystics, of the Alexandrian school, 
he borrowed the means of escape from scepticisnL He 
looked upon life as a dream. Here is a soup^on of his meta- 
physics : 

" I strove in vain," he says, " to answer the objections. 
And my difficulties increased when I came to reflect upon 
sleep. I said to myself. During sleep you give to visions a 
reality and consistence, and you have no suspicion of their 
untruth. On awakening you are made aware that they were 
nothing but visions. What assurance have you that all you 
feel and know when awake does actually exist? It is all 
true as respects your condition at that moment; but it is 
nevertheless possible that another condition should present 
itself, which should be to your awakened state that which 
your awakened state now is to your sleep ; so that in respect 
to this higher condition your waking is but sleep." 
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The conclusion of Fichte's earlier philosophy in its specu- 
lative form has been justly defined as pure Nihilism. He 
knows of no existence, not even of his own. There is no 
existence. Images alone are present in consciousness, and 
vanish without the existence of anything to which they vanish. 
He is himself one of the images ; or, rather, he is not even 
this, but only a confused image of the images. " All reality 
is changed into a wondrous dream, without a life to dream of, 
and without a mind to dream ; a dream composed of a dream 
of itself. Perception is a dream ; thought is the dream of 
that dream." And this is, to apply Shelley's verses. 

How he spun 
A shroud of talk to hide us from the sun 
Of this familiar life, which seems to be 
But is not — or is but quaint mockery 
Of all we would believe. 

We may assume, says Kant, in his Transcendental Doc- 
trine of Method, that this life is nothing more than a sen- 
suous representation of pure spiritual life ; that the whole 
world of sense is but an image, hovering before the faculty 
of cognition which we exercise in this sphere, and with no 
more objective reality than a dream ; and that if we could 
intuite ourselves and other things as they really are, we 
should see ourselves in a world of spiritual natures, our con- 
nection with which did not begin at our birth, and will not 
cease with the destruction of the body. And so on. 

" The severe schools," protests good old quaint Sir Thomas 
Browne, "shall never laugh me out of the philosophy of 
Hermes, that this visible world is but a picture of the invisible, 
wherein, as in a portrait, things are not truly, but in equivo- 
cal shapes, and as they counterfeit some real substance in 
that invisible fabric." 
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And surely, says he, in a much later section of the same 
genuine and genial Confession of Faith, surely " it is not a 
melancholy conceit to think we are all asleep in this world, 
and that the conceits of this life are as mere dreams, to those 
of the next, as the phantasms of the night to the conceit of 
the day. There is an equal delusion in both ; and the one 
doth but seem to be emblem or picture of the other." The 
Religio of our Medicus is essentially at one, here, with the 
simple faith ascribed by Southey to his forest children of the 
Far West; Mooma and Yeruti : 

The bliss of infinite beatitude 

To them had been their teacher's favourite theme, 

Wherewith their hearts so fully were imbued, 

That it the sole reality might seem, 

Life, death, and all things else, a shadow or a dream. 

Essentially at one, too, with the poet's own philosophy of 
life and death, as imaged in his vision of entrance into the 
better land, when said he to his guide divine, in perplexity of 
. very rapture at the blessedness of the new life, 

This relief, 
This change, . . . whence are they ? Almost it might seem 
I never lived till now, ... all else has been a dream. 
My heavenly teacher answer'd, Say not stem ; . . . 

In this place all things are what they appear, 
And they who feel the past a feverish dream, 
Wake to reality on entering here. 

" Wie traurige Traume eine angenehme Zukunft bedeuten : 
so werd' es mit dem so oft qualenden Traume des Lebens 
se)m, wenn er aus see."* 

As with a man who dreams, writes a dreamy author — ^who 
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dreams, and knows that he is dreaming, and thinks he knows 
what waking is, but knows it so little that he mistakes, one 
after another, many a vague and dim change in his dream 
for an awaking, and when the true waking comes at last, 
is filled and overflowed with the power of its reality ; so shall 
it be with us when we wake from this dream of life into the 
truer life beyond, and find all our present notions of being 
thrown back as into a dim vapoury region of dreamland 
where yet we thought we knew, and whence we looked for- 
ward into the present : as (to use another likeness) " a man 
who, in the night, when another is about to cause light in the 
room, lies trying to conceive, with all the force of his imagi- 
nation, what the light will be like, is yet, when most successful, 
seized as by a new and unexpected thing, different from and 
beyond all his imagining, when the reality flames up before 
him, and he feels as if the darkness were cast to an infinite 
distance behind him." 

Novalis was for once practical when he said : " Our life is 
not a dream; but it may become a dream, and perhaps 
ought to become one." 

Montaigne holds that they who have compared our lives 
to a dream were, perhaps, more in the right than they were 
aware of. When we dream, says he, the soul lives, works, 
and exercises all its faculties neither more nor less than 
when awake ; but more largely and obscurely — a difference, 
however, not so much like that between midnight and mid- 
day, as like that between night and dusk : but whether more 
or less, 'tis still dark with Cimmerian darkness. We wake 
sleeping, and sleep waking. " I do not see so clearly in my 
sleep ; but as to my being awake, I never found that state 
clear enough and free from clouds : moreover, sleep, when 
it is profound, sometimes rocks even dreams themselves 
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asleep ; but our waking is never so sprightly that it thoroughly 
purges and dissipates those whimsies, which are waking 
dreams, and worse than dreams. . . . Why, then, do we 
not suspect our thought, our action, of being but another 
sort of dreaming, and our waking a certain kind of sleep ? " 

All the wild trash of sleep, without the rest ; 
"What unfeign'd travail, and what dreams of joy ! 

Life, says a modem Essayist — not so great an Essayist 
by a good deal as Montaigne, but more than Montaigne a 
sceptic, and much more than Montaigne a mystic — Life 
itself, they tell us, "is a bubble and a scepticism, and a 
sleep within a sleep. Grant it, and as much more as they 
will, — ^but thou, God's darhng 1 heed thy private dream : 
thou wilt not be missed in the scorning and scepticism ; 
there are enough of them. . . . Know that thy life is a 
flitting state, a tent for a night, and do thou, sick or well, 
finish that stint." Again : " Life wears to me a visionary 
face. It is but a choice between soft and turbulent dreams." 
Again, in his latest work : " Life is a succession of lessons 
which must be lived to be understood. All is riddle, and 
the key to a riddle is another riddle. There are as many 
pillows of illusion as flakes in a snow storm. We wake from 
one dream into another dream. Everybody is drugged with 
his own frenzy, and the pageant marches at all hours, with 
inusic and banner and badge.'' Sceptic and mystic, and, it 
may be presumed, pantheist as Ralph Waldo Emerson is, — 
the tone of his sceptico-mystical pantheism is not quite so 
abysmal a bass as the basso profondo of those voices, with a 
very foreign accent, which tell us that " Funivers n'est que le 
r^ve de Dieu : ce Dieu lui-m^me n'est qt^une ombre qui passe 
Ct'qui s'efface, une apparition d'un jour, im fantdme qui 
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s'^teint pour renattre, et qu'k Fheure marquee I'Etemit^ em- 
porte dans les plis de son manteau.''* 

The same country that "raised** Mr. Emerson, whose 
transcendental philosophy is clear as mud, produced Mr 
Washington Irving, whose airy, cheery, practical philosophy is 
clear as crystal (and perhaps as brittle), and who said, in the 
person of Launcelot Langstaflf, Esq., more than half a century 
ago, " If— and of this there is no doubt, for wise men have 
said it — if life is but a dream, happy is he who can make most 
of the illusion." 

Travellers tell us that on the flat roof of his stove the 
Russian peasant is supposed to pass the only happy period of 
his life — that "bf his dozing slumbers ; and that it is positively 
a standard and deeply-rooted impression or superstition (call 
it which you will) with the moujik, that while he is in dream- 
land he really walks and talks, and eats and drinks, and 
loves, and is free, and enjoys himself; and that his waking 
life — the life in which he is kicked, and pinched, and flogged, 
and not paid — is only an ugly nightmare, which God in His 
mercy will dispel some day. Not his the estimate of this 
waking worky-day world, which a poet who " moved in the best 
circles," and was lapped in luxury, and petted by the peeraige, 
set upon it : 

And such is Human Life: the general theme. 
Ah, what at best, what but a longer dream ? 
The* with such wild romantic wanderings fraught. 
Such forms in Fanc/s richest colouring wrought, 
That like the visions of a love-sick brain, 
Who would not sleep, and dream them o'er again ? 

Recalling, as a battered gray-headed senior, the days when, 

* See ch. L of Morale de U Litt^rature contempotaine, par Eugine Poitou. 
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as a little child, he sang at his mother's knee some old- 
fashioned songs, which, sixty-three years afterwards, he most 
unexpectedly and pleasurably lighted on at a book-stall in 
Wardour-street, and which he now regarded with the " ac- 
cumulated tenderness" of nine times seven years, — Leigh 
Hunt remarks in his personal memoirs, that "Life often 
seems a dream ; but there are occasions when the sudden 
reappearance of early objects, by the intensity of their pre- 
sence, not only renders the interval less present to the con- 
sciousness than a very dream, but makes the portions of life 
which preceded it seem to have been the most real of all 
things, and our only undreaming time." Hartley Coleridge 
would explain the genesis of Melancholy from the juxtaposi- 
tion of two contraries — of time and eternity — of flesh and 
spirit — it considers human life to be a 

Still waking sleep that is not what it is. 

And of Hartley Coleridge himself, considering the idle 
dreaminess of his youth and manhood, a National Reviewer 
doubts if he ever got over his preliminary doubts — ever 
properly grasped the idea of fact and reality. For, in few 
things, according to this critic, do people differ more than in 
their perfect and imperfect realisation of this earth. And he 
would class Hartley with those who, going into a street, and 
seeing it thronged with men, say, Is it true f are these men ? 
Or who, as they look on a creeping river, gaze on and on, till 
they say. Is there this river ? Or who, entering the law courts, 
watch the patient Chancellor, hear the droning wigs, and say, 
Surely this is not real, — this is a dream, — nobody would do 
thaty — it is a delusion. " We are really, as the sceptics in- 
sinuate, but * sensations and impressions,' in groups or alone, 
that float up and down ; or, as the poet teaches, phantoms 
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and images, whose idle stir but mocks the calm reality of the 
' pictures on the wall.' All this will be called dreamy, but it 
is exactly because it is dreamy that we notice it. Hartley 
Coleridge was a dreamer ; he began with Ejuxria, and 
throughout his years he but slumbered and slept. Life was 
to him a floating haze, a disputable mirage : you must not 
treat him like a believer in stocks and stones — ^you might as 
well say he was a man of business." 

Goethe makes appropriate capital of the idea, and puts it 
out at good interest, in his portraiture of young Werther. 
That self-introspective reflector thus analyses his feelings in 
relation to the subject. The conviction that the life of man 
is but a dream pursues him everywhere, he says. When he 
considers the narrow limits within which our active and 
inquiring faculties are confined, — ^when he sees how all our 
energies are wasted in providing for mere necessities, which 
again have no further end than to prolong a wretched exist- 
ence, — and then that all our satisfaction upon certain subjects 
of investigation ends in nothing better than a resigned indif- 
ference, whilst we amuse ourselves with painting our prison- 
walls with bright figures and brilliant landscapes, — " when I 
consider all this," he says, " I am silent, I examine my own 
being, and find there a world, but a world rather of imagi- 
nation and dim desires, than of distinctness and loving power. 
Then everything swims before my senses ; I smile and dream 
my way back into existence." 

Subsequently, in a letter to Charlotte, the moody, brooding 
recluse puts his sensational crotchets and dream-theories of 
human existence in a yet stronger light " I stand, as it were, 
before the raree-show, I see the little puppets move, and I 
ask whether it is not an optical illusion. I am amused with 
these puppets, or rather, I am myself one of them, but when 
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I sometimes grasp my neighbour's hand, I feel that it is not 
natural, and I withdraw mine with a shudder.'' 

'Tis still a dream or else such stuff as madmen 
Tongue, and brain not : either both, or nothing : 
Or senseless speaking, or a speaking such 
As sense cannot untie. 

The Werther mood is that which inspired Bums's stanzas, 

In vain to me the cowslips blaw, 

In vain to me the violets spring ; 
In vain to me, in glen or shaw, 

The mavis and the lintwhite sing. 
The merry ploughboy cheers his team, 

With joy the tentie seedsman stalks, 
But life's to me a weary dream, 

A dream of one that never wauks. 

In kindred mood wrote Alexander Pope to his A fttcus: "What 
a bustle we make about passing our time, when all our space 
is but a point ! what aiiUs and ambitions are crowded into 
this little instant of our life, which (as Shakspeare words it) 
is rounded with a sleep!" And though with him the mood 
was rare, it was in such mood, and of the most sombre hue, 
that Sir Walter Scott, at a crisis in his career, jotted down in 
his Diary this desponding entry : " What is this world ? — a 
dream within a dream : as we grow older, each step is an 
awakening. The youth awakes, as he thinks, from childhood 
— the full-grown man despises the pursuits of youth as vision- 
ary — the old man looks on manhood as a feverish dream. — 
The grave the last sleep ? No ; it is the last and final 
awakening." For such 

^hereafter death may be, 



When in the great Eternity 
We shall awake and find it day. 
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Life's a Dream, is the beginning of a paragraph of La 
Bruy^re's. " La vie est un sommeil. Les vieillards sont 
ceux dont le sommeil a €\,€ plus long : ils ne commencent ^ 
se r^veiller que quand il faut mourir. ... Ils ont eu un songe 
confus, informe, et sans aucune suite ; ils sentent n^anmoins, 
comme ceux qui s'^veillent, qu'ils ont dormi long-tems." 
But the impression of pleasures past is vague and visionary 
to them ; and little, at best, is left to them, in this respect. 

Save some remembrances of dream-like joys 
That scarcely seem to have belonged to them, 

Horace Walpole's "dear old blind woman," Madame du 
Deffand, who was nothing if not gay and garrulous, is at 
times to be seen triste and anikrt, in her Correspondence, at 
which times she casts on human life un coup d^ceil ddsespM, 
Once, for example, she describes herself sitting amid a 
throng of the brilliant guests she can always gather around 
her, and reviewing the part she had played in her long life 
in company and with lifelong companions such as these. 
" £t moi j'^tais abim^e dans les reflexions les plus noires : je 
pensais que j'avais pass^ ma vie dans les illusions. . . . On 
desire un appui, on se Icdsse charmer par Tesp^rance de 
I'avoir trouv^ ; c'est un songe que les circonstances dissipent 
et sur qui elles font Teffet du r^veil.*' 

Her devoted admirer at Strawberry Hill could have extem- 
porised for her any amount of variations, k discretion, on the 
trite text that Life's a Dream. His letters, no matter to 
whom addressed, preach little homilies by the dozen on that 
text. Now it is to Sir Horace of Florence that the Hon- 
ourable Horace of Arlington-street thus moralises, from his 
easy-chair. "The current of time hurries everything along 
with it, and if we have the patience to sit still and see it pass, 
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it is sure of washing away our vexations as well as our plea- 
sures ; and both being dreams, are not worth remembrance. 
I have attained so much habitual philosophy (for I believe in 
no other), that events which would formerly have distressed 
me exceedingly, do not now put me out of temper." He 
would have appreciated the sentiment and applauded the 
style of Campbell's stanzas, beginning, 

Well may sleep present us fictions, 

Since our walking moments teem 
With such fancifiil convictions 

As make life itself a dream. — 
Half our daylight £uth's a fable ; 

Sleep disports with shadows too, 
Seeming in their turn as stable 

As the world we wake to view. 

Now again it is to the same Horatio, when both Horatios 
were some twenty years younger; and the philosopher at 
home tells the ambassador abroad, k propos of this world of 
ours, and of human life upon it, that " it is a disagreeable 
dream which must end for everybody else as well as for one- 
self. Some try to supply the emptiness and vanity of present 
life by something stiU more empty, fame. I choose to com- 
fort myself by considering that even while I am lamenting 
any present uneasiness it is actually passing away." Like as 
a dream when one awaketh — ^passing away, passing away ! — 
At another time it is to my Lord Strafford that Horace apo- 
logises for the levity of the context by trotting out the trite 
text again : " You see, my dear lord, my easy philosophy 
can divert itself with anything, even with visions ; which 
perhaps is the best way of treating the great vision, life itself.** 
And once more, having to narrate the wild ways of his scape- 
grace nephew, that Orford to whose title he succeeded. 
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Horace tells Horace : " You see how my nephew throws my 
mind into a moral train, which is naturally more gay ; and 
my wisdom commonly prefers accepting the vision life as a 
something, to analysing it.'' 

I do not remember that Walpole ever cared to make any 
exception to his sweeping proposition that life's a dream. Yet 
surely exceptions should be, as happily they have been, made. 
" L'homme n'a que des reves, il n'est lui-m^me qu'un r^ve. 
Exceptons cependant, pour nous consoler, I'amitid, la recon- 
naissance, tous les bons sentiments, tous ceux surtout qui 
sont faits pour unir les hommes estimables." By the culti- 
vation of this habit of mind, and not otherwise, seems it 
practicable to secure by personal experience the doctrine of 
Wordsworth's Wanderer, 

That what we feel of sorrow and despair 
From ruin and from change, and all the grief 
That passing shows of Being leave behind, 
Shall seem an idle dream, that can maintain 
Nowhere the dominion o'er the enlightened spirit 
Whose meditative S)rmpathies repose 
Upon the breast of Faith. 

What else is the purport of Monk Samson's philosophy, his 
and his shaven-crown fellow Monks of St. Edmundsbury, as 
expounded and defended by Mr. Carlyle, — to wit, that this 
Earthly Life and its riches and possessions are not intrinsi- 
cally a reality at all, but are a shadow of realities eternal, 
infinite ; that " this Time-world, as an air-image, fearfully 
emblematic^ plays and flickers in the grand still mirror of 
Eternity ; and man's little Life has duties that are great, that 
are alone great, and go up to Heaven, and down to Hell." 
This, with their poor litanies, is what their latter-day apologist 
understands them to testify and struggle to testify. 
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Virtually it is all one with Cowper's negation of the unre^ 
ality of this Earthly Life, which, as the Christian poet con- 
tends, is 

No trifle, howsoever short it seem, 
Andy howsoevit shadowy, no dream. 
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XVI. 

Si dPoutp ^nbittu 



A DAY much to be had in remembrance was that twenty- 
fifth ds^y of October, 1555, on which the estates of the 
Netherlands were assembled in the great hall of the palace at 
Brussels, to witness, what was then a greater novelty than it 
now-o'-days is, the abdication of an Emperor. On that 
October afternoon, in that richly decorated hall, his Imperial 
Majesty, Charles the Fifth, was to release his subjects from 
future allegiance to himself as their sovereign and kaiser. The 
scene was a crowded and an excited one. There was Caesar, 
— as he was commonly styled, — occupying the chief seat for 
the last time. There, too, was William of Orange, upon 
whose shoulder Caesar had leaned as he entered the hall — for 
not only was Caesar used-up in general, but in particular 
Caesar had the gout. There, too, was Philip the Second, who 
from that day forth was to be saluted as monarch by that 
realm. And there, too, was Queen Mary of Hungary ; with 
the Duke of Savoy near her, and the Archduke Maximilian, 
and throngs of knights and barons bold ; " serene and smil- 
ing" Granvelle, subtle bishop that he was, crafty cardinal that 
should be ; Count Egmont, handsome, sumptuously attired, 
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light-hearted, ill-fated; Count Horn, sombre-looking and 
querulous, cast in quite another mould than Egmont, but des- 
tined to the same dark doom ; and boisterous, bullying 
Brederode, looking bluff and rakish as ever ; and plausible 
President Viglius, a small, green-eyed, red-cheeked, fussy 
man ; and Ruy Gomez, with his ravenswing hair, and pallid 
face, and graceful figure ; and numbers more, of Spanish 
dons and Flemish notables ; all gathered together to receive 
and reciprocate Caesar's farewell. 

It is only with the formal proem, prelude, or preliminary 
flourish, in the prolix speechifications of that memorable day, 
that we have any present concern. Ours, like Caesar himself, 
is a gouty subject. Amid profound silence, then, arises at 
the Emperor's command, Philibert de BruxeUes, a member of 
the privy council of the Netherlands, who mouths a long 
oration in honour of his master, and laments that broken 
health and failing powers make abdication necessary. Ac- 
cording to the historian Pontus Heuterus, who was present 
at the ceremony, and gives the speeches in full — ^possibly with 
amplifications and periods all his own — ?l direct onslaught 
was made by the orator, as eloquent as fervid in its invective, 
upon that cruel tormentor, so implacable, so unmerciful — the 
gout. As modem reporters say, you might have heard a pin 
drop, while Philibert declaimed the following pathological 
parenthesis. " Tis a most truculent executioner ; it invades 
the whole body, from the crown of the head to the soles of 
the feet, leaving nothing imtouched. It contracts the nerves 
with intolerable anguish, it enters the bones, it freezes the 
marrow, it converts the lubricating fluids of the joints into 
chalk, it pauses not until, having exhausted and debilitated 
the whole body, it has rendered all its necessary instruments 
useless, and conquered the mind by immense torture." At 
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the delivery of which passage, we may be sure that, among 
the many great men there present, many a great toe winced 
assent 

For, then as now, if not more than now, great folks were 
greatly liable to demoniacal possession by the ddmon de la 
Goutte, as an old French writer calls it — himself an expert in 
its pains and penalties, as an extant sonnet of his bears 
pathetic witness : 

II exerce sur moi tout ce qu*il a de rage ; 
Je ne fais que languir, et si je ne suis mort, 
C*est afin que, vivant, je souffre davantage. 

Le pauvre homme I Such a sufferer, while the fit was on 
him, would scarcely think dying King John's language too 
strong for the devilries of la Goutte : 

Within me is a hell ; ahd there the poison 
Is as a fiend, confined to tyrannise 
On unreprievable condemned blood. 

" Oh ! when I have the gout," said Sydney Smith, " I feel as 
if I was walking on my eye-balls." In one of Walpole's 
letters to Lady Ossory (1770) we read : " Had you come 
hitl^er, Madam, at your return from Winterslow, you would 
have found me about as much at ease as St. Lawrence was 

upon his gridiron I do not believe roasting 

is much worse than what I have suffered — one can be broiled, 
too, but once ; but I have gone through the whole fit twice, 
it returning the moment I thought myself cured." It is in 
reference to this particular attack that Horace tells his name- 
sake Mann, also a gouty subject, " I can tell you, for your 
comfort, that by the cool, uncertain manner in which you 
speak of your fits, I am sure you never have had the gout. 
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I have known several persons talk of it, that might as well 
have fancied they had the gout when they sneezed/' Four- 
years later our Complete Letter-writer informs Lady Ossory 
(1784): "I am told that I am in a prodigious fine way; 
which, being translated into plain English, means, that I have 
suffered more sharp pain these last two days than in all the 
moderate fits together that I have had for these last nine 
years : however, Madam, I have one great blessing, there is 
drowsiness in all the square hollows of the red-hot bars of 
the gridiron on which I lie, so that I scream and fall asleep 
by turns, like a babe that is cutting its first teeth." The ex- 
perience of three lustres had taught this modem martyr that 
the comparison to another kind of martyr, old St. Lawrence 
and his gridiron, was not a whit too strong. 

We started with Charles the Fifth, leaning on his crutch 
and on the Prince of Orange, and intimated that gout was 
prevalent among the grandees whq surrounded him. And so 
it was. The war in the Netherlands which his son and suc- 
cessor had so soon to wage, makes us acquainted with a 
surprising number of gouty Generals — who are not, there- 
fore, as some newspaper critics seem to assume, a product 
peculiar to the nineteenth century. Alva himself belongs to 
the suffering series. The Prince of Parma had to take, the 
field in slippers. Nor was there a masculine monopoly of 
the complaint. Of Margaret of Parma, Regent of the 
Netherlands— whose personal appearance, however, was 
more masculine than seductive — we are told, that not only was 
there a moustache on her upper lip, which seemed to indicate 
" authority and virility of purpose," but that she was " liable 
to severe attacks of gout, a disorder usually considered more 
appropriate to the sterner sex." Louise of Savoy, mother of 
Francis I., was another " martyr " in the same cause. Her 
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brilliant daughter Marguerite (d'Angoul6me) writes [1523] to 
Montmorency, " Madame has been so tormented with gout, 
that I have never before seen her suffer so severely. . . . 
She has not been able to read your letter, for until just now, 
when she began to feel relief, she has been four-and-twenty 
hours in extremity of pain from her left foot, after having 
endured six days' agonies in her right." 

Our own great Anne, whom three realms obeyed, was wor- 
ried as much nearly by gout as by waiting-women. When 
the two evils combined, — gout ab intra^ and ab extra a Marl- 
borough and a Masham, — there was no bearing it ; and the 
panting princess was fain to sing or say, How happy could I 
be with either, were t'other tormentor away ! 

Gout, in sooth, is no respecter of persons. It fastens its 
ruthless gripe on Note- worthies, as a contemporary would 
call them, of divers orders, either sex, and every age. In the 
words of Asmodeus, addressed to Don Cleofas in the mad- 
house, " Vous en voyez de toutes les fa^ons ; en voilk de Pun 
et de I'autre sexe ; en voilk de tristes et de gais, de jeynes et 
de vieux." Or if the Dimon de la Goutte is harder upon any 
one class than another, it is supposed to be upon such as 
dweU in kings' houses, and fare sumptuously every day. 

Gout is quite a classical disease. Turpesque podagras^ 
says Virgil ; locuples podagra^ Juvenal calls it; nodosa (chalk- 
stony), Ovid. Dira^ lapidosa, molesta^ insomnis, crudelisy 
immitisy immedicabilis, — these are a select few of the epithets 
it received from the ancients, and of these the last was its 
worst feature. 

ToUere nodosam nescit medidna podagram. 

Glance with us, reader, at some celebrated sufferers, up and 
down the annals of this world's sufferings. Galba, according 
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to Suetonius, had his " toes and fingers extremely distorted 
by the gout ; so that he could neither endure a shoe, nor hold 
or turn over the leaves of a book.** Domitian was another 
gouty.subject, though to nothing like the same extent. The 
old epic poet Ennius, of whom Cato the elder learned Greek, 
and in whom Scipio Africanus found a companion after his 
own heart, paid the penalty of his convivial excesses by the 
peine forte et dure of podagra in its prime. And here, by the 
way, be it remarked, that foremost among les Peiits Bonheurs 
of his Sieur Tr^gean, does M. Jules Janin, whimsically auda- 
cious and piquantly paradoxical, rank a good fit of the gout 
— not, as one of his English critics observes, the gout with 
a circumflex, which has been said to be indigenous to France, 
but ^\T^ podagra itself, the peculiar apanage of England. In 
the last century, the same critic reminds us, a Huguenot 
physician, named Coulet, and more recently Franklin, en- 
larged on this dubious theme, the blessings of gout— but 
neither of these writers comes near the encomiastic rhapso- 
dies indulged in by le Sieur Tr^gean on the subject of his pet 
malady. M. Jules Janin is partial to classical allusions. 
How came it that, in enumerating the illustrious worthies — 
Pericles, Augustus, Julius Caesar, Louis Quatorze, and the 
Mar^chal de Saxe — on whom gout bestowed her choicest 
favours, he did not turn to his Lucian, or pseudo-Lucian, 
whose Tragodopodagra would have enabled him to head his 
catalogue with the names of Achilles, Bellerophon, and 
Odysseus, and at the same time might have warned him of 
the danger of speaking so lightly of the sufferings inflicted 
by a goddess "begotten of Cocytus, bom of Megaera's womb, 
in the abysmal shades of Tartarus."* A pretty parentage 
hath podagra to boast of ! 

* M. Jules Janin can at any rate speak feelingly on this gouty subject. An in- 
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Popes not a few have been gouty subjects. Not even that 
sacred toe which is kissed by the faithful is exempt from the 
insolent invader. Boniface the Seventh, who died of the gout 
fifteen days after his elevation (a.d. 896), is not alone in the 
arch-apostolical succession, whether as regards profligacy or 
podagra. 

Prime ministers, again, — especially English ones, — are 
notoriously susceptible to this gentlemanly complaint. Queen 
Elizabeth's trusty Cecil, Lord Burleigh, lost his temper sadly 
under the toe-screw torture. Queen Victoria's prime ministers, 
almost to a man, appear to be, in some degree or other, gouty 
subjects ; without being liable, however, to the charge of being 
turned sour or savage by the infliction, — unless, indeed, some 
of Lord Palmerston's brusque rejoinders and curt replies 
may be attributed, in so good-natured a man, to illachry- 
mabile malum hoc. Painters, too, are fairly represented ; 
whether by a big brush like Rubens — the gout in whose hands 
disabled him (in 1635) from painting with ease on a large 
scale ; or by a very middling one like Sir James Thomhill — 
that worthy knight having his latter days embittered by 
arthritic pains. Philosophers are not gout-proof; witness 
Leibnitz, who, as he knew much of most things (says Pro- 
fessor Rogers), and something of everything, and therefore of 
medicine, was unhappily inclined, as many such men are, to 
play the doctor in his own case ; and it is said that the im- 
mediate cause of his death was an experiment with an untried 
remedy. He was in his seventieth year. J. C. Wolff died of 

cidental allusion in one of M. Cuvillier-Fleury's latest volumes will illustrate this 
sad truth. " A few days since I paid a visit to my confrere and r/.'.ri, J^Ues 
Janin. I am betraying no secret, I believe, when I mention that he had the 
gout. ' I suffer greatly/ he said to me, 'but here is my remedy' — ^holding out in 
his hand the third volume of Madame de Tracy's Essais divers.'* — (Cuv -Fleury, 
Dem. Etudes hist, et litt^raires, t. ii. p. 345.) 
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gout in his seventy-sixth. Physicians have a notable repre- 
sentative in Boerhaave, whose course both of lectures and 
practice was interrupted by a sharp attack, brought on, he 
confesses, by an " imprudent confidence in the strength of his 
constitution, and by transgressing those rules which he had a 
thousand times inculcated upon his friends and pupils." The 
effect of this attack was, that he •* lay five months in bed 
without daring to move, because any effort renewed his 
torments, which were so exquisite that he was at length de- 
prived not only of motion but of sense." Sydenham not only 
wrote a treatise on the gout, but died of it. Then again for 
the players : of Betterton, we are told by Colley Gibber, that 
" the last part this great master of his profession acted was 
Melantius^ in the * Maid's Tragedy,' for his own benefit ; when 
being suddenly seized by the gout, he submitted, by extra- 
ordinary applications, to have his foot so far relieved, that he 
might be able to walk on the stage in a slipper, rather than 
wholly disappoint his auditors.** But the " unhappy conse- 
quences of tampering with his distemper was, that it flew to 
his head, and killed him in three days, I think, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age." Cave Underbill, famous in, Shak- 
speare's Clowns, and in Congreve's Sir Sampson Legend^ 
was, according to Tom Brown, " so afflicted with the gout, 
that he prayed one minute and cursed the other." John 
Kemble, the Betterton of his day, inherited Betterton's dis- 
ease, and tried not dissimilar antidotes. He used to take, 
says Sir Walter, " the somewhat hazardous Veau m^dicinale 
c^Husson without hesitation, so as to enable him to perform 
the j[srju^ay afler his malady had made its most severe 
attacks." J^is operatic contemporary, Stephen Storace, who 
died at thirtwhree, Jiad mainly the gout to thank for his 
abrupt stage exH* 
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But a truce to classification, which, on this attenuated scale 
even, will lead us too far, without itself going far enough. 
There would be nothing very rash in undertaking to find a 
gouty subject for each section of the schoolboy formula — 
soldier, sailor, tinker, tailor, apothecary, gentleman, plough- 
boy, thief, — and a few over, fit and proper persons to 
represent the podagric public at large. A mixed multitude 
invites attention. The great Cond^, with highly-inflamed 
extremities. Scaliger the elder, swathed as to his feet. Paulo 
Giovio, done to death at Florence by the D^mon de la Goutte. 
My lord Roscommon, of unspotted bays, but sadly swollen 
" stumps." Sir William Temple, laid up with this almost ex 
officio perquisite. The first Lord Shaftesbury, laid low by it. 
Courart, the Secretary to the French Academy, in a paroxysm 
of pain. Stillingfleet, carried off his legs at the last by the 
fell assailant. Ripperda, crippled and counterplotted by it 
Friedrich Wilhelm of Prussia, made more rabid than ever by 
it. Congreve, taught restraint by it ; Fielding, barred from 
the bar by it ; Ralgh the historian, and Hayman the historical 
painter, and Sacchini the composer, brought to the grave by 
it. So was Turgot, the great French economist. So was 
Admiral Lord Howe, of first of June glory. So was Sir 
Joseph Banks, the scientific traveller. So was Mr. Sheil, the 
Irish orator. Tieck, of the Phantasus, was effectively crippled 
by it ; and so was James Smith, of the " Rejected Addresses," 
though his wit and (good) humour were noway impaired by 
the infliction — of which superiority to physical pain, in the 
instance of another sufferer, he once took pleasant and 
profitable notice — in the case, namely, of the late Mr. Strahan, 
the king's printer, whom he met at a dinner-party, and whose 
clearness of head, despite all drawbacks of gout and old age, 
so interested James Smith as to move him to the leisurely im- 
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provisation of 3Ljeu cP esprit y which Mr. Strahan got early the 
next morning : 

Your lower limbs seemed far from stout 

When last I saw you walk ; 
The cause I presently found out 

When you began to talk. 

The power that props the body's length, 

In due proportion spread, 
In you mounts upwards, and the strength 

All settles in the head. 

Mr. Strahan is said to have been so well pleased with the 
compliment that he forthwith made a codicil to his will, 
whereby he bequeathed to the writer the sum of three thou- 
sand pounds. A rather substantial solace in days to come, 
when James Smith had to take to crutches for the same 
complaint. 

We have purposely omitted mention of two or three gouty 
subjects, whose habit of recording their sufferings from this 
cause may seem to justify a more particular notice. Lord 
Clarendon, for instance, whose autobiography contains re- 
peated allusions to the afflictions sore, long time he bore, from 
this among other calamities. Part the Third of his " Life " 
winds up emphatically with an account of his first seizure — 
fons et origo malorutn. It was in March, 1644, while the 
Chancellor was attending the Prince of Wales on a tour in 
the west. "And in this journey the Chancellor was first 
assaulted with the Gout ; having never had the least Appre- 
hension of it before ; but from his coming to Bath, He was 
not able to stand ; and so went by Coach to Bristol ; where 
in a few Days He recovered that first Lameness, which ever 
after afflicted him too often. And so the Year 1644 ended, 
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which shall conclude this Part." Anon comes the seizure 
during his journey from Madrid. At Pampeluna "He was 
seized upon with the Gout," — but made his way, mule-borne 
to Bayonne, " where He was forced to keep his Bed, and to 
bleed, for many days," — and departing thence too soon, "when 
He came to Paris He was cast into his Bed by a new Deflux- 
ion of the Gout, more violent than ever." In latter days he 
tells us how the King (Charles II.) and Council waited on 
him in his sick-room, — " the Chancellor being then lame of 
the Gout (this was about the sale of Dunkirk business) — ^how, 
indeed, the King " frequently came to his House when He 
was indisposed with the Gout " — " of which the Chancellor 
laboured in that Extremity, that He was obliged to remain 
in his Bed," while his foes, and the Lord Treasurer's (another- 
gouty subject), were up and doing. When they have accom- 
plished their purpose, and the Chancellor is directed to be 
off to foreign parts, the pleadings of the noble exile for time 
and forbearance lay stress upon gout — his " Weakness and 
Infirmity " from which being " so great at that Time, that He 
could not walk without being supported by one or two ; so 
that He could not be disguised to any Body that had ever 
known him. Besides that the Pain He was already in, and 
the Season of the Year [November], made him apprehend 
that the Gout might so seize upon him within two or three 
Days, that He might not be able to move." But the order of 
the day to the broken-down, cast-off, czst-out Chancellor, was 
the policeman's order, Move on. " And it was the last of 
January the French Style when He arrived at Calais, so 
broken with the Fatigue of the Journey and the Defluxion 
of the Gout, that He could not move but as He was carried, 
and was so put into a Bed " — in which " He was not able to 
turn," "nor for many Nights closed his Eyes." After a 
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while, however, we see him settled at Montpelier, in " much 
Tranquillity of Mind," and with "such a Vivacity and Chear- 
fixlness as could not be coxmterfeited." But with this, amari 
aliquid : " His Indisposition and Infirmity, which either kept 
him under the actual and sharp Visitation of the Gout, or, 
when the Vigour of that was abated, in much Weakness of 
his Limbs when the Pain was gone, were so great, that He 
could not be without the Attendance of four Servants about 
his own Person ; having in those Seasons when He enjoyed 
most Health and underwent least Pain, his Knees, Legs, and 
Feet so Weak that He could not walk, especially up or down 
Stairs, without the Help of two Men ; and when He was 
seized upon by the Gout, they were not able to perform the 
Office of watching" — all which he mentions in order to ex- 
plain the establishment he had to keep up, notwithstanding 
his restricted means. The fears, too, he began to entertain 
of being again persecuted abroad, clouded anew what pro- 
spect yet remained for him in this life : " So that besides the 
Impossibility of preserving the Peace and Repose of his 
Mind in so grievous a Fatigue, and continual Torture of his 
Body, He saw no Hope of Rest but in his Grave." For 
nearly two centuries now has thai Rest been his. 

Of far more historical prominence was Lord Chatham's 
gout a hundred years later in our political annals. Even at 
school William Pitt was already attacked by the predestined 
curse of his life. Perhaps this early visitation tended to de- 
velope his powers, by forcing him upon study or plying him 
with motives for it As parliamentary orator, and war-minis- 
ter, his crutches, flannel bandages, and sedan-chair, are a 
part of himself. When he made his speech on the Peace of 
Paris, in 1763, — a speech nearly four hours long — ^he was, even 
at the outset, " suffering an agony of pain from his gout ; 
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when he rose he was supported by two friends ; as he pro- 
ceeded he was allowed the indulgence, as yet unprecedented, 
of speaking from his seat." Horace Walpole has detailed 
the scene with graphic completeness. Again; when Pitt 
received a summons to Buckingham House (in an open, un- 
sealed note, by" the way), we read that, at the hour appointed 
he "proceeded through the Mall in his chair, the boot of 
which being constructed for the accommodation of his gouty 
foot, made it, according to his own phrase, as much known as 
if his name were written upon it." His mysterious illness in 
1767 and subsequent years kept all England in talk Was it 
gout ? Was it hypochondria ? Was it stark staring mad- 
ness ? Or was it morbid make-believe ? Physicians of high 
eminence have been heard to declare that gout could never 
have produced effects so peculiar and unremitting. Earl 
Stanhope is clear that it was not gout, but the absence of gout, 
which now weighed upon Lord Chatham, and brought the 
business of the country to a sort of stand-still. " It is strange 
how large a space in the History of England at this period 
must be devoted to the details of his personal health and of 
his family feuds. The fate of the nation seemed to hang 
suspended on the gout and on the Grenvilles. Whether one 
sick man did or did not feel a twinge in his foot at Hayes, — 
whether that sick man would or would not shake hands with 
his brother from Stowe or his brother from Wotton, — such are 
the topics which we havie here to treat as the most important 
State affairs." Could a return be procured and printed of the 
effects, direct and indirect, produced by the gout of prime min- 
isters on the politics of this nation, — that blue book would be 
rather more piquant and instructive than some that are unani- 
mously voted, and unanimously left unread. Who, indeed, — 
to raise coUatersd issues — who shall say what a cold and 
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catarrh may have to answer for in the Home Office, or a fit ot 
heartburn in Foreign Affairs ; or gauge all the influence of a 
carious tooth on Colonial measures, or of a plaguy com on 
Cabinet Councils, or of a bunion on the Budget ? 

If to Walpole's Letters we owe the liveliest accounts of 
Chatham's gout, it is, in part, the writer's own sufferings 
from the s*ame cause we may have to thank for this : Horace 
had felt, in exceptional degree, the pains of gout, and he best 
can paint them who has felt them most. Whenever a nota- 
ble personage has an attack of this complaint, it excites 
more or less interest at Strawberry Hill. Whether it be 
George II., who having caught cold on coming to town 
(Nov., 1758), has been dangerously ill, until the gout, which 
has never been at Court above twice in his reign, seizes his 
foot a little, and promises him at least five or six years — that 
is, if he will take care of himself. Or old Lady Suffolk, of 
whom Horace writes (to Montague) in 1764 : "Alas ! I had 
like to have lost her this morning ! They had poulticed her 
feet to draw the gout downwards, and began to succeed yes- 
terday, but to-day it flew up into her head, and she was 
almost in convulsion with the agony, and screamed dread- 
fully ; proof enough how ill she was, for her patience and 
good breeding makes her for ever sink and conceal what she 
feels.* This evening the gout has been driven back to her 

* The reader may be reminded of a parallel passage in one of Madame de 
S€vign6's letters to her idolised daughter, apropos of the cynical philosopher of 
the Maxims. "Je fiis hier chez M. de la Rochefoucauld ; je le trouvai criant 
les hauts cris ; ses douleurs ^taient & un tel point, que toute sa Constance etait 
vaincue, sans qu'il en rest&t un seul bien ; I'excds de ces douleurs I'agitait de 
telle sorte qu'il 6tait en I'air dans sa chaise avec une fidvre violente. II me fit 
une piti6 extreme ; je ne I'avais jamais vu en cet £tat ; il me pria de vous le man- 
der, et de vous assurer que les rou^s ne soufFrent point en un moment ce qu'il 
soufTre la moiti6 de sa vie, et qu'aussi il souhaite la mort comme le coup de 
gr&ce." — Lettres de Mme. de S6vign6, 23 Mars, 1671. 
. Lagoutte was the guilty cause of these douleurs intolerables. 
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foot, and I trust she is out of danger." Or old Lady Hervey, ti> 
whom he writes (1766) : "Pray, Madam, continue your waters 
[Sunning Hill] ; and, if possible, wash away that original sin, 
the gout." Or such a fragment as " Mr. Garrick [1774] has 
the gout, which is of more consequence to the metropolis 
than to Twitnamshire." Or, "I just now hear that Lord 
Bristol is dead [1775] at the Bath. He was bom to the 
gout from his mother's family, but starved himself to keep it 
off. This brought on paralytic strokes, which have de- 
spatched him." Or, in an epistle to Cardinal Cole (as the 
antiquarian parson was nicknamed) : " I am grieved, and 
feel for your gout [1776]; I know the vexations and disap- 
pointments it occasions, and how often it will return when 
one thinks it going or gone : it represents life and its vicissi- 
tudes." Horace can even become didactic and symbolical 
when gout is the subject. 

Indeed his Correspondence is a repertory of hints, and 
comments, and conclusions, on this dread tormentor. Some- 
times he discusses what the nature of it is, a point which at 
. other times he holds to be too clear for discussion. Alluding 
to one Le Fevre's nostrum for it, he tells Mann [1770] : "You 
must know, I do hot believe the gout to be curable. In the 
next place, I am sure he cannot give any proof of its being a 
humour, and if it is, it is not a single fund of humour, but 
probably a mass Ihrown ofif at periods by the constitution. 
It is doubtful whether wind is not the essence of gout ; it 
certainly has much to do with it." The bootikins were all in 
all, or nearly so, to Walpole. Another obnoxious nostrum- 
monger is thus amusingly introduced, in a letter to Lady 
Ossory (1777) : "Crawfurd is again confined with the gout, 
and ought to be closer confined. He has heard that Taafe 
has been cured by Buzaglo, and sent for the former, who told 
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him fairly that Buzaglo had removed his gout in four hours, 
but said the operation would kill any man less strong. The 
remedy struck him, and he totally forgot the reasoning ; and 
when I urged his debility, he vowed he had rather die than 
have the gout. * Oh,' said I, 'I shall not contest with you, for 
people often contradict one till they grow determined upon 
points that at first they scarce laid any stress upon ; and you 
shall not kill yourself only to confute me ' — ^but he will have no 
more patience to be boiled to death than with the gout ; and 
when he has simmered half an hour he will despair, and try 
the next quack he hears oV^ Again, ki 1 781, in a letter to 
Cole we read ; " How there can be a doubt what the gout is 
amazes me ! what is it but a concretion of humours, that 
either stop up the fine vessels, cause pain and inflammation, 
and pass away only by perspiration; or which discharge, 
themselves into chalk-stones, which sometimes remain in 
their beds, sometimes make their discharge outwardly? I 
have experienced all three." And in 1785 he tells Mann : 
" I have so good an opinion of the gout that, when I am 
told of an infallible cure I laugh the proposal to scorn, and 
declare I do not desire to be cUred. I am serious; and 
though I do not believe there is any cure for that distemper, 
I should say the same if there was one, and for this reason : 
I believe the gout a remedy, not a disease ; and, being so, 
no wonder there is no medicine for it — ^nor do I desire to be 
cured of a remedy." This looks like an old foe with a new 
face — a sometime enemy become a very present friend, highly 
valued, and extremely welcome. 

Into the medical merits of this view of the case, far be it 
from us to enter. But we may be allowed to touch upon just 
one other point which is often ventilated, in Walpole's letters, 
viz., the presumed connection between gout and high living. 
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Before taking his opinion on the question, however, let us 
briefly illustrate the accepted belief by a few literary verdicts. 
Chaucer's " pore wydow " might claim immunity from gout 
on th^score of her very simple and slender fare ^ 

Of poynaunt saws hir needid never a deel. 

Noon deynteth morsel passid thorough hir throte ; 

Hir dyete was accordant to hir cote. 

Repleccioun ne made hir never sik ; 

Attempre dyete was all hir phisik 

And exercise, and hertes suffisuance. 

The goute lette hir nothing for to daunce, 

Ne poplexie schente not hir heed ; 

No wyn ne drank sche, nother whit ne reed. * 

Quoth Doctor Reece, in his discourse of Gout, " This disease 
the frequent companion of wealth and indolence, has been so 
often induced by the excess of wine, that in every age it has 
justly been styled the offspring of Bacchus. This fact is suf- 
ficiently substantiated in the records of medicine ; for gout is 
seldom or never seen in the habitations of poverty or labour." 
According to Pepagomenus (Demetrius), one of the latest of 
Greek physicians, whose treatiset on the gout is still extant, 
the disease is produced by weakness of the digestive organs and 
excesses in the matter of diet — ^the morbid principle being 
directed by nature towards the weakened articulations ; 
whence it follows that sobriety and temperance are the only 
means of preventing the evil. "The sleepless Gout here 
counts the crowing cocks," is one of Thomson's night-pictures 
in his panorama of luxurious excess. When the infernal 
regions (according to La Fontaine) produced these two hate- 
fill things — the gout and the spider — Quand Penfer cut pro- 

• Canterbury Tales : The Nonnc Prest his Tale. 
t Ilepi no9a7/»af. 

19 
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duit la goutU it Varaigniey — and the precious pair cast 
lots which should settle in a squalid cabin and which in a 
gilded palace, the g6ut got misplaced in the former, and the 
spider in the latter. It was soon found expedient to change 
places. Then the spider set up her rest in a grimy abode 
undisturbed by besom or broom ; and the gout — ^which had 
no scope for its powers in the poor man's hut, 

Va tout droit se loger 
Chez un pr61at, qu'elle condftinne 
A jamais du lit ne bouger — 

by which exchange both parties are provided for, and grati- 
fied to the top of their bent. 

Cowper's aspiration is, as he eyes the Sofa 'tis his task to 
sing (" The Sofa suits the gouty limb 'tis true ; but gouty 
limb, though on a Sofa, may I never feel ") : 

Oh, may I live exempted (while I live 
Guiltless of pampered appetite obscene) 
From pangs arthritic that infest the toe 
Of libertine excess. 

(Dr. Johnson, by the way, though not himself a gouty subject 

until late in life, wrote an ode on the subject, in his young 

days, learnedly descriptive, and containing this characteristic 

passage. 

Unhappy whom to beds of pain 

Arthritic tyranny consigns.) 

A martyr to gout ? sneers one of Mr. Hanna/s sayers of 
smart things : " That's a suffering in which one becomes 
a martyr without having the renown of a saint." As pertinent 
as pungent, too, is Mr. Chester's apology to his visitors in the 
empty house, for the style of waiting-woman who opens the 
door for them : ** There is nobody but a very dilapidated 
female to perform such offices. You will excuse her in- 
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firmities ! If she were in a more elevated station of society, 
she would be gouty. Being but a hewer of wood and drawer 
of water, she is rheumatic. My dear Haredale, these are 
natural class distinctions, depend upon it'' 

Which allusion to class distinctions may remind us of the 
Scarlet Letter writer's " Procession of Life," in opening which 
Mr.' Hawthorne remarks, that it may gratify the pride of aris- 
tocracy to reflect that disease, more than any other circum- 
stance of human life, pays due observance to the distinctions 
which rank and wealth, and poverty and lowliness, have 
established among mankind. Some maladies, he saysi, are 
rich and precious, and only to be acquired by the right of 
inheritance, or purchased with gold. " Of this kind is the 
gout, which serves as a bond of brotherhood to the purple- 
visaged gentry, who obey the herald's voice, and painfully 
hobble from all civilized regions of the globe to take their 
post in the grand procession." To the same effect is Horace 
Smith's Common-place Book reflection headed Gout : " It is 
not every vice that has its badge as gluttony has in the flan- 
neled limb, but this deadly sin ruddle-marks his followers as 
a butcher does his sheep." 

Once again to recur to Charles the Fifth. His gout, noto- 
riously, was cherished, fostered, kept in high preservation and 
at fever heat, by the enormities of his transgressions in diet. 
His Imperial Majesty's daily habit was, to breakfast at five 
on a fowl seethed in milk and dressed with sugar and spices — 
then to go to sleep again; at twelve, to dine, "partaking 
always of twenty dishes " ; to sup twice (the second time at 
midnight or one o'clock, " which meal was, perhaps, the most 
solid of the four ") : after meat it was his practice to eat piles 
of pastry and sweetmeats, and he " irrigated every repast by 
vast draughts of beer and wine." He was almost the death 
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of his attendant physician as well as of himself — the poor 
man's veto being as ineffectual at the dinner-table as that of 
Coleridge's hired overlookers at Bristol, when they, as in 
duty and by weekly wages bound, essayed to interpose be- 
tween opium-eating S. T. C. and the chemists' shops. 

And many and many another glutton has to thank his own 
gluttony for bringing him to this pass — flannel wrappers, 
barley-water, and chalkstones. Did the world's Bills of 
Mortality tell the whole truth, many a gouty subject might 
there be written down felo-de-se. At the same time it 
should not be assumed, as by sweeping accusers it occasion- 
ally seems to be, that gout at once, and ipso /ado, per se, 
absolutely and as a matter of course, stigmatises its victim as 
a free liver. Very moderate and abstemious men have been 
known to live and die gouty subjects. We shall see, directly, 
what Horace Walpole has to allege on this question. Mean- 
while, an excerpt or two per contra, from the letters of Sydney 
Smith may not be unacceptable, as sunmiing up the case for 
the prosecution, — Walpole remaining to be heard for the 
defence. 

To Lady Holland, in 1816, after expressing his concern to 
hear of her husband's gout, the jovial priest addresses himself 
thus : " I observe that gout loves ancestors and genealogy ; 
it needs five or six generations of gentlemen or noblemen to 
give it its full vigour. Allen deserves the gout more than 
Lord Holland. I have seen the latter personage resorting 
occasionally to plain dishes, but Allen passionately loves 
complexity and artifice in his food." In 183 1 we find Sydney 
" thanking God he has hitherto kept ofif that toe-consiiming 
tyrant." Three years later, alas, he is "making a slow re- 
covery ; hardly yet able to walk across the room, or to put 
on a Christian shoe." " I ought to have the gout," says he, in 
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1835, "having been in the free use of French wines." Again : 
" I was last week on crutches with the gout, and it came into my 
eye" (1835). To bon-vivant Sir G. Philips- in 1836: " I hope 
you have escaped gout this winter ; it is in vain to hope you 
have not deserved it. I have had none, and deserved none." 
" I have had no gout, nor any symptom of it : by eating little, 
and drinking only water, I keep body and mind in a serene 
state, and spare the great toe." To Lady Carlisle in 1840 : 
" What a very singular disease gout is ! It seems as if the 
stomach fell down into the feet. The smallest deviation from 
right diet is immediately punished by limping and lameness, 
and the innocent ankle and blameless instep are tortured for 
the vices of the nobler organs. The stomach having [found 
this easy way of getting rid of inconveniences, becomes 
cruelly despotic, and punishes for the least offences. A plum, 
a glass of champagne, excess in joy, excess in grief — ^any 
crime, however small, is sufficient for redness, swelling, 
spasriis, and large shoes." And once more, in 1 841, we find 
the witty canon telling Lady Grey that the gout is never far 
off, though not actually present with him, and that it is the 
only enemy he does not wish to have at his feet. 

In Horace Walpole's instance, to which we come at last, it is 
observable that whenever, in his early letters, and before being 
himself victimised by the toe-consuming tyrant, he refers to a 
case of gout among kinsfolk or friends, — ^he seems to take for 
granted that intemperate indulgence is, necessarily, at the 
bottom of the mischief. " Pray what luxurious debauch has 
Mr. Chute been guilty of, that he is laid up with the gout ? " 
" Mr. Chute [three years later] is out of town ; when he re- 
turns, I shall set him upon your brother paid up with the gout 
in his ankle] to reduce him to abstinence and health." But 
one dark November morning, in 1755, Horace Walpole wakes 
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up and finds himself— gouty. " Never was poor invulnerable 
immortality so soon brought to shame. Alack ! I have had 
the gout ! I would fain have persuaded myself that it was a 
sprain ; and then, that it was only the gout come Xo look for 
Mr. Chute at Strawberry Hill : but none of my evasions will 
do." Again in 1760, to the Earl of Strafford : " In short, my 
lord, I have got the gout — yes, the gout in earnest. I was 
seized on Monday morning, suffered dismally all night, am 
now wrapped in flannels like the picture of a Morocco am- 
bassador, and am carried to bed by two servants. You see 
virtue and leanness are no preservatives!* " Nobody," he 
tells Conway, " would believe me six years ago when I said I 
had the gout. They would do leanness and temperance 
honours to which they have not the least claim." And to 
Montagu he writes : " If either my father or my mother had 
had it, I should not dislike it so much. I am herald enough 
to approve it if it descended genealogically ; but it is an 
absolute upstart in me, and what is more, provoking, I had 
trusted to my great abstinence for keeping me from it : but 
thus it is, if I had any gentlemanlike virtue, as patriotism or 
loyalty, I might have got something by them ; I had nothing 
but that beggarly virtue, temperance, and she had not interest 
enough to keep me from a fit of the gout." Two years later, 
to the same friend : '^ It is very hard, when yau can plunge 
over head and ears in Irish claret, and not have even your 
heel vulnerable by the gout, that such a Pythagorean as I am 
should yet be subject to it." To Gray the poet — another 
"martyr," and even unto death — ^he writes in 1765: "You 
have tapped a dangerous topic ; / can talk gout by the hour. 
It is my great mortification, and has disappointed all the 
hopes that I had built on temperance and hardiness." But 
we must not be doing, what Walpole only said he could do, — 
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talk gout by the hour. Else might this mingle-mangle expand 

into further Half-hours with the Best Authors in easy-chair 

and slit shoe. 

If apology be needed for it, even at its present length, let 

us submit one in a hope that some gouty subject may have 

found diversion, and therefore relief, in dipping into these 

patchwork pages, on a topic he is too familiar withal, and may 

even now have at his fingers' ends. "Comfort me, boy," — 

saith the fantastic Don in Shakspeare, to that enfant terrible^ 

master Moth; "what great men have been in love?" Our 

readings here and there may be taken as a fractional answer 

(at any rate an answer that comes out in fractions) to the 

slippered sufferer's appeal. Comfort me, scribbler; what great 

men have had the gout ? For, as Cowper's last stanzas bear 

record. 

Misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another's case. 



XVI I. 

about l&eter Betl ann |&rftnro0e0. 

A CUE FROM WORDSWORTH. 



• 'T^O Wordsworth the meanest flower that blows could give 
-■- thoughts which did often lie too deep for tears. To 
Wordsworth's Peter Bell a yellow primrose was a yellow 
primrose, and it was nothing more. What more would you 
have? the potter wotdd have said. Sure never man like him 
had roamed ! yet for all his trudgings over Cheviot Hills and 
through Yorkshire dales, not by the value of a hair was heart 
or head the better. "He roved among the vales and streams, 
in the green wood and hollow dell : they were his dwellings 
night and day, — ^but nature ne'er could find the way into the 
heart of Peter BelL 

In vain, through every changeful year 
Did Nature lead him as before ; 
A primrose by a river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more." 

In his essay on Use and Beauty, Mr. Herbert Spencer 
makes some remarks on the contrast between the feeling with 
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which we regard portions of the earth's surface still left in 
their original state, and the feeling with which the savage re- 
garded them. If any one, he suggests, walking over Hamp- 
stead Heath will note how strongly its picturesqueness is 
brought out by contrast with the surrounding cultivated fields 
and the masses of houses lying in the distance, and will 
further reflect that, had this irregular gorse-covered surface 
extended on all sides to the horizon, it would have looked 
dreary and prosaic rather than pleasing, he will see that to 
the primitive man a country so clothed presented no beauty 
at all. " To him it was merely a haunt of wild animals, and 
a ground out of which roots might be dug. What have be- 
come for us places of relaxation and enjoyment — places for 
afternoon strolls and gathering flowers — were his places for 
labour and food, probably arousing in his mind none but utili- 
tarian associations." The name of " weed prairies," it has 
been observed of those expanses of flowers which enrapture 
the traveller in America,— -enamelled pictures (as one has de- 
scribed them), brilliant with every hue of the prism, where 
millions of corollas are waving their gaudy standards to die 
breeze, the tall stalks of the helianthus bending and rising in 
long undulations, like billows on a golden sea, and where, in • 
short. Nature wears her richest mantle, richer in its tints thaji 
the scarfs of Cashmere, — the misnaming as " weed prairie " 
what should rather be called the garden of God, is ascribed 
to the trappers, " practical men, indifferent to objects which 
have no bearing upon the immediate demands of existence 
intent upon furs and skins, fodder for their steeds and food 
for themselves." * "^Tio, asks a transatiantic transcendent- 



^ It is allowed, however, that the flowers have a weed-like distribution, being 
indiscriminately scattered, and not arranged in beds. 
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alist, who sees the meaning of the flower uprooted in the 
ploughed field ? The ploughman who does not look beyond 
its boundaries and does not raise his eyes from the ground ? 
No : but " the Poet who sees that field in its relations vrith 
the universe, and looks oftener to the sky than on the ground.'' 
Says an English poet, 

This wild white rosebud in my hand 
Hath meanings meant for me alone, 

Which no one else can understand : 
To you it breathes with altered tone. 

We are told of the French .poet Louis (or, as he liked se 
poetiseTy Ludovic ; or still better, Alotsius) Bertrand, that 
'' tantdt, les coudes sur la fenStre de sa mansarde, on Pei^t 
surpris par le trou de la serrure causant durant de longues 
heures avec la pile girofl^e du toit/' In one of his letters on 
poets feeling most forcibly, of all mankind, the powers of 
beauty, Burns afhnns that " even the sight of a fine flower " 
has '^ sensations for the poetic heart that the herd of mankind 
are strangers to." But it need not be a "fine" flower to do 
that. For Wordsworth at least, as we have seen and said, 
the meanest flower that blows would suffice. 

Sir Thomas Browne says of that " universal and public 
manuscript," the book of nature, " that lies expansed unto the 
eyes of all," that it was the scripture and theology of the 
heathen world ; and adds : " Surely the heathens knew better 
how to join and read these mystical letters than we Christians, 
who cast a more careless eye on these common hieroglyphics, 
and disdain to suck divinity from the flowers of nature." 
Wherein they may thus far be said to have approved them- 
selves a little nearer to the angels, and we a little nearer to 
brutes. 
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Brutes graze the mountain-top with faces prone 
And eyes intent upon the scanty herb 
It yields them ; or, recumbent on its brow, 
Ruminate heedless of the scene outspread 
Beneath, beyond, and stretching far away 
From inland regions to the distant main. 

An eloquent essayist on Alpine Travelling expatiates on 
the intense feelings it awakens as seldom experienced by 
many even richly endowed with intellect and imagination — 
to whom the stem language of rock and glacier is unintelli- 
gible and harsh, though from the forest, or the heaving plain, 
nature speaks to them, in tones that they can understand. 
For, " not every man is equally fortunate in being able fully 
to enjoy these high delights. The spell may awaken faculties, 
but cannot create them. Neither the cabbage, nor the ca- 
terpillar that feeds upon it, would feel it a gain to be trans- 
planted into the region where the gentian bursting through 
the snow turns its blue starry eye towards the zenith. In 
some men the sense of the sublime is all wanting, or be- 
numbed by some accident of education or circumstance." 
There's nothing great nor small, has said a poet of our day, 
whose voice (has said the poetess of our day) will ring beyond 
the curfew of eve and not be thrown out by the matin's 
bell ; and truly (she reiterates), nothing's small : 

No lily-muffled hum of summer-bee, 
But finds some coupling with the spinning stars ; 
No pebble at your foot, but proves a sphere ; 
No chaffinch, but implies the cherubim . . . 
. . . Earth's crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God : 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes ; 
The rest sit round it, and pluck blackberries. 
And daub their natural faces unaware 
More and more, from the first similitude. 
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We, *ot jTolO^oi^ it has been truly enough said, can have but 
a glimmering notion of what it must feel like to be a savant 
— to go about the world reading everywhere truths to which 
the gross eyes of one's fellow-men are closed, seeing wonders 
in that which they think commonplace, and regularity in 
that which they stare at as extraordinary, and tracing har- 
monious beauty aijd order, exquisite mechanism, and deli- 
cate structure, in things which perhaps seem to them 
monstrous and grotesque, or at best mere lumps of dirt, chips 
of rock, or fragments of crumbling bone — " always to carry 
about with one ^ key by which the fair language of nature, 
her invariable laws, her touching poetry, her solemn anti- 
quities, may be deciphered, while the ignorant behold only a 
jumble of mysterious characters." Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes makes his Professor wonder whether the boys who 
live in Roxbury and Dorchester (U.S.) are ever moved to 
tears or filled with silent awe as they look upon the rocks 
and fragments of "pudding-stone" that abound in those 
parts. He has his suspicions that those boys "heave a stone " 
or fire a "brick-bat," composed of the conglomerate just 
mentioned, without any more tearful or philosophical con- 
templations than boys of less-favoured regions expend on 
the same performance. Yet a lump of pudding-stone, the 
Professor asserts, is a thing to look at, to think about, to 
study over, to dream upon, to giow crazy with, to beat one's 
brains against. "Look at that pebble in it From what 
cliff was it broken ? On what beach rolled the waves of 
what ocean ? How and wken imbedded in soft ooze, which 
itself became stone, and by-and-by was lifted into bald 
summits and steep cliffs, such as you may see on Meeting- 
house Hill any day — yes, and mark the scratches on their 
faces left when the boulder-carrying glaciers planed the sur- 
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face of the continent with such rough tools that the storms 
have not worn the marks out of it with all the polishing of 
ever so many thousand years ? " So again he refers us to a 
roadside ditch or pool in spring-time, and bids us take from 
it a bit of stick or straw which has lain undisturbed for a 
while ; fastened to which are some little worm-shaped masses 
of clear jelly containing specks — eggs of a small snail-like 
shell-fish ; one of which specks magnified proves to be a 
crystalline sphere with an opaque mass in its centre. " And 
while you are looking the opaque mass begins to stir, and 
by-and-by slowly to turn upon its axis like a forming planet 
— life beginning in the microcosm, as in the great worlds of 
the firmament, with the revolution that turns the surface in 
ceaseless round to the source of life and light/' A pebble 
and the spawn of a moUusk ! Mysteries are common enough 
at any rate, the Professor concludes, whatever the boys in 
Roxbury and Dorchester think of "brick-bats" and the 
spawn of creatures that live in roadside puddles. To quote 
Mrs. Browning again : 

See the earth, 
The body of our body, the green earth, 
Indubitably human, like this flesh 
And these articulated veins through which 
Our heart drives blood ! there's not a flower of spring, 
That dies ere June, but vaunts itself allied 
By issue and symbol, by significance 
And correspondence, to that spirit-world 
Outside the limits of our space and time. 
Whereto we are bound. Let poets give it voice 
With human meanings ; else they miss the thought. 
And henceforth step down lower, stand confessed 
Instructed poorly for interpreters, — 
Thrown out by an easy cowslip in the text, 
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or, say, handling a primrose not so very much better than 
Peter BelL 

The pleasures of nature, it is truly observed, become more 
vivid as our internal store of association becomes richer, and 
as we gain in sympathy and in experience. "Man does not 
get much out of a sunset, or a landscape, except what he 
carries with him. We draw, not upon the outer but the inner 
world, and the outer world only supplies an occasion or a key 
to internal emotion." So writes an anonymous essayist, who 
adds*, by the way, that the very young, as a rule, have no ex- 
perience of the pleasure in question ; the reason of which is, 
not that nature is less beautiful when the young look at it, but 
that they approach nature empty-handed, and, bringing little 
to her, get but little in return. We receive but what we give, 
as Coleridge has it. 

To persons with an ear for music it has been remarked 
that sound speaks thoughts as truly as a landscape or a flower 
is full of expression, or as the human countenance speaks, 
though no articulate sounds are uttered. " To those who are 
destitute'of the musical organisation such a notion may seem 
inexplicable and visionary ; yet, by a similar deficiency, there 
are minds so constituted that a rose or a lily, the Cascade of 
Temi, or the Bay of Naples, no more awakes any special 
thought or feeling in their breasts than does a dusty road or 
a meadow full of ditches.** Whereas, to the true composer * 
and lover of music, on the contrary, these innumerable com- 
binations of concords and discords, these successions of notes 
high and low, express with an inimitable accuracy all that 

* Said in reference to Mendelssohn, and to his avowed experience of the greater 
clearness and intelligibility of music than of words. " What the music I love ex- 
presses to me is not thought too indefinite to be put into words, but, on the con- 
trary, too definite.**— \a\X.^x% of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, Second Series 
(1833-37). 
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multiplicity of conceptions and feelings which the human mind 
is capable of entertaining. ''All our ideas of law and order, 
of unity and movemtot, of moral beauty and sweetness,, of 
human energy and strength and self-reliance and tenderness 
and sorrow and agony, with every variation in the fleeting 
moods of the heart, find as real and satisfactory a vehicle of 
utterance in the combinations of genuine music as in the 
plays of Shakspeare or the Psalms of David." 

The sculptor's marble suggests to Mr. Hawthorne a train of 
reflections in which he by no means expects the general body 
of sculptors to join with him — for, indeed, his preconceptions 
demand that a sculptor should be even more indispensably a 
poet than those who deal in measured verse and rhyme : his 
material, or instrument, which serve him in the stead of shift- 
ing and transitory language, being a pure, white, undecaying 
substance, which ensures immortality to whatever is wrought 
in it. Under this aspect, to the author of " Transformation," 
marble assumes a sacred character ; and he holds that no 
man should dare to touch it unless he feels within himself a 
certain consecration and a priesthood, the only evidence of 
which, for the public eye, will be the high treatment of heroic 
subjects, or the delicate evolution of spiritual, through ma- 
terial beauty. "No idea such as the foregoing — no misgivings 
suggested by them — probably troubled the self-complacency 
of these clever sculptors [the Americans in Rome]. Marble, 
in their view, had no such sanctity as we impute to it. It was 
merely a sort of white limestone from Carrara, cut into con- 

ft 

venient blocks, and worth, in that state, about two or three 
dollars per pound ; and it was susceptible of being wrought 
into certain shapes (by their own mechanical ingenuity, or 
that of artisans in their employment), which would enable 
them to sell it again at a much higher figure." Clever men, 
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with yet a family likeness to the vulgar minds and souls with- 
out refinement, whose perceptions, as Father Prout says, are o^ 
that stunted nature that they can see nothing in the Pass of 
Thennophylae but a gap for cattle, in the Forum but a cow- 
shed, and for whom St. Helena is but a barren rock. There 
is a tomb in Arquk, which to the stolid peasant that wends 
his way along the Euganeian hills is mute indeed as the 
grave, nor breathes the name of its indwellers. 

Mr. Chester, in Bamaby Rudge^ riding at a tranquil pace 
along the Forest road, when the trees are budding into leaf, 
goes glancing on among the trees from sunlight to shade and 
back again— looking about him, certainly, from time to time, 
but with no greater thought of the day or the scene than 
that he is fortunate (being choicely dressed) to have such 
favourable weather. And so he " went riding on, upon his 
chestnut cob, as pleasant to look upon as his own horse, and 
probably far less sensitive to the many cheerful influences by 
which he was surrounded." 

Francis Osbaldistone, in his tour northwards, takes notice 
of the air of reverence which the Scotch usually pay to their 
distinguished rivers — the Clyde, the Tweed, the Forth, and 
the Spey, being commonly named by those who live' on their 
banks with a sort of respect and pride ; indeed, he professes 
to have known duels occasioned by any word of disparage- 
ment. With this sort of " harmless enthusiasm ** he, for one, 
has no sort of quarrel ; so when the Bailie exclaims, " That's 
the Forth ! " with the proper tone of reverence, as they come 
upon that river in their moonlight progress, Frank receives 
his friend's communication with becoming interest and 
respect ; whereas his body-man, Andrew Fairservice, mutters 
a matter-of-fact " Umph ! — an he had said that's the public- 
house, it wad hae been mair to the purpose." 
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It is this same prosaically constituted Andrew Fairservice 
that testifies of this same poetically disposed Francis Osbal- 
distone, in another chapter, that — the converse of Peter Bell 
— " he'll glowr at an auld-warld barkit aik-snag as if it were 
a queez-madam in full bearing ; and a naked craig, wi' a 
burn jawling ower't, is unto him as a garden gamisht with 
flowering knots and choice pot-herbs/' Andrew's vocation 
as a gardener supplies him with something like imagery that 
looks somehow like poetry — despite his intensely matter-of-fact 
temperament. As for the Bailie, notwithstanding the almost 
enthusiasm of his note of admiration, at once expressing it 
and challenging it, " That is the Forth ! '* he is a prosy body 
after all, and knows it, and owns it. Habemus confitentem. 
When he and Frank, on the road back to Glasgow, have lost 
view of Loch Leven, and its superb amphitheatre of moun- 
tains, the younger traveller cannot refrain from an outburst 
of delight at its natural beauties, conscious though he be 
that Mr. Jarvie is a very uncongenial spirit to communicate 
with on such a subject. " Ye are a young gentleman,'* says 
the Bailie, " and an Englishman, and a' this may be very fine 
to you ; but for me, wha am a plain man, and ken something 
o' the different values o' land, I wadna gie the finest sight 
we hae seen in the Hielands for the first keek o' the Gorbals 
o' Glasgow." 

The novelists are fond of introducing a walker or rider 
through sylvan or hilly districts, and of describing his sus- 
ceptibility or apathy to the attractions of the scene. We 
have glanced at Bailie Nicol Jarvie in ^the Highlands, and at 
Mr. Chester in the Forest. Here again we have Lord 
Lytton's banker riding along green lanes on a summer's day. 
He rides slowly, for the day is hot. The face of the country, 
it is suggested, so fair and smiling, might have tempted 

20 
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others to linger by the way ; but our hard and practical man 
of the world is more influenced by the temperature than by 
the loveliness of the scenery. " He did not look upon Nature 
with the eye of imagination ; perhaps a railroad, had it there 
and then existed, would have pleased him better than the 
hanging woods, the shadowy valleys, and the changeful river 
that from time to time beautified the landscape on either' 
side the road." But, after all, Lord Lytton submits that in 
the affected admiration for Nature there is a vast deal of 
hypocrisy; and he expresses his conviction that not one 
person in a hundred cares for what lies by the side of the 
road, so long as the road itself is good, and the hills are 
levelled, and turnpikes cheap. Take, again, Currer Bell's 
Malone, doggedly pursuing his way by night — ^not a man 
given to close observation of Nature, whose changes " passed, 
for the most part, unnoticed by him : he could walk miles on 
the most varying April day, and never see the beautiful 
dallying of earth and heaven ; never mark when a sunbeam 
kissed the hill-tops, making them smile clear in green light, 
or when a shower wept over them, hiding their crests with 
the low-hanging, dishevelled tresses of a cloud." A later 
artist pictures James Conyers gazing into the long glades of 
Mellish Park, where the low sunlight is flickering upon wav- 
ing fringes of fern — following with his listless glance the wan- 
dering intricacies of the underwood, until they lead his weary 
eyes away to distant patches of blue water, that slowly change 
to opal and rose colour in the declining light. "He saw 
all these things with a lazy apathy, which had no power to 
recognise their beauty, or inspire one latent thrill of gratitude 
to Him who made them. He had better have been blind ^ 
surely he had better have been blind." In this respect the 
handsome trainer is the pronounced inferior of his brutish 
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helper, the " Softy " — in the semi-darkness of whose soul 
there is said to have been some glinmier of that light which 
was altogether wanting in Mr. James Conyers ; for Steeve 
Hargraves, on his way to the Hall, " felt that these things 
were beautiful," — the flickering shadows of the evergreens 
on the grass ; the song of a skylark too lazy to soar, and 
content to warble among the bushes ; the rippling sound of a 
tiny waterfall far away in the wood, — " made a language of 
which he only understood a few straggling syllables here and 
there, but which was not altogether a meaningless jargon to 
him, as it was to the trainer; to whose mind Holbom-hill 
would have conveyed as much of the sublime as the un- 
trodden pathways of the Jungfrau." If the "Softy" had 
more than a little of the Caliban about him, Caliban's suscep- 
tibility to island beauties — witness his descriptive lines in the 
Tempest — may be in a measure included. But the trainer, 
except for his Antinous face, is a Peter Bell. He belongs to 
the people stigmatised by Dr. Boyd as utterly unimpression- 
able by the influences of fine scenery ; who live perhaps for 
long years where Nature has done her best with wood and 
rock and river, but in whom, on the closest acquaintance, 
one cannot discover the faintest trace of the mightily power- 
ful touch (as it would be to many) which has been unceas- 
ingly laid upon them through all that time. 

Miss Ferrier rightly says of two of the characters in her 
Highland story, that " certainly Glenroy and Benbowie did 
not seem in character with the scenery, as they were borne 
along on the bosom of the blue waters," which reflected the 
magnificent panorama of hills. But Glenroy and Benbowie 
cared for none of these things — though the woods and 
waters, hills and dales, suggested ideas to them, such as they 
were, as they sailed along. "The crystal depths of the 
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limpid waters, over which the sun was shedding its noonday 
effulgence, suggested to their minds images of herrings, fat, 
fresh, or salted, with their accompaniments of cask, nets, ajid 
busses ; the mountains in their stem glory, with their lights 
and shadows and lonely recesses, to them showed forth 
heathbuming, sheep-walks, black-faced wedders, and wool." 
So when these Arcades ambo touch the shore of Inch Orran, 
they break into no idle raptures about the water-plants, the 
fern, the wild flowers, the tall foxglove, the grey rocks and 
bright mossy stones, half hid beneath the broadleafed colts- 
foot, that form the rich and variegated foreground ; " for they 
were casting searching looks for * black tang,' and ' yellow 
tang,' and ' bell wrack,' and * jagged wrack,' and such other 
ingredients as enter into the composition of that valuable 
commodity called kelp." Probably neither of that dual number 
would greatly have objected to join in the candid confession 
ascribed by Mrs. Southey to 

One who says plainly — " I confess to me 
Painting's but colour'd canvas, Music noise, 
And Poetry Prose spoilt ; those rural scenes 
Whereon ycfu gaze enraptured, nothing more 
Than hill and dale, and water, wooded well 
With stout oak timber groaning for the axe." 

Your model Manchester man, as depicted by that clerical 
essayist on Eraser's staff who styles himself " A Manchester 
Man," is one who, " like Peter Bell, sees things as they are." 
If he examined the coat in which Nelson died at Trafalgar, 
he would wonder (Mr. Lamb goes on to say) whether it were 
of West of England or Bradford manufacture. Of the Duke's 
despatch-box he would say, that it was worth so much as 
*' old materials." If told of the marvels of Aladdin's lamp, 
he would inquire whether it were gilt or bronzed. " If he 
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saw the mummy of Potiphar's wife, he would pronounce 
oracularly that the wrapper was flax, not cotton." 

Of Goethe at Strasburg, in 1770, his biographer well says 
that to him pictures meant something ; they were realities to 
him, because he had the true artistic nature ; whereas " to 
the French architects, as to the Strasburg officials, pictures 
were pictures — ornaments betokening more or less luxury and 
taste, flattering the eye, but never touching the soul." In 
another place, Goethe's biographer, incidentally criticising 
Lessing and his tendency to realism, observes that the author 
of the " Laokoon " loved a beautiful landscape, but, German 
though he was, never felt any of the soft sadness and mystic 
witchery felt by modems ; that he looked on Nature as a 
Greek looked on her, seeing nothing behind the panorama. 
Referring later again to Goethe's study of anatomy, and the 
delight with which he declared how legible the book of Nature 
was becoming to him, Mr. Lewes remarks by the way, " But 
there are minds, and these form the majority, to whom dry 
bones are dry bones, and nothing more." His own genial 
researches in science have been of a kind to acquit him of 
the charge, or rather to secure him against its ever being 
made. 



XVIII. 

SLimt (tinxvia anb (0om&toon: 

GLIMPSES OF DAY-DREAMLAND. 



A T a very early period of the childhood of Hartley Cole- 
-^^ ridge, he imagined himself to foresee a time when, as 
his brother tells us, a small cataract would burst forth in the 
field next his — or rather his uncle Southe/s— house ; the 
stream thus created would soon have its banks thickly peo- 
pled ; a region, a realm would arise ; and the result would 
be an island-continent, to be called Ejuxria, with its own 
attendant isles — a new Australia, the history and geography 
of which were at one time as familiar, to say the least, to 
Hartley's younger brother and affectionate biographer, Mr. 
Derwent Coleridge, as any portion (he had almost, in his 
faith in Ejuxria, written it " any other portion ") of the habit- 
able globe. The details have gradually faded from the sur- 
vivor's memoiy, and fitly enough, as he says, no written 
record remains (though an elaborate map of the country was 
once in existence), from which they can be recovered. 

The earth hath bubbles, as the water hath, 

And these are of them. Whither have they vanished?— 

Into the air, and what seemed corporal melted 

As breath into the wind. Would they had stay*d I 
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Taken as whole, the Ejuxrian world — ^this is Mr. Derwent 
Coleridge's account of it — presented a complete analogon to 
the world of fact, so far as it was known to Hartley, complete 
in all its parts ; furnishing a theatre and scene of action, with 
dramatis personae, and suitable machinery, in which, day 
after day, for the space of long years, he went on evolving 
the complicated drama of existence. " There were many 
nations, continental and insular, each with its separate history, 
civil, ecclesiastical, and literary, its forms of religion and 
government, and specific national character." The names of 
Ejuxrian generals and statesmen were familiar in the biogra- 
pher's ear as household words. He witnessed the jar of fac- 
tion in his brother's realm, and had to trace the course of 
sedition. He lived to see changes of government, a ^eat 
progress of public opinion, and a new order of things. 

For Ejuxria, though a cloudland, was not merely a land of 
passing clouds ; though a dreamland, it was not compact of 
dreams that are gone in a night. To the brothers, one of 
whom had created, and both of whom believed in it, it was 
for a large space of their childhood a continuing city. 
When at length, however, a sense of unreality was forced 
upon Hartley, and he " felt himself obliged to account for 
his knowledge of, and connection with, this distant land," like 
Mahomet and other self-asserting seers, he resorted to a pre- 
ternatural medium, or consecrated agency, and got up a 
story, " borrowed from the Arabian Nights," of a ^eat bird, 
by which he was transported to and fra " But he recurred 
to the explanations with great reluctance, and got rid of them 
as quickly as possible." His brother once asked him how it 
was that his absence on these occasions was not observed ; 
but Hartley was angry and mortified, and the sceptic never 
repeated the experiment. Hardly a* sceptic, either ; for by 
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his own report the questioner was willingly beguiled. Hart- 
ley's usual mode of introducing the subject was — " Derwent, 
I have had letters and papers from Ejuxria." Then would 
come his budget of news, " with appropriate reflections, his 
words flowing on in an exhaustless stream, and his coun- 
tenance bearing witness to the inspiration," so Mr. Derwent 
Coleridge inclines to call it, by which he was agitated. That 
he was utterly unconscious of invention, his brother is per- 
suaded ; and the latter believes that Hartley continued the 
habit mentally, from time to time, after he left school, and of 
course had no longer a confidant ; " in this as in many other 
ways continuing a child ; " Nature preserving for him, by 
individual right, 

A young lamb's heart among the full-grown flocks. 

De Quincey too, in early childhood, had an Ejuxria, or 
imaginary kingdom of his own, to govern, the name he gave 
to which was Gombroon. And soon he found how uneasy 
lies the head that wears a crown ; for his elder brother, not 
content with tyrannising over the counterpart dreamland 
himself had created, insisted on interfering with the internal 
economy of the realm aforesaid, so that at every step 
Thomas had to contend for the honour and independence of 
his islanders. What though the world in question was 
purely aerial, — were all the sufferings and the combats 
absolutely moonshine? — to the child-creator of Gombroon 
that dream-kingdom, which had risen like a vapour from his 
own brain, was distressingly real, when thus the liberties of 
its denizens were imperilled. Hear him retrace his emotions 
at this juncture, — after mooting the suggestion that as the 
realm was purely the efflux of his fancy, surely by the simple 
fiat of his will it might be for ever dissolved, and his dis- 
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tresses at the same time be disposed of at once and for aye. 
" Ah ! but no ; I had contracted obligations to Gombroon ; 
I had submitted my conscience to a yoke, and in secret truth 
my will had no such autocratic power. Long contemplation 
of a shadow, earnest study for the welfare of that shadow, 
sympathy with the wounded sensibilities of that shadow 
imder accumulated wrongs, these bitter experiences, nursed 
by brooding thought, had gradually frozen that shadow into 
a rigour of reality far denser than the material realities of 
brass or granite." For Mr. de Quincey strenuously contends 
that to make a strife overwhelming by a thousandfold to the 
feelings, it must not deal with great material interests, but 
such as rise into the world of dreams, and act upon the 
nerves through spiritual, and not through fleshly torments. 
Great was his right to insist on this, so large a portion of 
whose life was spent in dream-world^not forgetting the 
dreams, now sublime, now appalling, at one time rapturous 
with ecstasy of bliss, at another hideous with loathsome 
horrors, of the English Opium-eater, as such. In the course 
of a long life, it may be doubted whether anything was ever 
to him more intensely real, more substantially and objectively 
true, than that exacting realm, of imagination all compact, 
the far-off island of Gombroon. 

Little Maggie Tulliver, in " George Eliot's " masterly pic- 
ture of child'life, when crossed in her dearest wishes, and so 
taught very early what a disappointing world this is of ours, 
could think of no comfort, we read, but to sit down by the 
holly, or wander by the hedgerow, and " fancy it was all dif- 
ferent, refashioning her little world into just what she should 
like it to be. Maggie's was a troublous life, and this was the 
form in which she took her opium." Poor Maggie works 
one listener at least, and that is Lucy Deane, into a delighted 
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semi-belief in her stories about the live things they come 
upon by accident — how Mrs. Earwig had a wash at home, 
and one of her children had fallen into the hot copper, for 
which reason she was running so fast to fetch the doctor — 
et catera, et ccetera, omniana, ejusmodiy figments of fancy 
such as pile up cloud-strata in the realms of Ejuxria and 
Gombroon. 

Although truth is pronounced by Macaulay to be essential 
to poetry, it is, he maintains, the truth of madness ; the 
reasonings are just, but the premises are false. After the 
first suppositions have been made, he says, everything ought 
to be consistent ; but those first suppositions require a degree 
of credulity which almost amounts to a partial and temporary 
derangement of the intellect. " Hence, of all people, children 
are the most imaginative. They abandon themselves with- 
out reserve to every illusion. Every image which is strongly 
presented to their mental eye produces on them the effect of 
reality." The author of John Halifax, in one of her prose 
essays, remarks on the existence of many children of vivid 
imagination, who, even to themselves, can hardly distinguish 
between what they see and what they invent, and have to be 
taught, by hard and patient lessons, the difference between 
truth and falsehood. She proffers the instance of a little 
fellow she knew, scarcely past the lisping-age, who used day 
after day and week after week to relate to mother and nurse 
continuous biographies of his " brother William," and a cer- 
tain " Crocus bold " (both equally fabulous characters) ; how 
he used to meet them on the sea-shore, and go for a sail 
with them — ^how the " Crocus bold " fell out of the boat, and 
" my brother William " jumped overboard, and fished him up 
again ; and how they two lived together in a bay the child 
named — a real bay — and " sold lobsters," etc., etc. Amid all 
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the laughter created by this story, told — Mrs. Craik bears 
witness — with the gravest countenance by the young narrator, 
who was exceedingly displeased if you doubted his veracity 
for a moment, it produced an imeasy sensation, not unlike what 
one would feel in listening to a monomaniac, who tells you 
earnestly how he 

Sees a face you cannot see, — 

though perhaps it is, he avers, looking over your shoulder at 
this very time. Or rather, perhaps, as the essayist further 
suggests, like "that curious bewilderment with which one 
hears the statement of a modem Spiritualist, probably in all 
respects but this a very sensible, rational person, who relates 
' communications,' as lengthy as they are ludicrous, from the 
invisible world, informs you, and expects you to believe, that 
he has seen spirit-wreaths moved from head to head by 
spirit-hands, and felt soft, dead-cold fingers clasping his, 
under his respectable dining-table. You cannot deny these 
things without accusing good people of voluntary mendacity ; 
you have, therefore, no resource but to set it all down to * the 
force of imagination.'"* 

Lily Floris, in the story of Quite Alone ^ — being pent up in 
a Paris " pension " of the strictest, gloomiest type, resorts to 
that dernier ressort of cramped, cribbed childhood, the men- 
tal creation of a dream-world, wherein to live, and move, and 
have her being. In default, we read, of something tangible 
to love, she elected to build up a world of her own, and to 
people it with creatures of her own imagination, and to dwell 
among them, and love them very dearly. " Her world was 
totally at war with Mercator's projection. It was a very puerile 
Utopia, the most frivolous of Formosas, a highly babyish 
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New Atlantis — a silly nonsensical world, if you like ; but she 
believed firmly in it, and her devotion to its inhabitants was 
unbounded. If she were punished, somebody in the Ideal 
World came to comfort her, and to show her a clue to work 
her way out of the labyrinth of a tangled task. ' If she were 
unhappy, she was invited to festivals and pic-nics in the 
Imaginary Land." Any little broken ray of sunshine that 
had fallen on the child's pathway before she was immured in 
that dismal prison-house, was now worked up by her plastic 
imagination into the blaze of light that irradiated her Ejuxria 
or Gombroon. 

The habit of " making out '* interests for themselves, com- 
mon enough in children who have none in actual life, is said 
to have been very strong in Charlotte Bront^. The whole 
family, according to one who knew them, used to " make out" 
histories and invent characters and events. 

A surrounding atmosphere of unhappiness is apt to quicken 
and exalt this compensative tendency in the child's mind. 
Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, in her autobiography, describes 
her mind, in early girlhood, as far off in Dreamland, while 
she seemed absorbed in prescribed studies, — '* living in an 
ideal world, which I peopled according to my fancy, and 
where, in truth, I sought to indemnify myself for my unhappi- 
ness by an imaginative creation." A previous chapter affords 
an example of Mary Anne Galton's figments of fancy in the 
home of her restless childhood. She had got hold of two 
skulls for " playthings " (save the mark ! and bless the 
child !), and " in the day-dream," she writes, " in which I 
was so often wont to indulge, I constituted these two skulls 
into those of Anthony Babington, whom I supposed the noble 
defender of Mary, and John Polly, the mean betrayer of the 
whole plot to Elizabeth* I gradually attached a long history 
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to each, beginning with their childhood, and imagining how, 
little by little, noble daring, and compassion, and self-devo- 
tion were nurtured in the one, and meanness, and selfishness, 
and the full-blown traitor's character were developed in the 
other." She even wrote, in two little books, the history she 
had affixed to each : a history which thus became to her 
most real. 

The two Italian peasant-children, Luigi and Teresa, in an 
episode of one of M. Dumas' voluminous romances, abandon 
themselves without restraint to the fancies prompted by their 
respective dispositions, — the boy expatiating in day-dreams 
of himself as a sea-captain, a general, and governor of a 
province, — the girl, as a bella donna, in lustrous attire, and 
surrounded by liveried servitors. They could not but believe 
that such things were, which were to them most dear. " Then, 
when they had passed the day forming castles in the air, they 
separated their flocks, and descended from the elevation of 
their dreams to the reality of their humble position." 

There are Mr. Disraeli's little Lord Cadurcis and Venetia, 
again, who, wandering in the park, are said to have made 
there a little world for themselves, of which no one dreamed ; 
for Venetia had poured forth all her Arcadian lore into her 
playmate's ear, and acted together the adventures of romance, 
under the fond names of Musidorus and Philoclea. " Un- 
wearied was the innocent sport of their virgin imaginations " 
— making her mother's place Arcadia, and his Macedon ; 
while the intervening woods figured as the forest of Thessaly, 
and the breezy downs were the heights of Pindus. When it 
was time for his small lordship to be taken home, "they 
parted with an embrace in the woods of Thessaly, and Musi- 
dorus strolled home with a heavy heart to his Macedonian 
realm. Parted from Venetia, the magic suddenly seemed to 
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cease, and Musidorus was instantly transformed into the little 
Lord Cadurcis, exhausted by the unconscious efforts of his 
fancy," as well as depressed by the separation from his sweet 
companion, and shrinking from the unpoetical reception 
which at the best awaited him in his ungenial home, — the 
original of Plantagenet Lord Cadurcis being as readers will 
scarcely need to be reminded, no other than George Gordon 
Noel, Lord Byron. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his too-brief Autobiography, relates ot 
his sister Anne, who died in early life, — ^his junior by about a 
year, — that she lived "in an ideal world which she had framed 
to herself by the force of imagination." Of little Walter 
himself, in his invalid childhood, one of his old schoolfellows 
bears record that he used to interest them all by describing 
the " visions," as he called them, which he had lying alone on 
the floor or sofa, when kept from going to church on a Sunday 
by ill health. " Child as I was, I could not help being de- 
lighted with his description of the glories he had seen — his 
n\isty and sublime sketches of the regions above, which he 
had visited in his trance." Of Jane Taylor, not the least 
gifted of a gifted family, her brother Isaac observes, that it 
was evident to all who took note of her that, even from her 
third or fourth year, the little girl inhabited a fairy-land, and 
was perpetually occupied with the imaginary interests of her 
teeming fancy. The author of Dutch Pictures relates how a 
little dead sister of his used to draw what the two called fairy- 
land on her slate. It might be, after all, but a vile childish 
scrawl, done over a half smeared-out game of oughts and 
crosses, with a morsel of slate-pencil : " Yet I and she be- 
lieved in the fairy-land she drew. We could pluck the golden 
fruit on the boughs, and hear the silver-voiced birds, and see 
the fairy elves with their queen (drawn very possibly with a 
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head like a deformed oyster) dancing beneath the big round 
moon upon the yellow sands." A thoughtful essayist on 
Dante has remarked that only those who take the trouble to 
understand how the credulous faith of children in their own 
imaginings may be systematised with rigid metaphysical 
subtlety at a certain epoch, of the human mind, can transport 
themselves back into the fairy-land of fancy and devotion. 
" Yet, without this knowledge, they must not hope to under- 
stand Dante." 

In the boyhood of Bemardin de St. Pierre has been re- 
cognised a power like that which made the infancy of Hartley 
Coleridge so remarkable, of living in a world, visionary and 
yet methodical, of his own. His imagination being stimu- 
lated by reading "Robinson Crusoe," he soon invented an 
island of his own ; " but not content with the solitary ex- 
istence of his model, he peopled it with the sort of persons 
that he thought he should like to live with. Already in this 
boyish fancy we see the germ of ' Paul and Virginia,' where 
the enchanted island that presents the scenery of the Isle of 
France is tenanted by persons who are life-like but im- 
possible." 

The elder Humboldt, in one of his letters to the most 
cherished of his correspondents, assures her that the power 
she possessed as a child, of creating phantasies of objects, 
whose existence she wished or expected, belonged to him also 
from his earliest infancy — "from my sixth year, I think." 
The habit seems to have been first excited in her by the long- 
ing for a friend, and the reading of Clarissas but in him it 
was caused by no outward circumstance that he could re- 
member. " The objects which passed through my mind in 
this manner were very numerous and various ; but one has 
remained with me from the time of my childhood till now 
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[1824], and will probably so remain until my death. If I lie 
awake at night, ride or walk alone, or at any time am unoc- 
cupied in my thoughts, this phantom of my childhood stalks 
before me, ever changing its form, but still ever the same." 
The philosophic Baron adds, that as this is an object unlike 
any of the figures which he meets in life, it disappears before 
the realities of a work-day world ; but that whether it come 
or go, define itself or dislimn, he is ever heartily thankful for 
this power of peopling his thoughts. 

Niebuhr in early boyhood conceived the idea of a kingdom 
(which he called Plattengland), drew maps of it, gave laws, 
declared war, and made peace. His father, the well-known 
traveller, Carsten Niebuhr, used to relate his travels [to him ; 
and young Barthold's eager imagination embodied his father's 
descriptions in animated figures. " By a power of transfer- 
ring himself into those countries, he painted to himself the 
manner of life, and their local circumstances, agreeably to his 
own conception." In his later boyish days also, we read, he 
often lived in these dreams ; and his castles in the air con- 
sisted of colonies which he planted in those parts, regulating 
them according to his own notions of ideal perfection. 

A Westminster Reviewer of his Life and Letters suggests 
that the physical aspect of the country he was bom and bred 
in, being " hideous," he " drew maps instead of pictures," and 
sought within the beauty and interest that were a- wanting 
without. This account of his constructive feats in the sphere 
of Ejuxria and Gombroon is added : "As a boy, Barthold 
Niebuhr had an imaginary kingdom of his own, called Low 
England, the wars, legislation, and universal interests of 
which he conducted with much energy and wisdom. It was a 
very real affair to him; and the old Greeks and Romans 
were, apparently, neither more nor less real" His faculty as 
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an historian was probably rather fostered and enlivened than 
injured by early addiction to all this coinage of the brain. 

Goethe and his mother were wonderfidly en rapport in the 
construction of baseless fabrics which both virtually took for 
real. Great was her faculty for story-telling and story^making ; 
and we have her own word for it, that, in the myths she con- 
jured up for the delectation of her children, she was almost a 
more fervent believer than they. " I was as eager for the 
hours of story-teUing as the children themselves ; I was quite 
curious about the future course of my own improvisation, and 
any invitation which interrupted these evenings was disagree- 
able.*' There she sat, and there Wolfgang — the future creator 
of Faults, and Gretchens, and Mignons — ^held her with his 
large black eyes ; and when the fate of one of his favourites 
was not according to his fancy, the mother saw the angry 
veins swell on his temples, while he strove to repress his tears. 
" And when I made a pause," she says, " for the night, pro- 
mising to continue the story next day, I was certain that he 
would in the meanwhile think it out for himself, and so he 
often stimulated my imagination." His grandmother, who 
made a great pet of him, was the confidant of all his ideas as 
to how the story would (urn out, and as she repeated these to 
his mother, the latter turned the story according to these 
hints, and Wolfgang was all delight at the veritable fulfilment 
of his own conceptions, in the reality of which he now there- 
fore believed more distinctly than ever. 

When Sir William Jones was a schoolboy at Harrow, he, 
together with Dr. Parr and Bishop Bennett (of Cloyne), his 
chiefest cronies there, indulged in a systematic construction 
of a quasi-Ejuxria or Gombroon. The three boys divided 
the fields near Harrow, according to a map of Greece, into 
States and kingdoms; each fixing upon one as his own 
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particular realm : wars were got up and got over, 'and the 
" young statesmen held councils, made vehement harangues, 
and composed memorials, all doubtless very boyish, but 
calculated to fill their minds with ideas of legislation and 
civil government." The earth has bubbles as the water hath, 
and these are of them. Blowing bubbles is a species of world 
making, in the blower's view of it ; and some of these radiant 
spheres are long ere they burst. 

Nor is this state of mind or feeling confined to childhood. 
Men are but children of a large growth ; and in some the 
imagination retains its vivid power to the last. Saint Francis of 
Assisi has been called an absolute prodig^y of faith ; especially 
of faith in himself : for whatever he saw in the camera lucida 
of his own mind he received implicitly, observes Sir James 
Stephen, " as the genuine reflection of some external reality. 
Every metaphor with which he dallied became to him an 
actual personage, to be loved or to be hated. To all inani- 
mate beings he ascribed a personality and a sentient nature, 
in something more than a sport of fancy." Hawthorne's 
correspondent P. is described as living in a world of his own, 
and of his own making too ; all which is suggested to be not 
so much a delusion as a partly wilful and partly involuntary 
sport of the imagination, developed with such morbid energy 
that he " beholds these spectral scenes and characters with 
no less distinctness than a play upon the stage, and with 
somewhat more of illusive credence." Jean Jacques dilates 
in his Confessions on the resource he had to a cloudworld of 
unrealities when this world of realities chilled and repulsed 
him : he flung himself into what he calles le pays des chinikres; 
and seeing nothing in existence that was worthy of ecstasy, 
he sought an outlet for his transports " dans un monde id^al 
que mon imagination cr^atrice eut bient6t peupld d'6tres selon 
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mon coeur." Here he enjoyed des continuelles extases. His 
Ejuxria was the home of criatures parfaites. He forgot 
altogether the human race, in favour of the Gombroon he 
could and did people, i discrition^ with beings as celestial in 
beauty as in virtue, — with steadfast, tender, faithful friends, 
such as in vain he looked for in this visible diurnal sphere. 
In the world of his own creation he now lived, and moved, 
and had his being ; and it, to him, was the one thing real,, 
where either he must live or have no Ufe. So again in Les^ 
Riveries — a sequel to Les Confessions — ^he tells of the delight 
with which he communed with les itres imaginaires, just as if 
these beings really existed. " lis existent pour moi qui les ai 
cr^^s," he adds, " et je ne crains ni qu'ils me trahissent ni 
qu'ils m'abandonnent ; ils dureront autant que mes malheurs 
m6mes, et suffiront pour me les faire oublier." Quite early in 
life Rousseau had acquired a pronounced taste for this kind 
of day-dreaming. As a mere lad he had been wont to calm 
his naissante sdnsibilitd^ and seek a refuge from the strife o£ 
every-day existence, by fastening his imagination on scenes 
and subjects that had interested him in his reading, — to recall 
these, vary them, combine them anew, and so thoroughly 
appropriate them that he became one of the persons conceived, 
of, and with their history and interests sought to identify his 
own. It was an apprenticeship in the author's craft, by 
which he was one day to signalise himself in creative art. 

For genius, when it takes to writing fiction, will more or 
less vividly " realise " to itself the ideal beings it summons 
into existence. It is not free and happy in its creation un- 
less it in some sort believe in them. To apply a fragment; 
from a fragmentary drama, — 

Find me a book of fables ; he, whose world 
Grows in his thoughts, methinks, alone is happy. 
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When Beaumarchais was censured for the prosaic realism 
which marks the talk of his characters, he answered that it 
was not his fault ; that all the time he was writing the piece 
he was engaged in. the most lively conversation with his 
dramatis persona; that while seated at his writing-table he 
kept exclaiming, " Figaro, prends garde, le Comte sait tout ! 
Ah 1 Comtesse, quelle imprudence ! — vite, sauve-toi^ petit 
page ; " and then he wrote down their answers, whatever they 
chanced to be — nothing more. This struck Mendelssohn — 
a quam longissimi \M^i}&& nature to Beaumarchais — as "both 
true and charming"; and he uses the anecdote to illustrate 
his doctrine, enforced in a letter to Herr Devrient, that an 
opera can only become thoroughly musical, and thoroughly 
dramatic, by an intense feeling of life in all the characters. 

Charlotte Bront^ used to read to her sisters, and they to 
her, once or twice a week, what each had written of the 
stories they were engaged upon — criticism being invited and 
expected. But the author of Jane Eyre told Mrs. Gaskell 
that the remarks made had seldom any effect in inducing her 
to alter her work, so possessed was she with the feeling that 
she had described reality. The characters were her com- 
panions in quiet hours : the interest of the persons in her 
novels supplied the lack of interest in her life, when her 
sisters were dead and gone : " but too frequently she could 
not write, could not see her people, nor hear them speak ; a 
great mist of headache had blotted them out ; " and then 
they were non-existent to her. Like Richardson in the case 
of Clarissa, she was appealed to, urgently, to alter the catasr 
trophe which closes Villette, Her father importuned her 
to make it a happy ending. But the death of M. Emanuel 
at sea appears to have been stamped on her imagina- 
tion, till it assumed the distinct force of reality; and she 
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" could no more alter her fictitious ending than if they had 
been facts which she was relating." Villette end happily? 
How could it ? as Mr. Roscoe asks : Monsieur Paul Emanuel 
really did die at sea. There was no help for it, — ^he would 
have been a puppet, not a personage, could she have saved 
him or not, or just as she pleased. Once endowed with a life 
of his own, his life was no longer in her hands. 

Mr. Dickens has acquainted the world with the origin ol 
the main idea o'f his Tale of Two Cities, — that idea having 
been first conceived by him at the time of his acting, with his 
children and friends, in Mr. Wilkie Collins's drama of the 
Frozen Deep, a strong desire possessing him to embody it in 
his own person ; and as the idea, he says, " became familiar 
to me, it gradually shaped itself into its present form. 
Throughout its execution it has had complete possession of 
me ; I have so far verified what is done and suffered in these 
pages, as that I have certainly done and suffered it all 
mysel£'* 

The practical importance is obvious of a certain intensity 
of belief, on the author's part, in the reality of his creations. 
If void of such belief himself, he will hardly succeed in im- 
pressing a conviction of it on his readers. In proportion to 
the liveliness of his belief in his characters as real people, 
will be the interest he takes in dealing with them ; and upon 
that will greatly depend the degree of interest he can expect 
ta excite in his readers. 

When Dr. Norman Macleod commenced writing The Old 
Lieutenant and his Son, his intention was merely to occupy 
a chapter or two in Good Words with a life-sketch derived 
from memories of the past. But the sketch grew upon him, 
he says ; persons, and things, and scenes, came crowding out 
of the darkness, and while he honestly wished to mould them 
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for practical good, he felt all the while more possessed by 
them than possessing them. " My own half-creations became 
my tyrants, and so I was driven on from chapter to chapter," 
etc. Years before the author of George Geith became 
really popular, a story of hers was thus appraised by one of the 
most competent of critics : the plot, said he, was involved, 
eccentric, improbable ; but the characters were evidently 
drawn by a mind which can realise fictitious characters with 
the same sort of minute intensity with which Dr. Stanley 
can realise some bygone scene of history, or Mr. Holman 
Hunt conceive the dying agonies of a goat starving in the 
desert. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne was probably drawing to some extent 
on his own experience when he makes a brother author, " my 
friend Oberon,'' declare to him : " You cannot conceive what 
an effect the composition of these tales has had on me. . . . 
I am surrounding myself with shadows, which bewilder me 
by aping the realities of life." They had drawn him aside, 
he says, from the beaten path of the world, and led him into 
a strange sort of solitude — a solitude in the midst of men — 
where nobody wished for what he wished for, or thought and 
felt as he did. That solitude was over-peopled — but with 
shadows ; and to him the shadows were more real than the 
outside world, that not being of imagination all compact. 

Balzac is probably the most remarkable example on record 
of passionate belief in the reality of his every character and 
every incident. " In mere intensity of imagination," writes 
a Saturday Reviewer, — " in the power of making fictitious 
personages into realities for the mind which conceived them 
— no one has ever excelled Balzac, if any one has equalled 
him." He was, in M. de Sainte-Beuve's words, enivri de son 
ceuvre. The world he had half taken from observation, half 
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made " out of his own head," — the characters of every type 
and class which he had endowed with life, — were confounded 
by him with le monde et les personnages de la rdaliti. He saw 
them, chatted with them, was for ever quoting them to you as 
persons he and you knew quite well. He had clothed them so 
palpably and so definitely in flesh and bones, that each was 
to him a presence that was not to be put by. In moments of 
enthusiasm he would marshal them around him, — a throng of 
beings to him instinct with life, because by him informed with 
life, — ^by him, without whose life they had not been. 

To Balzac indeed may exceptionally be applied the lines of 
Wordsworth, intended of no such person : 

And being still unsatisfied with aught 
Of dimmer character, he thence attained 
An active power to fasten images 
Upon his brain : and on their pictured lines 
Intensely brooded, even till they acquired 
The liveliness of dreams. 



XIX, 



T T 7E have all seen in print, and most of us perhaps on 
^ ^ real living lips and faces, what is called a sardonic 
smile. Not all of us may be aware of the alleged origin of 
that expression. The sardonic laugh of the ancients was an 
involuntary distension of the muscles of the mouth, occasioned 
by a poisonous plant grown in Sardinia ; and persons who died 
of this poison had a smile on their countenance — whence came 
about the meaning of a forced, or aflfected, and grimacing smile. 
To a mere muscular mechanical movement is referred, by 
physiologists, the smile, so sweetly the reverse of sardonic, 
which is to be observed so often on the faces of the dying, 
and of the dead. But under the spell of that suggestive 
aspect, one is inclined to scout at a physiological reduction of 
it to its lowest terms, in the style of Horatio's objection to a 
certain post-mortem examination on the part of the Prince 
of Denmark that " 'twere to consider too curiously to consider 
so." Rather one suflfers one's feelings to find scope and 
devout expression in Keble's teaching, that 

No smile is like. the smile of death, 

When all good musings past 
Rise wafted with the parting breath, 

The sweetest thought the last. 
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Edgar Poe adverts somewhere to what he calls "that sus- 
piciously lingering smile upon the lip which is so terrible in 
death." Between a Poe and a Keble there is, in all things, a 
distinction with a difference. How differently from Gibbon 
would Keble have described the dying smile of that unnamed 
hero and martyr — ^the quidam of Lactantius — ^who was burnt, 
or rather roasted, before a slow fire, for tearing down the 
edict of Diocletian, and upon whom the executioners, zealous 
to revenge the personal insult which had been offered to the 
emperor, exhausted every refinement of cruelty, without 
being able to subdue his patience^ or to *' alter the steady 
and insulting smile," so the historian of the Roman Empire 
calls it, " which, in his dying agonies, he still preserved in his 
countenance." For, such of the bystanders as sympathised 
with the sufferer had not to wait till that tyranny of pain was 
overpast before the smile that sealed his bliss should be seen, 
and felt ; it was there from the first, and it was there to the 
last. No waiting for it as for that of the promised smile in 
Mrs. Browning's poem : 

Weep not. /weep not. Death is strong. 

The eyes of Death are dry. 
But lay this scroll upon my breast 

When hushed its heavings lie, 
And wait awhile for the corpse's smile 

Which shineth presently. 

Nor is the last smile so uniform in expression and expres- 
siveness as some would contend. Not too literally is Mr. 
Procter's stanza to be rendered, which says that 

All faces melt in smiles and tears, 

Stirr'd up by many a passion strange, 
(Likings, loathings, wishes, fears,) 

Till death : — then ends all change. 
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Then king and peasant, bride and nun, 
Wear but one ! 

Without, however, essaying in the least to differentiate 
among the specific varieties of the one generic smile, let us 
glance at a few recorded examples here and there, whether 
in the records of actual life, or as transferred thence to 
the uses of poetry and prose fiction, to point a moral or adorn 
a tale. 

Chateaubriand claims, at the time of the exhumations of 

1 815, to have at once recognised the head of the Queen, "by 

the smile which this head had directed towards me at 

Versailles," and which imagination, or some correlative force, 

so complacently but so unmistakably saw there still. Beattie's 

letter, announcing the death of Lord Lyttleton, records a 

" fixed smile on his lifeless countenance." When the amiable 

doctor, some twenty years later, had to record the death of 

his own promising son, he was careful not to omit in his 

instance the like record of a settled smile. To apply the 

words since written by son of sire — ^the Angel of death came 

tranquilly, 

and, with a smile 
That cast its sweet reflection on thy face, 
He touched thy marble brow. 

Of Geoffrey St. Hilaire it was that Edgar Quinet wrote, " II 
s'approche, en souriant, de la v^ritd sans voile"— and this 
was literally true in articulo mortis. "Surely the angels 
had straikit him," said one of the children of that venerable 
Jameson of Methven who, renowned for a lifelong smile, was 
found dead one morning on the hearthrug, — ^Uhe smile 
shining all radiant on his face," as having defied and survived 
death. Wordsworth devoutly commemorates in a sonnet the 
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"heaven-revealing smile" on the face of the "dear Sister, 
become Death's Bride/' he lost in 1836. To him that vision 
sanctified the sway of Death. Perthes writes of the endeared 
Caroline that had left him the evening before : " The body is 
inexpressibly beautiful, from the height of the forehead and 
the sweet loving smile that plays about the mouth." Illusion, 
if you will ; but who could grudge the bereaved a cherished 
illusion such as that indulged in by the widowed empress of 
Alexander I., thus writing of the departed czar : " Notre cher 
ddfunt a repris son air de bienveillance, son sourire me 
prouve qu'il est heureux, et qu'il voit des choses plus belles 
qu'ici bas." It did not look like death, they tell us of Pro- 
fessor Aytoun, when he lay with " a heavenly smile upon his 
lips, and the colour on his cheek." 

Purposely these examples are varied by glimpses of faces 
diverse as well as divers. John Wesley lay in a kind of state, 
dressed in his clerical habit, with gown, cassock, and bands ; 
the old clerical cap on his head ; a Bible in one hand, and 
a white handkerchief in the other. " The face was placid, 
and the expression which death had fixed upon his venerable 
features was that of a serene and heavenly smile." Douglas 
Jerrold, in a moment, his son tells us, without a struggle, 
peacefiilly as a child falls asleep in its nurse's arms, " fell into 
his long rest, with a smile upon his face." Sharp had been 
his physical anguish a few hours before, and iterated his 
appeals to the doctor, " Why torture a dying creature, doc- 
tor ?" when endeavours were being made for his relief. 

Margaret Fuller's imagination was haunted by the sublime 
smile in death of that Morris Birkbeck, one of the " true 
patriarchs " of the West, who refiised to be saved from drown- 
ing when he found that his son could not save them both. 
When the body was found, there was on the face the sweetest 
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smile ; and his son said, " Just so he smiled upon me when 
he let me go and pushed me away from him." This little 
narrative touched Margaret's imagination in very early youth,, 
and often, she says, " has come up, in lonely vision, that face, 
serenely smiling above the current which bore him away to 
another realm of being." Once and again, in lon^ does Tal- 
fourd picture a father's dying smile — in one case, of a warrior 
writhing in the last grapple of his sinewy frame, who 

Strove to cast a smile 
(And not in vain) upon his fragile wife^ 
Waning beside him, 

in that plague-stricken city and home. In the other case it 

is Ctesiphon's father, and Ctesiphon tells how their hands 

were joined in nervous grasp for the last time, and eye met 

eye in earnest gaze, and 

A smile 
Of the old sweetness played upon his lips. 
And life forsook him. 

The Maimuna of Southe/s Thalabay when her hour was 

come, bade them turn her face to Mecca ; and in her languid 

eyes the joy of certain hope lit a last lastre, " and in death a 

smile was on her cheek." One of Moore's Irish Melodies, in 

a minor key, declares of the subject of its commemoration 

that 

Life ne'er look*d more truly bright 

Than in thy smile of death, Mary 1 

Donna Maria in Talfourd's Castilian tragedy responds nobly 
to her husband's appeal to smile through her anguish : 

Yes ; if you will it you shall find 
A smile on this poor &ce, till death shall fix 
Its last in wax. 
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Tasso's Clorinda falls, pierced to the heart by Tancred's 
brand, but dies smiling. The lines in Violenzia might par- 
tially apply to her : 

SmiPst thou, poor innocent ? Was death so kind to thee 
That came in guise so barbarous ? 

The smile that settles on the face of one killed, like her, by cold 
steel, is apt to be, however, of another sort than when a gun- 
shot wound has caused death. Hood illustrates the latter 
case in Tylney Hall, where Raby rivets his eye on the pallid 
features of his brother Ringwood, "now settling into a placid 
smile, as frequently happens to the physiognomy where death 
hais resulted from a gunshot wound." Bayonet gashes are 
said to induce such facial contortions as can be referred only 
to the category of Death's Own — ^when that grim entity 
grinned horribly a ghastly smile. The mortal sting of 
" aspicks " involves no such distortion, if the look of Dryden's 
Cleopatra, so done to death, may be accepted in evidence : 

Th* impression of a smile left on her face 

Shows she .died pleased with him for whom she lived. 

Hernando tells Count Julian, in Landor's dramatic poem 
of that name, 

My father, old men say who saw him dead, 
Smiled faintly through the quiet gloom that eve. 
And the shroud throbbed upon his grateful breast. 

And in the same poet's Giovanna of Naples we have a pic- 
ture of Filippa racked, and smiling, while screams from all 
around filled the whole vault — ^men trembling, women wailing 
around. *• To-morrow," says the judge, 
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'* Filippa, thou must answer justice. 
Release her. " Still the smile was on her face. 
She was released. Death had come down and saved her. 

How closes that chapter in Half a Million of Money ythicli 
concerns and is entitled, " The noblest Roman of them all '' ? 
With the death of Colonna ; and he dies smiling. '^ At that 
moment the dying man opened his eyes, and a rapt, radiant, 
wonderful smile came upon all his face, like a glory. *' Italia ! * 
he whispered ; * Italia ! * — The smile remained ; but only 'aj 
smile. Not the breath — not the spirit — not Giulio Colonna." 

Father Eustace, in Scott's Monastery, is described gazing, 
on the pallid corpse of the Lady of Avenel, " from which the 
spirit had parted so placidly as to leave a smile upon the 
thin blue lips" — ^lips so long wasted by decay as to have 
parted with the last breath of animation without the slightest 
convulsive tremor. 

Nicholas Nickleby, watching poor Smike in the slumber 
that preceded a deeper slumber that knows no waking, saw 
the closed eyes open, and a placid smile come on the pale 
face ; for the dying boy's dreams had been tranquillising, even 
joyous. Soon the slumberer slumbered again, and again 
smiled ; died smiling. 

The bereaved mother in Mrs. Gaskell's Tale of Manchester 
Life, who cannot realise her bereavement, would fain per- 
suade herself that her murdered Harry is pretending to be 
asleep — "Harry is so full of fun" — and playfully defying 
them all to waken him. " Look ! he is smiling now ; he 
hears I have found him out. Look !" And, in truth, the lips, 
in the rest of death, did look (we read) as though they wore 
a smile ; and the waving light of the unsnufifed candle almost 
made them seem to move. In the same writer's pathetic story 
of Ruthy the last chapter gives us a last look of the dead 
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woman's "beautiful, calm, still face, on which the last rap- 
turous smile yet lingered, giving an ineflfable look of bright 
serenity.*' 

There is, remarks George Eliot, an unspeakable blending 
of sadness and sweetness in the smile of a face sharpened 
and paled by slow consumption. Such a smile as, on Mr. 
Tryan's face, when the end was near, pierced poor Janet's 
heart ; why, and how, may be read in the tale of Janefs 
Repentance, 

Lord Lytton's closing page of the New Phcedo details the 
last moments of the dying philosopher. And here is the last 
of all : '^ I heard a slight sigh, and fancying he was awake, 
I bent over to look into his face. The light from the win- 
dow came full upon it, and I was struck — appalled, by the 
exceeding beauty of the smile that rested on the lips. But 
those lips had fallen from each other." For the life was 
departed ; but the smile remained. So in Harold we have 
the hero gazing intently, lamp in hand, on the countenance 
of the father he has just lost : " That strange smile of the 
dead, common alike to innocent and guilty, had already 
settled on the serene lips ;" and the old man seemed sleep- 
ing in his prime. In a later fiction, from the same pen, we 
have an old man whose life has been smileless, dying with a 
smile. In yet another we have Burley dying in sleep — 
calmly, and without a groan ; and Leonard closes tenderly 
the heavy lids ; and, as he covers the face, the lips smile a 
serene farewell. And of the Susan Mainwaring of the same 
author we read that she " lingered dyingly for three years ; 
and then, for the first time since William's death, she smiled 
— ^that smile remained on the face of the corpse." So with 
that careworn Mrs. Sherwin, in Mr. Wilkie Collins's Basils 
when the servant drew the curtain aside to look if her mis- 
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tress still slept, and saw that her eyes were dosed, and that 
« a lovely, happy smile, such as had never once been seen on 
that sad face for years and years, was visible on it now." 

The dead Catharine Linton of Wuthering Heights is 
pictured with smooth brow, her lids closed, her lips wearing 
the expression of a smile — ^betokening the recurrence of her 
latest thoughts to pleasant early days. Isabel, the Doctor's 
wife, has no need of any plainer words to tell her that her 
husband is dead, than Charles Raymond's significant assur- 
ance, " I never saw such a smile upon a human face as I 
saw just now on his." The last glimpse M. Edmond About 
allows us of Tolla is when the whole town assembles to 
admire, for the last time, that flower of virtue and beauty. 
^' Her face was calm and smiling ; death had efifaced all the 
ravages of disease : Tolla was again, for one day, the prettiest 
girl of Rome." Like Elaine, in the Idylls of the King^ 

And that clear-featured face 
Was lovely, for she did not seem as dead 
But &st asleep, and lay as the' she smiled. 

Or like Fidele, found by Arviragus within the cave. 

Stark, as you see : 
Thus smiling, as some fly had tickled slumber, 
Not as death's dust, being laugh'd at 

Admired as one of the very happiest epigrams in the 
English language is Sir William Jones's translation of a 
pensie of Hafez : 

On parents' knees, a naked, new-bom child, 
' Weeping thou sat'st, while all around thee smiled : 
So live that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 
Calm thou may'st smile, while all around thee weep. 
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